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CHAPTEB I. 
M7 Calling. 

In those days, to me bo memorable, in which I left 
the school-bench and playground to become a link of 
that chain in which, under the name of business-life, 
the whole world struggles, vainly endeavouring to 
regain its lost freedom; — in those days I say, but 
small regard was paid to a science, of which, even 
now very little is' known; the science by which the 
heads of people are manipulated and measured; by 
which it may be accurately ascertained what particulfur 
talents a man possesses, what abilities he ought to cul' 
tivate, and what calling in life he is best fitted for, 
so that in after years he need not have to deplore, 
like 80 many, that he has mistaken his vocation. 

But even if it had then been possible to discover 
from the developments of my cranium, for what de- 
partment of life I was most fitted, yet my circumstances 
would not have allowed me to go into any other busi- 
ness than that for which Providence and a certain want 
of money destined me. 

My parents had long been dead, and I resided in 
the family and under the care of an aunt who was a 
widow and kept a little shop, in the buBiness of which 
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I assisted whenever mj leisure pennitted. I was veiy 
expert in making paper-bags, and had even advanced 
to weighing out a ponnd of sugar or coffee when the 
time came for me to enter life on my own account. 

My grandmother had also, at that time, taken up ^ 
her abode under my aunt^s roof. She was an excel- 
lent old lady, with whom, however, I was never on the 
best of tenns. 

I yet see her, in my mind's eye, sitting in her 
large, curiously carved arm-chair, on a striped cotton 
cushion, the cover of which she changed every Saturday 
evening at a certain hour. On a table, within her 
reach, lay a great number of old sermons which she 
had read through Heaven only knows how often, and 
upon them was placed the pair of silver spectacles which 
she used for this reading. 

Her dress dated &om the time of her youth, and 
was persisted in, partly out of a little vanity. She 
maintained that the costume of the present day was 
ugly and utterly devoid of taste, and when she became 
interested in this subject, and happened at the same 
time to be in a good humour, she would confide to me 
that in her younger days she had been reckoned hand- 
some, and used to make a great figure in the world 
in the noble and becoming style of dress which then 
prevailed. And one could very weU believe it, seeing 
how, at her present age, that of seventy, her coun- 
tenance still preserved a dignified and beautiful expres- 
•don, and that her lofty figure was still upright and 
tmmanding. 

According to the antique mode she wore a hood 
om under which little curls made their appearance on 
Jie forehead and temples. Every article which she 



tad in daily use had its peculiar and interestiug UiS' 
tory, but which I had heard so frequently repeated 
that I knew it off by heart. The chair on which she 
sat had been discovered in the family^ and was 
descended from I know not what remote ancestor. 
The silver spectacles j of which I have already apoken, 
had belonged to a French general, who during' the war 
of the firat revolution had been carried one evening, 
mortally wounded, into the parsonage — for she waa 
the widow of a clergyman — where he died a few 
weeks afterwards. 

This Frenchman must at first have been a dreadful 
heathen, for my grapdmother used to tell how horribly he 
swore at everything-, hut she always added, not without 
pride, that in. their quiet christian dwelling hia heart soon 
became softened, and that he finally passed away in 
blessed peace. She also get immense value on a email 
gold Bnufl'-box which she had likewise received, during 
the war-time, from a countess to whom her husband 
had rendered some essential service. 

As already said, I did not always stand on the heat 
footing with my grandmother. She could not bear tho 
noiee and the disturbances which I Bometimea occa- 
sioned in the family; especially waa it displeasing to 
her that I should be seen running about the streets 
and fields with boys of my own age. This often, 
brought down upon me severe lecturea, wliich mostlj 
consisted of a string of proverbs. 

*'Here he comes," she would say, "one of the most 
determined in 'the company of Korah!* Will you 
never learn, you graceless lad, that evil communica- 
tiong corrupt good manners? Yea, I have often told 
yoD, he that makea himself green will he eatien b^ 

\* 
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goi^I 'Hie pitcher goes often to the well, but it gets 
broken at Ust! Bad beginning and bad endingl'* 

I was at tbat time a youth of the most slender 
pliysical hiilld ; smaller than most boys of my age, with 
a thin, pii!(5 countenance; In short, with somewhat of » 
iniserahle exterior, whieh was a thorn in the eye of 
my grandmother. She maintained that it came from 
my perpetually running and climhing about; from my 
going out in the rain without my cap, and from what 
she asserted wag » real pleasure to mo, getting my feet 
wet. She gave me the name of "the ghost/' and made 
it a constant cause of lamentation that she had auch a 
poor-looking' grandeon. 

*'Ah," said she, "it is truly written, *By their fruit 
ye shall know them*/ hut my dauo;hter, my Lonisa, 
your mother — Ood grant she he hsippyJ — was 
like me, a handsome, strong woman. As for you, ywu 
alwaya eesro to me like chaff amongst the wheat!" 

ThuB I lived, for half a year after ray confirma- 
tion, with my aunt; and ifc was, on a Sunday after- 
noon^ in the middle of winter, when a family council 
was held in my graudmothere room to decide what 
really was to be done with me. My grandmother, one 
o£ whose most beautiful tea-cups I had that morning 
broken J was of opinion indeed, as it was plain enongh 
to see beforehand, that I should never turn out any- 
thing but a ne'er-do-weel. Nevertheless she and the 
rest muat do their duty, that they might be able to 
wash their hands in innocency. 

I myself was on this day in the most depressed 
Btate of mind possible. Out of doors the brooks and 
jjonds were froieu, and my companions were all going 
forth to slide or skate. I also had gone out with a 
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pair of dilapidated skates, but was compelled to return 
without any enjoyment In the past night a good deal 
of snow had fallen, and the ice was in consequence 
covered. Every pond was thus rendered useless, with 
one exception, on the banks of which a number of men 
stood, who, having cleared the ice, required for this 
service a small payment from every one who went 
upon it. But small as the sum required was, it was 
beyond my means, and disappointed and out of humour, 
I returned home resolutely determined that I would 
now, very soon, learn something really clever, that I 
might get my own money. 

With this sentiment I entered my grandmother^s 
room where I soon discovered to my great astonishment 
that iihey were all busily engaged in discussing my 
future. 

Besides the aunt with whom I lived, there was also 
present another aunt now on a visit, and a letter of 
my guardian's, in which he had made known his will 
regarding me, lay upon the table, so that a com- 
plete family-council was met, A fourth person 
present, who had also a voice in the matter, was a 
good old body who had lived as housekeeper in my 
&ther^s family, and had always been very indulgent to 
me. She had so great an affection for me, and Was 
so tender-hearted that whenever she saw me in the 
street, or anywhere else, she burst into tears and 
lamented over my deceased father, who had been so 
early removed by death, whereby I had lost the oppor- 
tunity of being excellently brought up. Now therefore, 
scarcely had I time to look round and find a place for 
myself by the stove, when she, glancing sorrowfully 
at me, her nose and mouth were agitated^ audi W. 



pocket-haitdkeTclnef drawn forth to wipe awaj tlie 
falling tears. 

My ^andmother, yfho was of a much more deter- 
mined character, Beeing this emotion, said: 

"Now don't be^in to cry, Miss Schmied* No harm 
will be done to the lad, Nothing- injures weeds." 

"All,** sighed poor Miss Schmied; "if his poor 
father had only lived! then he might have studied and 
been a clergyman, like his lato grandfather. That 
was what the dear gentleman always wished. But 
MOW he will have to stand in a shop and be a trades- 
man!" 

Although my two aunts, however well-disposed 
they were towards me, had not made themselves uneasy 
reapecting myfuttire fate, yet under the representations 
of my sorrowful friend, it seemed to assume an im- 
portance which called for a few silent tsars aiao from 
them. Their two pocket-handkerchiefs were brought 
forth at the same moment. Even my grandmother was 
touchedj and pulled out hers from under the striped 
cotton cushion. 

I must be forgiven if I confess that I too followed 
the general example. In the firat place, the loss of the 
skating-pleasure, and secondly the uncertainty of the lot 
which lay before me, melted my heart into a condition of 
melancholy, so that when I heard the weeping of poor 
Schmied and aaw the emotion of Jay relationSj tears 
Tfilled dowu mj cheeks almost before I was aware, 
ailing upon the hot stove, hissed, as they were 

<- grandmother was the first to emerge, as it were, 
this sea of gobs and tears, and set foot on dry 
She took a pinch out of the connteBs's snuff- 
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"boxj placed the epectaclea of flie departed genml on 
her nose, and admonislied me to lislen to lier ^^'\th. the 
greatest attention. She tlien addregsed ta me a speech, 
interlarded with proverbfi of all kinds, and in which, 
aftei* an immeuBe amount of good advice and adraoni- 
tion, she said that hesides the necessity common to all 
men of fitting themselves for heaven, it was also the 
Anty of each individual to choose for himself some 
especial calling or business by which to earn his daily 
bread, 

"The choice of a vocation^" continued ahe, after a 
pause, "onr dear Lord hag aot made dlflicult in your 
case^ hecaase from the want of a certain necessary, 
which people call money j nothincj beyond trade is open 
to yon. But which particular branch of trade yon 
may choose, which is most according to your taste, 
is 

"Yea," said my eldest aunt, taking up the un- 
finished sentence, ''yon can at all events decide ou this 
point; yon can gIioobg that for which yoa have most 
inclination and natural fitness.^' 

I might decide npon that for which I had the most 
aptitude, yet I could not say that I felt more aptitude 
for one calling than for another. My experience was 
of this kind. If I saw a painter at work I felt the 
artist within me, and believed it would not be difhcult 
for me to succeed in his brilliant career. If, on the 
other hand, I saw a student in his short velvet coat, 
white cap, and long pipe with its bright-coloured tassels, 
I was convinced that I could make just as good a 
figure, and become a most capital student. It was juat 
the same when I was in the public courts of justice 
And heard the lawyers pleadings or whea on Sundays 
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I saw on parade the officers -vralking about all tricked 
out in their uniform. FortunatGly also even trade bad 
its attractive side in tjiia ideal view of iLiugs. 

Sitting on a high stool ia & countin^-honae, how- 
ever, was not a^eable, and standing behind a couiiter 
was intolerable to me. But shopkeeping^ as I saw it 
in our town, was, according to my ciiildiah imagination, 
only one of the very lowest steps of mercantile life, 
and I believed that I had only to aBcend to a higher 
stand-point when trade would assume a very different 
aspQct, In this view of the subject I aaw nothing lees 
than the commerce of some sea-port town with which 
I had become acquainted in my geographical school- 
gtndiea. Here I fancied myself seated at my desk 
close to the shore, receiving fliiips and their cargoes at 
firat hand, and hearing the aailora relate beautiful stories 
about life amongst the savages and the Hottentots. 

My grandmother now enumerated the different kiijds 
of trades, and my eldest aunt stated clearly to me the 
pro9 and cons of each. First there was the weaver. 
But thig calling I rejected from the firat, becauae he 
vmBi always stand glnedj as it were, behind his ma- 
chine. Next came the merchant's clerk, but that also 
I decided against, because he must he for ever hanging 
his head over his ledgers , whilst as regarded the ware* 
or goods themselves, which, by their pecuKar fragrance 
and their strange outlandish packing, reminded me so 
delightfully of the foreign conntries whence they had 
been shipped, he so very rarely, if ever, came into 
contact with them. Businesses connected with exchange 
were especially repugnant to me, and that owing to 
peculiar experience of my own. I had at one time 
formed a most tender friendship with the son of a 
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money-dealer^ who, however, sacrificed me in favour of 
ftnother boy of mj own (ige^ because he wore a better 
coat than I did, and was richer and of a, better faniQy 
ihun myself. My graji dm other , to whom, at the time, 
I related this sorrowful experience, replied to me 
according to her ustial mode: 

"He who has much money m hia purse has a cold 
and facile heart" 

I fixed that proverh in my memory, and determined 
never to be a money-dealer, and never to have so much 
money aa to make my heart facile and cold. 

Thus after all these various callings had been passed 
in review before me and rejected, there remained only 
one for wliich my relatives unanimously declared, and 
that principally because it would be the least expensive 
in learning — namely, that I should he apprenticed to 
the grocery-buainess, which might be called comraeroa 
in its smallest be^nning. 

I was not dii^inclined for the proposal, which was 
a great aatisfaction to the family-council, with the 
exception of poor Mis3 Schmied, whose tears now flowed 
with renewed plenteousneas. 

"Ah,'* deplored she, ^'now the poor lad must be a 
tradeaman and not brought up to the church as his 
poor father wished! Ah, you, wbo were yourself the 
wife of a clergyman,'^ said she, turning to my grand- 
mother^ "should be of a different mind. Xes, dear 
lady, and daring the whole of his childhood I observed 
his natural impiilaeB, and nothing shall ever persuade 
me that he was not bom to be a clergyman^ You 
flhould have seen him ou a Sunday afternoon, when it 
iF&s wet, and he was forced to Bta.y iudoQi^ tti 
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with the other chlWreu, Ouly thinks dear lady, how 
he would ^et one of my black silk aprons, and make 
me cut Hm a band such as the clergy wear — eo long 
— of white paper — and then he'd set himself np on 
two chairs, Kke a pnlpit, and preach to the other 
children, just as jf he were in the church — yoa 
know how — firstly and aecoudly! Ah, it was so 
beaudftill" 

Poor Schmied might have seduced me agnin into 
weeping with her, had not my grandmother saidj Tilth 
aoTJiewhat of seTCrity: 

''Do he rational^ Miss Schmiedl One muat not ex- 
cite a child's desire for that to which he can ne^er 
attain. It would be miich better if you told him about 
what 13 attractive in a shopkeeper's Hfe." 

^'It is no use my denying,'^ Bfud the poor old soul, 
with a sigh, **that I woTild much rather see my darling 
in a pulpit than behind a connter. But the will of the 
Lord he done!" 

Poor old Stihmied, who really was the best creature 
in the world i acquiesced with great tact, and very 
shortly assured the ladies in council that I was, without 
exception, oue of the most sensible of lads, and that I 
had talent for anything. 

"Ah," aaid she, smiling through her tears, like the 
eun on an April-day^ *'when he is once settled to his 
tradeHTnan life, he will certainly he an excellent cor- 
re.spondeut. Only think, my dear lady, there was old 
IVita^ the letter-carrier — - he is long since dead and 
buried, God he merciful to hia soul! — he brought 
your late huBband, the blessed clergyman, bis letters, 
and then that little lad of ours, he too must hare his 
letters, so what did he do, but get bits of paper and 
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made them up into letters, and gave them to old 
Fritz, who was to take them with the others; and then 
yoTi should have seen his delight when the next day 
the old man brought them back and he received them 
aa answers. Then he would put on ray spectaclea and 
read through his letters, just like his blessed grand- 
father, shaking his head all the while ^nd laughing. 
Groodneaa met it wag the drollest thing in the world J" 

Thug it was decided in the family-council, and 
assented to by myself, that I should commence my 
shopkeeper caxeer in the grocery-line. I had already 
to a certain degree studied and comprehended the 
elementary part of this business with my aunt, there- 
fore it would not be so difficult to make me into a 
clever tradesman of this kind. 

One reason which indiiced my family to devote me 
to thia branch of trade was, independently of the 
money consideration, the probability that a situation 
might be found for me in the town where we livedi 
00 that I need not be removed fax from my relatrona. 

My grandmother, therefore j immediately ordered 
the local paper t that she might aacertain if amongst 
the advertisemetttfl which it contained, any would suit 
our purpose. There were a great number, but alE 
accampanied by conditions which were not accordant 
with my circumstances^ For instance, one apprentice 
advertised for ** would obtain hoard and lodging with 
his principal, in consideration of which an equivalent 
in money would be required." Or the same thing in 
ther words, thus, "a certain sum yearly as an appren- 
tice-fee would he required^ in return for wliich the 
youth would be provided with board and lodging." 
The family-council sought day after day for 
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advertiBement unattended hj these unpleasant condi- 
tional but in vain, and therefore came to the unanimoua 
copclufiioD ttat tbey themselves \vould advertise j and^ 
commending me to the Christian compaBsiou of the 
grocer-pnblic, offer me a.B an apprentice. Tor this 
piirpoBO my grandmother laid a sheet of paper before 
her^ pointed a pen, and coinmenced to write, whiUt 
poor Schmied stood behind looking over her shoulder 
with her pocket-bandkerchief in her Iiand^ for her fore- 
boding heart already told her that she would soon have 
occasion t6 abed flome bitter teara over my fate. And 
of a trutbj scarcely had my grandmother written many 
words when her features became agitated, and, shaking 
her head, she said, with her eyes full of tears: 

^^But, my dear lady, the poor lad ia not a sub- 
ject — " 

T pricked up my ears at once, and even my aunts 
looked inquiringly at my grandmother as Schmied 
made thia remark, But the old lady wrote on, mtb- 
out regarding any one, until she had finished; then she 
took the paper in her hand and read aloud; 

"A yoimg subject of good family, without pro- 
perty, yet fiirnibhed with the necessary preparatory 
knowledge^ is in search of a aituation with a grocer, 
in order to learn the business. He can, however, offer 
only a Tery small remuneration for board and lodging, 
which he must receive in the house of his employer." 

I heard this quietly to the end. Then I also put 
in my say, and remarked somewhut earnestly to my 
grandmother, that as it appeared to me I was not 
really, after all, a mbjsct^ and that I had never heard 
the term otherwise used than aa applicable to a school- 
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master'fl-afisistant, of whom it is said, when seeking 
for a fiiination, that he is qualified for such and sxui. 
subjects. 

Schmied, without saying a word, nodded approvingly 
at me, and even my aunts objected to the word subject j 
and at length induced my grandmother to alter it, and 
to say instead, "A youth of good family," &c. 

I was next required to copy this composition care- 
fully and carry it myself to tibe newspapei^of&ce. I 
copied it accordingly, and, taking my cap firom the 
wall, went out. 

Poor Sehmied, whose semdtilve heart now saw of a 
truth that the moment was approaching in which I 
must begin my life for good or for evil, hastened after 
me, and weeping pressed me to her heart, thrusting 
into my hand at the same time a silver groschen, 
which, whilst I gratefully accepted, affected me so 
profoundly that I was very much nearer tears than 
laughter. 

At this she was still more deeply moved, and as I 
went down the steps I heard her saying with sobs, 
that I was the best child in the world, and that the 
talent which I possessed for everything would enable 
me, even in a retail shop, to make a distinguished 
figure. 
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Mt firot bnainess on tke moniiiig vrhjch snccoeded 
ttia remarkable day was to fetoli the newspaper, that 
w© might eee whether the advertisemetit which my 
grandmother had drawn np respecting me, was in- 
bertedi 

Of a truth, there it stood, legibly and beautifully, 
a square advertisement inclosed with a black line. I 
felt myself considerably edified by seeing something 
about myself in print. 

After a few days the advertisement began to operate, 
and a number of letters were sent to us from the news- 
paper-ofBce, addressed to the initials which had been 
given- 

My grandmother, who evidently was pleased by 
this resnlt, opened one letter after another, but always 
after reading them looked disappointed; for there was 
not Doe of these which did not state conditions witJa 
which it was impossible that we could comply. For 
inataucGj in. one ease, the letter said, "With regard to 
the adyertisement 10, in to-day'a paper, N'o. 220, in- 
eerted under the initials H. H., the writer of this letter 
inquires if the youth referred to be of a strong physical 
frame, as any one whom we might take into onr eer- 
Yic© would be required to help in cleaning ont the 
shop." 

Another epistle, after a similar introduction, said: 
''As I unite with my grocery a^id drug business 
the agency of our widely circulated local paper, *the 
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Tntenigencer/ it would bo a part of the dntiea af tlia 
ygutli whom I ahould take mio my service to deliver, 
twice a week, this paper at the houses of such as take 
^^it in regularly." 

A tliirdf who seei^ed gotuewhat prepoBsesBed in my 
favour, inquired if I conld be trusted to go out with 
children J as In the large family of the writer^ it waa 
necesaary that the apprentice in his leisisre hours, aud 
after eig-ht o'clock, should be so employed; that he 
ought to be fond of cLildreu and have a pleasure in 

I their Bociety, as he would have the elder children to 
care for and to amuse in all kinda of rational ways." 
A fourth, who wrote iu a sanctified style, inquired 
whether the proposed youth were of an unquestionably 
christian character.^* Tt? him my grandmother would 
. have replied satisfactorily, had not he demanded an 
^fctmuHually larg-e sum for board and lodging, 

' Thus nothing suitable offered for me in this direc- 
^BtioU) and alihongb my grandmother endeavoured to 
console herself by the reflection that every beginning 
was difiiGalt, and that no tree fell from the first blow, 
yet she was evidently greatly annoyed by the un- 
favourable prospect, and maintained more resolutely 
than ever that I was a young ite'er-do-weel upon whom 
the blessing of the Lord did not rest. 

The nnaacceagful result of these attempts was all 
^^the more annoying to me, as I had alreatly severed 
myself from my former school-a^&ociates with a certain 
degree of pride, and had begun to treat them with thnt 
patronising air which the prospective man of bneinesa 
aaaumeB when he has thrown off the garb of the boy. 

Just then, however, late aa it was, another letter 
came, in answer to the advertisement. My grandmother 
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hastily opened and read it through with ^eat ssitiafac- 
(irnL It Tvaa from Mr. Keiflsmehl, the proprietor of a 
middle-clafis grocer j-busmess, a person with whom my 
family were acqaainted, and whose proposal included 
BO nnacceptable conditions. True, the term of my 
apprenticeship was to last for five years, hut for this 
I was to be boarded a,nd lodged in his hi>use, free of 
all cost Mr. Reissmehl also assured ns that hia appren- 
tices were employed solely in the biisineas of the shop, 
and not, as in so many other businessea, in services 
which were not at all suited for them. 

I knew Mr. Keiasmehl exceedingly well, and did 
not really deserve all this acceptable consideration at his 
hands. The dwellinD^ which he inhabited adjoined 
our Bchool-houfle , and hia garden ran alongside of our 
playground, A tolerably high wall separated them, 
and not all the admonitions and threats of our teachers 
could prevent us, lads, from playing our old neighbour 
all kinds of roguish tricks. But nobody who had seen 
Ids queer figure would haye been very angry with es, 
nor yet surprised, that the very sight of him excited us 
to mischief. 

Our school opened in euDuner at seven o'clock in 
the morning, and a number of us usually were in the 
playground half an hour earlier to be ready for the 
expected appearance of our neighbour^ who, regularly 
as clock-work, entered his garden a quarter before seven 
to ascertain, as it seemed to us, exactly how much 
his plants and vegetables had grown during the night. 
He waa then dressed in full eostum©, his thin little 
figure adorned in the most extraordinary manner. His 
eagre, pointed countenance was seen under a foxy 
own wig, on the top of which a little round bat wa| 
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placed so forward that the front Tim seemed to be 
exactly on a liae with the toes of his shoes. He was 
attired in a brown coat, ditto waistcoat, black breeches 
and white stockings. 

Immediately on entering the garden he walked 
with calm, regolar steps np to an andent sun-dial which 
stood in one comer, and drawing forth, with many 
grimaces, and as if with immense di£Bcidty, a thick, 
round silver watch, which was hung to a steel chain, 
compared its time with that of the old sun-dial, and 
legidatedit accordingly. This important duty performed, 
he took out his snuff-box, tapped the lid ^oughtfuUy, 
then took a pinch, gazing on all around him with great 
satisfaction. 

So far, bowever, the whole thing was not so re- 
markably curious or amusing to us observant school- 
boys. But when the old gentleman had taken his 
pinch of snuff, he began his circuit round the garden, 
which we followed with the most exact attention, 
although, or rather perhaps for that very cause, we knew 
everything which would then occur, even to the most 
insignificant particular. The finger of the dock could 
not, day by day, move with more exact regularity 
round tiie dial-plate than our neighbour round his 
garden. 

Near the sun-dial stood a large pear-tree, before 
which the old gentleman stationed himself. First he 
gazed up into the tree, then he struck the stem with 
the flat of his hand three blows. This duty performed 
he walked straight on to a row of young fruit-trees, 
every one of which he touched in succession with his 
hand. If by any chance, however, he passed one 
over, he was sure to turn back, and then the poor^ 
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neglecfetl tree received a still more affectionate hand- 
carcflB. It was this very chance for which especially 
we waited in our cotiier of the playgrcmnd-wall, and 
whenever the old gentlemaTi paaaed over a tree, or even 
a portion of the trellis which he was accustomed to 
touch every morning' in the santo manner, we shouted 
ontj laughing aloud, and as merry as imps, "would 
he only be so very obliging as to turn back again.'* 

These promenades through the garden continued 
perhaps for a quarter of an hour, during which, as I 
have already said, he made every morning precisely 
the same jnovemetitSj remained standing by the eame 
flower-beds oud trees , and always touching with his 
hand the very same spots on the espaliers as well as on 
the garden-fence* 

Th& old gentlemaiiT however, was very far feni 
appearing affronted by our fim and our shouting to 
him; on the contrary, he generally turned round on 
such occasions, not unfrequently smiling at us, and 
nodding with his thin pale countenance in the most 
friendly manner. Nevertheless there was a something 
so strange in his smile^ that the lesser hoys leapt down 
from the wall into the playground, ao terrified were 
they whenever old Eeissmehl looked at us with that 
kindly, but unaccountable expreH&ion. 

Towards seven o'clgck, having brought his pro- 
menade to an endj he tumed to the house, where^ in 
the meantime, one shutter of a window which looked 
into the garden was opened, and the sister of our old 
neighbodr, Mi&a Eeisemehlj made her appearance. Her 
intentions bad reference to a flannel night-jacket which, 
having carefully shaken, she hung out in the suu^ 
after which, casting a searching glance over the garden. 
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eKe withdrew, and the nest minute ik& gaxdeu^door 
opened from within, and out came a fat poodle that, 
with no little, trouble waddled into tiie garden to ealute 
ita master with a weak whining and barking. 

Just at this time our school-hell usually Bounded; 
but we had now seen all that took place in our neigh- 
bors garden^ for after the old poodle had inhaled a 
few raouthfulfl of fresh air, and taken its regular and 
stated wiilk, it waddled back into the house, accompa- 
nied by Mr. Eeissmehl, who went in also to drink his 
morning-cup of coffee. In mounting the door-eteps, 
however, he never failed to touch his flannel-jacket in 
four places, seized and turned the door-handle with 
both handsj opened it and walked into the house, after, 
according to hia invariable custom, he had coughed a 
few times. 

This very same Mr- Eeissmehl then it was, who 
now, in reply to my grandmother's advertiaementj de- 
clared himself ready, under certain very unexception- 
able conditions, to inatruct me in the practical and 
theoretical duties of a tradesman. My grandmother, 
who had called together the family-council for the 
discussion of this important question, was very much 
in favour of our school-neighbour, so also my aunt, 
nor, as far as I myself was concerned, had I anything 
against him. Indeed however much I atid my com^ 
panions might have given him reaBon for offence, yet 
BO far had he always shown himself from taking it, 
that when we rushed out of school, and he happened 
to be standing at his shop-door, he gave ub innumerable 
proofs of his goodwill and kindliness by throwing out 
whole handfula of almonds and raisins and dried pluma 
for us to scramble for. 
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There was one person, however, who did not regard 
the prospect in an attractive light, this was poor Idlsa 
Schmied- Although she made the most violent eflforts 
to keep her composure, she conld not prevent a few 
tears from rolling down her cheeks. She shook her 
head sorrowfully whilst my ^andmother was settiag 
forth in systematic order the advantagea of 3fr. Reiss- 
mehl*s proposal, without one* venturing to interrupt 
the old lady; nor was it until she had ended, and the 
family-council had about half and half fallen into her 
viewft, that she attempted to counteract the project hy 
a few feeble words, 

"Ah, my dear lady^and you a clerffyman's "widowl" 
said she, "And may God forgive me if I venture to 
speak a word against my fellow-creatures. But people 
do wlusper such strange things about old Reissmehl, 
naj— " 

"Well, what do they say?" interrupted my grand- 
mother , somewhat gruffly. 

*'Ah, my good lady!" said she, "you would not 
believe anything of the sort; and I for my part, no 
indeed! I would not actually swear to it, hut they do 
say that old Reissmehl must have something on hin 
mind, because he can't rest, but goes wandering up 
and down his house, feeling at everything as if he 
wanted to find something. — In shorty my dear lady, 
it is not right" 

"Te^T grandmother," added I, in a tone of preco- 
cious wisdom^ *^hG doea go all about, feeling at every- 
thing. That I myself have often seen," 

But my grandmother pronounced all this "stupid 
nonsense,'' and without any delay wrote> with her own 
hsiidf a christian letter, as she termed it, to Mr. Reias- 
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ineliT, in wliicli she mentioned to Lim various particu- 
lara regarding my apprentieesbip ; and us tb© ol<I 
gentleman replied the same day, assenting to all her 
views, notliing remained but that I should become his 
apprentice, and tLe very next day enter upon my 
duties. 

Mj aunt packed my email stock of linen and 
clotLes in a small box; my grandraotlier gave me a 
copy of the Bible, a couple of liymn-booka, and a 
number of unbound sermons; and^ at the moment when 
I was leaving my old home to take my first step into 
bxisines3-Ufe, poor old Schmied met me at the Louse- 
door, and, with a very wofal conntenance^ presented 
me with a pair of dark-coloured linen-sleeves which 
fihe had made on purpose for me, praj^g me, at the 
same time, never to forget her, 

I went alone and very thoughtftilly througph the 
streets, and soon stood before Reis&niehrs shop, where 
I rema,ined stationary, and looked lap with a deep sigh 
to the school-house adjoining^, where I had spent so 
many sweet and painfiil hours. 

Although I cannot confess that I entered upon my 
business- career with great hopes, yet these two houses 
appeared to me like the imajs;e of the past and the 
future. The low, bnt uewly-built and pleasant-looking' 
flchool-honse, with its bright large windows, had never 
before looked so home-like as on this very morning 
when I must pass by the open door and enter the nest 
house, which had an appearance so altogether difFerenti 
so gloomy and yet so imposing. 

It was one of those houses, of which there are 
many in old towns, tall and narrow, with small, irre- 
gular windows^ which are placed in such ju-mblo,-! 
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disorder that, from the outside^ it is impossible to s&y 
how many storeys there are. The gable-end, which was 
turned to the streetj had the top of its pyramid crowned, 
with a carved wooden figure, the head of which how- 
ever waa gone. The lower storey was occupied hy the 
shop, before the entrance to which stood an ancient rough- 
hewn atone fignre repreflentiDg a gigantic soldier or jomv 
neyman of the middle ag-es, who was, eingularly enough, 
furnished with an immensely long noae. The nose of 
this stone fignre had hitherto no little amused ua. How 
often had it been coloured by some of the boldest amongst 
US with red, yellow, or green paint; and how many a 
boll of clay had we stuck on it, or played it some 
other trick of the same kind! It had moreover become 
m bright as a looking-glass with all our rubbing and han- 
dling, and could be seeu. shining out at a great distance. 

My heart felt quite heavy as I stood there between 
the two houses, and whenever I made a step forward 
towards the house of old Reiesmehl, I seemed forcibly 
pnlled back again by the nobe and htunining sound of 
voices in the school-room, for niy old companions were 
just beginning their singiug-lesson, and I conld do no 
other than Usten to them. 

I saw how they all rose up from their benches, how 
they took their little song-bookB in their hands, out of 
which I, too, had sung hundreds of times, and as they 
struck np the old well-known song, 

It comes tlia winter aeMon 
The winter with all hia anow 

a BeuBQ of sadness so strongly overcame me that I felt 
very much like poor old Miss Schmied. 

Here I seemed to stand between the two houses, 
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a poor forlorn child; there was the school — but both 
fdth it and its beloved playground I had no longer 
either art or part; and here, life in the shop beckoned 
me forward with a grave and gloomy aspect. The 
old stone figure seemed to me now for the first time 
to assume a very quizzical expression, and the winter- 
son laughed and sparkled in his shining nose. 

Yet I was glad that it was only the winter-sun 
which beheld between dreary snow-clouds the changing 
character of my life. Yes, of this I was heartily glad, 
for if my conuudes within tho school-walls had been 
singing — 

The apring-time la lieglimtng 
Wltb nuulilne ud aU its flowera, 

how much heavier would my heart have been; and 
who knows if I should not have run back to my 
grandmother and declared to her with tears, that I 
neither would nor could live in that gloomy house with 
old Mr. R^ssmehL In my distress of mind I might 
even have told a lie and said, 

"Yes, grandmother, the stone figure at the house- 
door has told me that what Miss Schmied says is true; 
things are neither right nor comfortable in that 
house!" 

But just at this moment the singing ceased in the 
school. I heard the voice of the master admonishing 
the boys to go home in an orderly manner and without 
noise; then the books were slapped down; I heard the 
clattering of the slates, and that I might not be seen by 
my former companions just at the moment when I 
took my first step into a life of trade, I turned quickly 
away and entered the shop of Mr. BeissmehL 



CHAPTER IIL 

PMlUp, 

I BNTBRiSD the shop of Mr. EeiBsmehl 

Who does not remember from the daya of hia 
childhood the shop m which sugar-candj", almonda and 
raisinSj and such like delicacies were purchased? Who 
cannot recall the time when with the acquired wealth 
of a few pence he stood before the counter j and, giving 
the reins to Ma desorea^ asked for sugar-candy or dried 
plums? With what greedy, covetous eyes he then 
gazed into the receptacles which contained these articles, 
and wished for nothing more earnestly than that he 
was able to live in confidential intercourse with those 
boxes and drawers, and eo be able to enjoy their con- 
tents as often as he desired! 

Foolish wishes! They indeed become changed by 
years, but they never leave ns. I, however, on that 
particular morning when I entered the shop of my 
future master, did not think of tiie sweet contents of 
the various drawers and slides. No. I wished with 
eameat longing that the time were come in which I, 
an aceompliahed tradesman, should be able to leave 
this shop to enter upon a life which wonld hasten roe 
to a aea-port town, with its infinite expanse of ocean 
and its forest of masts. 

I was not, however, able to indulge these dreams 
for long. Mr. Eeisamehl, who had already become 
aware of my presence, walked forth from a little glasa- 
door over which was written in golden letters the word 
" connting-honse." Hie thin face had jnst the same 
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friendly, smiling expression as tihat with wMch he 
received our jests in the garden; he, however, wore a 
white night-cap, instead of the high-crowned hat, and, 
in place of the brown coat a round short jacket. His 
aims from the wrist to the elbow were encased in a 
pair of dark-colonred cotton sleeves, the underside of 
which was very shiny. The good man also wore his 
spectacles low on his nose, but which on entering the 
shop he raised close to his eyes. 

As is very possible in such cases, I had never once 
heard Mr. Beissmehl speak a word, although I had 
seen him hundreds of times, so that for anything I 
knew to the contrary he might not possess Uie noble 
gift of speech; and I, in fact, seemed ahnost to think 
of him as dumb. Neither on this particular morn- 
ing was I immediately undeceived, for he gazed at 
me for some time through his spectacles, nodded a 
few times in a friendly manner, and then glanced 
along the counter, where his eye became rivetted on a 
little wet spot. He walked up to it, dipped his finger 
into the liquid, then lifted it to his nose as if to ascertain 
by means of the organ of smell what it reaUy was. 
Immediately on doing so he fixed his glance so firmly 
upon it that his eye seemed set; after that he touched 
his tongue with his finger, thus bringing the organ of 
taste to his assistance. 

"£i, ei, so, so!" murmured he to himself, and I, 
hearing him thus speak, seemed regularly astonished. 
"Hnifhml double distilled corn-brandy, of edx-and-tweniy 
degrees! It ought not to be thus carelessly spilled 
about! Heigh! Phillip!" 

After this, he turned round, and thus addressed 
me: 
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*^Aha, my dear lad I Very nice indeed tliat yott 
are come to-day; bnfe your grandmother, the good lady, 
did not iirobftbly mention to you the hour I fixed, 1 
begged her, the worthy lady, to seiid yon about twelve 
o'clock. It iflj howeyQT, by my — and ao aaymg he 
seized hold of the long steel chain and drew forth his 
round turnip-like watch — - *4t is by my watch already 
five, minutes past twelve j five Tnintiteal Ay, ay! — i. 
Heigh, Phillip 1" shouted he now into the house, "wheraJ 
can you have bidden yourself?** 

The person thus summoned Jiiade hia appearancQl 
with long £itrides, and presented such a fonu ^.nd ancbl 
a grave and f^olemn countenance that, bad it not been 
noonday, I might have imagined Mr. Keissmebl had 
summoned a ghoat. 

Phillip, BO the appariUoa was called, was a tall 
yoi3ng man, who looked considerably taller than he 
really was, from his remarkable leannees. He had 
light-coloured, almost yellow hair, parted along tbft- 
middle and bruahed down each side of the head, soi 
stiff and so straight that at a distance it bore no in- 
considerable resemblance to new thatch. Whether it 
were that this style was not suited to his countenance, 
or tbat its solemn, grave eipression did not accord 
with the long-limbed slovenly figure, I cannot say, but 
the whole produced an unspeakably comic effect. 

Sueli was the appearance which Phillip, my col- 
league and my Kuperior, presented as he entered the 
shop; and, by-thc-bye, I ought to have mentioned that 
Ilia armfi were so long that he could have loosened 
hia knee-buckleB without stoopijag, if he bad worn such 
appendages. 

"Phillip/* said the old gentleman, "why Is the 
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cotmter always gpilled over with brandy? I will not 
allow itt Have I not pr&vided all kinds of doths and 
sfongea to clean away messes of thin kind? Yes, the 
wood may well look dirty and the escellent eix-and- 
twenty brandy be wasted.'^ 

Phillip bowed Lie head towards his left shoulder^ 
probably in humility, or to prevent his prmeipal having 
the troiihle of looking up into his face, seeing that he 
was so much the taller of the two, and tlieu replied in 
a low voice and with a deliberation auch as I had never 
^^before heard; 

*^It ifi only »u accident, magter. Juat as I was 
^^measurijig' out the brandy I heard the Httle dog crying 
in the house, so I ran m to see what was the matter/' 
*'Eij ei, so, so!" interrupted the old gentle aan, 
"What amiss with poor Fanny?'* 

**01i nothing, master," replied FhiUip> "she waa 
lying in the window in the sun, and a cloud came 
over the sky and made it dtili, and that yejsed the 
poo* beast." 

"Well, well,^' returned Mr. ReiasmeM, "let her 
be; the sun will soon come out again. Here is our 
new apprentice," continued he, pointing towards me; 
"I hope, Phillip, you will take to Lim kindly, and 
^^make him by degrees acquainted with everything." 

On thi^ Phillip raised his head for a moment to 
^^ook at me from the distance where I stood, after 
which he dropped it towards his right shoulder, and 
aasured Ms principal that be would do the utmost in 
bia power to give me the necosaary instruction, 

Thiis 8aid, Mr. Reissmehl returned to the counting- 
house, and I followed my new instructor into the shop- 
parlour, where he at onee commenced hifi iii^li'O'd.v^Ti. 
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I T?rae told to put on a pair of sleeves, and, as T bave 
Baid, poor Miss Schmied Imd furnished me witk a pair 
of lier own makings I did so, after which Pldllip 
gave me a green apron to tie round my waiet. Thus 
attired, I thought in a moBt lively manner of that good 
old sotil, poor Schmied, and wondered what ske would 
have said cotild she Lave beheld me. 

The first instruction which Phillip gave me was in 
the noble and necessary business of paper-bag making, 
and as I had practised this initiatory step already with 
my aunt^ it proceeded rapidly and satisfactorily. I 
quickly perceived the various sizes and forms which 
were in use in ReiSBiuchrB shop, and as the principal 
came into the back-parlour at one o'clock to inq^uire 
after his dinner, he was evidently pleased with my 
apparently rapid progress, and gave it as his opinion 
that I should soon become acquainted with the practical 
part of the business. 

At the dinner-table I was introduced to the third 
member of the familyj the sister of our principal, Miss 
Barbara Reissmehl, whom I already knew fi*om her 
daily appearance at the garden-window. Thia worthy 
lady had passed the bloom of youth, and retained but 
little of the freshness or agility of her earlier years, 
Biiless it were in the activity of her tongue, which was 
astonishing. 

She was extremely amiable towards me on this 
occasion, and whilst taking her soup told me about 
my grandmother and all my auntg, and of a great 
many other persons who served as living figures in 
these histories. My master, on the contrary, was silent 
in the highent degree, which did not give me any 
bad idea of his understanding, nor yet of his good 



win towards me. If he had been aa loquaciuua as Ms 
sister, it would have rendered it extremety difficult for 
me to have swallowed a moisel, because good manners 
required that when ehe came to any important portion 
of her narration, which alas occurred very frequently^ 
we should lay down our knives and Corke, and give 
her our best attention. Phillip, at all events, did so, 
and sat nearly half the dinner-time listening atten- 
tively, with his mouth open, a mode of behavionr 
which had evidently cBtablished him firmly in Mifls 
Barbara's good graces. I, however, am to this day of 
opinion, that this was the cause of Lis increaaitig^ 
meagrenesfl, 

When dinner was ended, Phillip wished liis prin- 
cipal and Misa Barbara a good digestion; I did the 
same, and then we withdrew. The afternoon was 
employed in my still farther initiation into the prac- 
tical details of hnsinoss. Amongst many other beau- 
tiful and useful things, I learned, for instance, how to 
measure out oil and vinegar, but still was not able at 
once to acquire the bold and expert manipulation of 
Phillip, whereby the dripping overflow of the measure 
was poured again into the trough. He also taught me 
how coffee, sugar, was weighed, without wronging 
either the customer or the dealer. 

Willie this lesson wag in prDgress, my instructor 
all at once disappeared into the adjoining room where 
we had dined. After a little while I beard there the 
voice of Miss Reissmebl speaking in an undertone, and 
my quick, accustomed senses recognised the clatter of 
cups and Baucera, together with a fragrant odour that 
excited a pleasant hope of coffee being in preparation, 
but which, aa far as I waa coucemed at \e,Ba?L^ '^s^'i 



fulfilled, Phillip t on the contrarj, appeared to 
paid a coffee- vifit to MIsa Barbaitt; nor, alUiongh on 
bu rettim to the shop, lie appeared scrapiiloTisly to 
have wiped away from \as moath^ with the upper aad 
niuoiled portion of his eleeTe, every outward trac«^ 
could he remove the unquestionable odom of the deli- 
cious beverage which he brought with him. 

This neglect natnrallj annoyed me, for it seemed 
to me that I onght, on this day, to have been regarded 
as a gueat. Bat then I observed, to my great aston- 
ifthment, that neither had my good master been in-^ 
vited to coffee anymore than myself; and still more was 
I astonished when somewhat later, he looked into the 
parlour, and, inquiring if coffee were not ready, was 
told by his sister that she had not time to make any 
that day. 

Alasf very strange ideas arose m my mind, and 
whiUt I at once recognised Miss Barbara as being a 
very important person , I could not, after this circinn- 
Btance, help looking np to Phillip, "What an enormotxB 
amount of talent and knowledge he must posi^ess when 
he was m muck preferred before the principaL 

In the evening, towards eight o^clock, Mr, Beiss- 
mehl took off his sleevea and jacket, which he hung 
npon & large nail behind his desk. His night-cap he 
set upon the head of a little stone monster which stood 
npon the atovo, and the cheek of which he patted. 
Thia doae, he locked up the counting-house, attired 
liimflelf exactly in hia morning garden-costume, set hia 
hilt forward on his lieadj and completed his toilet by a 
Spanish walking-cane with a silver knob. Then bidding 
Miss Barbara good-nij^ht, find casting a searching glance 
round the ehop, closed here and there a drawer which 



waa a little open, or br&uglit forward a jar wluch waa 
shoved too far hack. In passing nte he looked at me 
fixedly for a Tnomeiit through his spectacles, nodded 
and inquired how I liked the biismeBs* 

Having reached the shop- door, he remained Ettand- 
g for a raomentj and called the poodle^ the fat little 
aimy, "which on this summona came waddLnig forth, 
and having accompanied her master to the front of the 
.house, turned round and came back again. 
f Phillip gave me several pewter oil-measiures to 
dean, and w^hiktlwaa bnaied so doing he disappeared 
into the adjoining room, whence he emerged at abont 
EiDe o*clock, in order to give me inatructions as to 
closing the &hop-shutt<>rB. 

J' This done, he lighted a large hraea lamp, and we 
inonnted up-stairs' but not, however, nnti! 1 had taken 
a frugal supper of bread-and-butter and a glass of beer, 
vhich was brought into the ahop for me- 



CHAPTER IV. 
A Nelghbftur. 



^^wnicn 

r 

Thk house of theReissmehls was quite as uncomfort* 
^Hhle and as gloomy inside, as it appeaTed from the street. 
Hfcearcel/ any two chambers lay on the same level. The 
various rooms were reached and connected hy numbers 
of small stairs which led, some up and some down. 
These stairs were very old, of brownj worm-eaten wood 
with carved balustrades j and creaked and cracked at 
every step you took- On each &esh landing or turn 
in the stairs you ^ came upon such strange carved 
wooden figures, which seemed now to be Wi^vct^ ask^ 
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now grinnmg at yon, that it wotild Lave been no 
wonder if I, now going up for tlie first time by that 
flickering lamp-li^lit, had fancied they were alive and 
in niotion, Another thing which. stUl more increased 
the strangely dtBtnal character of the place was, that 
every moment almost yon came npnn little round or 
angular windows opening from chambers upon the Btair- 
caAe, and which now by lamp-light looked like darkly- 
gleaming eyes. 

I must confess that I was somewhat frightened. I 
could not help thinking of the atone figixre outride 
with the long nose, and I do not know how it was 
that the mad idea came into my mind, aad which per- 
secuted me the whole night in dreams, that thesd 
wooden figures in a midnight quarrel had driven the 
stone fijgpirc, which had also once had a place inj^ide, 
out into the street, 

Phillip harried up the first flight of stairs, past the 
rooms of the first etoreyj and in reply to my question 
regarding them said, that they were very rarely used- 
Through the second storey he passed more leiaurely^ 
pointing out to me the sleeping-room of our principal 
and that of Miss Barbara. The third storey was 
reached by an old winding stiurcase, and here our 
chambers were eituated. These two rooms had. origin- 
ally been one, and were now divided by a wooden 
partition. Abed stood in each; mine against the outer 
wall^ 80 that the sloping roof hnng over it 

The builder of this house must aasiu'edly have had 
a great passion for carved and decorative work, for 
even the very beams of the roof were chiselled and 
painted^ and at each junction with the wall you wera 
met by a grotesque head, either of* man or beast, which 
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HOW" seemed to be laughing and griammg above my 
bed. Opposite tlie bed's foot was a window opening 
into tlie narrow space wWcL lay between our bousft 
and the next, an mterral of space only one yard wide, 
but proportion ably deep as the two houses were equally 
higli, This space foi-med below a narrow passage or 
thoronghfare between two streets. Exactly oppoaite 
to thie window opened another in the neighbour-house, 
which though somewhat lower, yet was bo close that 
nothing could he easier than to reach the hand across. 

The first chamber, that in which Phillip slept, was 
furnished with a email stove, and here he at once set 
about to light 8. fire, which, owing to the size of the 
room, produced about the same effect as the meagra 
bread-ajad-bntter supper in my hungry stomach; never- 
theless we drew each of us a chair aa cloae aB poesible 
to the Btove and began a little cauversation , in which 
Phillip endeavoured to give me a general idea of 
trade. He spoke principally of selling for ready money, 
hut came at length to credit under pajiiculkr circum- 
stances, assuring me that it was in the last degree 
difdcult to carry on the one without the other, and 
doubly difficult to observe the right medium between 
two. 

* Whilst we were in the midst of this interesting 
conversation, we were suddenly interrupted by a strange 
toand before my window. It might have been taken 
for a kind of song, at the same time that it somewhat 
resembled the howling of a dog. I listened and looked 
inqniiTBgly at my companion, who with an uneasy 
and annoyed countenance replied in a very moujnful 
Toice; 

B*hiHi thM CounUr, d 
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**Ah? that's om neighbour Dr. Burbna, who is ju«t 
now come home!" 

"Dr. Burbus?" I aeked, ''and who is he?" 

"Ob,*^ replied Phillip, aiLzioiiflj, "yoti'll soon know 
bim — soon know him. Dn yon bear?" 

There was a knocking now at the window, and at 
the same time a deep bass voice caiJed otit with great 
jovjaiity: 

**fieigb! Mr. Phillip — ^ youngs long-legged individual! 
Commercial genius!" 

Ag^ain there was & stilt louder knocking, and then 
a Btill more distinct BommonB: 

"Open your long ears, you knigbt of the raeM 
countenance ! " 

Phillip was now on his legs, and in reply to my 
queation, "What in all the world does this mean?" 
flhrugged his shoulders almost up to his ears, aad went 
into the adjoining chamber, where he quietly opened 
the window ttt my bed*s foot 

"Good evenings Doctor Burbus!" said he. 

^^Herr Doctor BarhusJ" replied the voice, "I have 
told you that already a thousand times!" 

**What do you want, Kerr Doctor Bnrbns?" asked 
Phillip, meekly, 

"Beloved youth!" replied the bass voice, now more 
kindly, ^^you would make me very happy by a small 
loan of wood and a little coal. It^s horribly cold, and 
I forgot this morning to teU. the girl — I gave her a 
great deal more money than was needed to get these 
things — and she has forgotten. — See, here's my 
bag! Do oblige me by filling it.'' 

With these words something was heard to fall on 
the floor of my room, and Phillip the next moment 
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retnrned with a eack in hifl tand, which was so hlack 
that it was easy to perceiye tliat it had been put to 
this service many a time before to-night My colleague 
bent down towards the stove with a deep sigh, and 
shovelled into the bag a quantity of coal, thea taking 
a bundle of wood under his arm, retuxned to my 
room. 

Soon after I heard the voice say: 
^^Merciy good youth!" 

The window was then closed, and the howling 
Bong was heard, dulled by the distance, for yet some 
time. 

I looked inqniringly at Phillip; hut how great 
■oever was my curiosity to know why these impudent 
demands had been so readily complied with, I did not 
like to disturb the deep and apparently melancholy 
reflection into which he seemed to have fallen, neither 
yet the remarks which he made to himself. 

"Yea," mnrmnred he moumfully, "he'll he the 
death of me yet! He shall — he muat leave me at 
peace! Fll tell everything; — everything?" 

He sat gazing into the fire with a troubled coun- 
tenance, and was evidently deeply agitated. Perhaps 
he felt ag if it would be a relief to unburden his 
mind. After a deep sigh, therefore^ and without any 
direct question on my part, he told me as foUowa: 

"When I first came into this house, three yeara 
ago, this was then, as now my room and I liked it 
very much. I waa occupied the whole day in my 
business: X had at that time a passion for the groceiy- 
trade, more even than I have now. I loved my paper- 
bags, and could have let coffee and lice sUde for hours 
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through my fingers ^ delighted to see their excellent 
qualitj. ITie room in the neighbouring house, over 
the way there, was at that time empty. It was used 
as a lumber-room. One day, howerer, I saw the people 
open the window, fetch away the old furniture, and 
wflflh the floor. I understood that it waa let to a 
tnedic^al stadont, who was jnst come from the university, 
and would remain here very quietly for acme time in 
order to prepare for liia exammation, 

"I was regularly pleased to think of this gentle- 
man ^ for as our wi^dowa were so close I hoped to 
have many intellectual and instructive conversationB 
with the yonng doctor, and especially by his means to 
increaae my knowledge of medicinal herbs, in which 
we deal. But — good Heavens ! He flitted into this 
room with only three books — a student with three 
books? ^ but with a dozen pipes, a monster of a 
beer-glass, a number of murderous weapons, and — 
what do you think? ■ — with — a humau skeleton! 
The maid-servant of the house told me that her mis- 
tress, at the sight of this horrible thing, fainted^ and 
when she came to again, insisted that the student 
should at once take himself o£f again. At which he 
laughed her to scorn , and stayed where be waa. He 
would not be driven away, and the police, to whom 
the applied, sflid, they could do nothing with him. 
When this came to Mr. Burbua's knowledge, he laughed, 
and said he would very willingly evacuate the mouse- 
hole, but that his skeleton had taken such a fancy to 
the dismal room, that in any case he would have to 
wait upon the lady of the house lu person and desire 
an extension of the tern for which the room was 
token. 

5 



"Now, I ask you, can you conceive the humble 
id&a? Poor womau, sKe "was in tlie most dxeadful 
Btate of mind, and for one whole day I did scarcely 
anytluBg else tban weigh and meaaiire out camphor 
and spirits of hartshorn for her. Mr. Burhuaj how- 
ever, stayed where he was, and would you helieve it? 
came to be on the most friendJy tenas witK madam, 
yonder^ but that was in a way wMch waa veryimplea- 
Eant to UB. 

^*Yqu mmit know, that Miss Barbara and this neigh- 
bour were not on the best of terms, and a? their two 
Bleeping-rooms on the lower storey were opposite each 
other, as ours are, and they could see into each other^a 
chamber, the buildiiig-up of these windowa was often 
talked of, to put an end to thh uuiaance. Wellj not 
long ailer Mr. Burbug was settled down, one morning 
when I was dressing I suddenly ]ieard a horrible scream 
from the storey below, and ran down io see what it 
fWJW. It was Miss Barbara, and horribly frightened 
»he was. My principal waa caUiug" out for saS volatile 
and cold water, nnd you can think how I rushed up- 
stairs again, Nay, I actually sa far forgot myself as 
to rush into the chamber of Miss Barbara, where I 
beheld a horrible sight. 

**She waa lying in an arm-chair near the window^ 
with closed eyes, in a fainting-fit, and had still the 
cord of the window-ctixtain > which was thereby half 
raised, convulsively in her hand. I glanced through 
the window at the neighbouring house, and what do 
yon think 1 saw at the open window opposite? Whyj 
the skeleton of Mr. Burbus dressed up, with a great 
black handkerchief round its neck, a linen cloth round 
•ita body, and a label hanging from its grinning mouth 
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juet as one sees in old pictnrea, on which was written 



in 



large 



letters: 



dear slater! 



"I Tan off to the polic^e, btit Trhen I came back 
accompanied hy a sergeant of police, the skeleton was 
gone, and we conH not even bind them over to keep 
the peace. Nothing could be done for excepting that 
madam, yonder, should allow Mr, Burbus to have hie 
□ntne upon her door. But that she would not do — 
ao, not she! and to my horror and disgust he remained 
where he was. 

"Ton may "very well imagine that at first I never 
troubled myself about my dreadful neighbour. I kept 
mj window shut, and when he came past the shop I 
turned my head away. Yet what waa the good of it? 
Heaven knows only what he had in view ; hut he never 
rested till be had luadf! my acqnaintancft and brought 
me on speaking terms with him. Often he would come 
into the shop to buy tobacco, and many and many a 
time I have given him what be asked for without 
exchanging a word with him! But then he had a 
wicked pleasure in saying horrible things to me about 
the bodieg that he had die^ected, and such like. And 
he hag the knack of putting everj-thing in such a 
horribly ludicrous point of view, that for the whole 
day after I could not tuueh a morael of food^ and the 
worst of it was that he generally called forth these 
disgusting ideas before dinner-time. In short, I did 
not know how I should ever get out of bis fangs, 

"Then one day, unfortunately, something occurred 
between us — but it would not interest you if I were 
to tell you." ■ — Here he suddenly paused, and appeared 
to be contending with unpleasant recollections — "so 
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ever since that da^,^^ continued be, ^Tve been obliged 
to open the window wken lie calk ■ — good heavens! 
I have been obliged to be on good terms with that 
wretch 1 Did yon never read tho atoiy of the iimocent 
maiden who was ciiamed in the dragon's cave and 
wae compelled to fill the pipe of the monBter and to 
boil his coffee? — That is just my case! From that 
day I have been forced to let him have tobacco and 
coffee because yon see I am unforttmately in his power. 
The mo&i unlucky chance has put me in ]a& power. 




Oh the wretch I'* 

"Bnt," aaid I, "could you do nothing to free your- 
self from the tyranny of thia Doctor Burbus?" 



Phillip clasped his hands over hia thin, pointed 
kneea, and aaid in a most mournful voice: 

"Oh, gracious goodness, no I After a long fltniggle 
with myself I one day asked him, when he came again 
for tobacco and coffee, if he would be eo obli^ng as 
to settle the hill for what was then owing. Wellj what 
did he do? That very evening aa I was innocently 
leaning out of the open window^ and nodded to in 
the most friendly mannerj for I was desiroua of begin* 
ning a conciliatory conversation with him, what did he 
do, I say, but all at once hold up a large bottle ou 
which wae printed in largo letters, aqua fortis? This 
bottle he set on the window-ledge before him, whilst 
he cast a horrible glance at me. But I had not the 
aiightest idea of what liis intention was- I looked at 
him quite innocently, and watched him fill a glass 
syriuge out of the large bottle, which lie then laid down 
before hun, took np his long pipe and smoked, and 
then^ — only think! - — took up the syringe and pointed 
it at me! I gave a ecream, rushed back and shut tk^ 



window, terrified, as you may suppose. Good heaven a, 
I noTT knev the man! He would aaaurediy have 
damaged me for life, if Le coold." 

"From that dsy/' contimied Pliiltipt "I have never 
dared to deny him anything. I would fain aee how 
long Heaven can tolerate his wickedness. 

''But now it is ten o'clock," eaid he, "and Miss 
Eeissmeiil tas desired that after this hour there maybe 
DO light in the house. So we'll go to bed." 

I was quite contented to do so. But before I lay 
down under my sloping-roof, I examined once more the 
carved company which fiurrouoded my bed, and vastly 
amused myself by the strangely fantastic grimuces of 
the little figures. 



CHAPTER V. 



Mr first day in the grocery-ahop may be taken as 
the prototype of all that followed, each Uke an egg, 
exactly resonibling its felloWj even to the moat uuimpor- 
tant particulars; even in matters which did not pro- 
perly belong to the businesa itself j for instance, amongst 
other things^ the preference which Mi' ss Barbara showed 
to my colleague over me, nay, even over her brother 
himself. At first, as I have already said, this some- 
what annoyed me, but when I saw soon after, that on 
Bund ays, and even on holidays, whilat I waa allowed 
to vieit my grandmother, Phillip was obliged to stay 
at home and give hia company to Mias Barbara; and, 
moreover^ when I saw the longing glance that he cast 
aftBT me when I went out; aud when he confessed to 
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jne on one ocwifliou that he should eo mticl^ have pre- 
ferred having a walk with me^ adding with a High, 
that he had so little time to himself, I no long's]* en- 
vied him, and could not repress a little smile when I 
heard him summoned by Misa Keiasmehl to afternoon- 
cKiffee, or when, he went in an evening into the parlour, 
to enjoy, without dotibt, a better supper than mine, 
wliifih generally consisted of bread-and-butter and beer 
in the shop. Thia smile of mine, however, or some- 
thing elise, the lady herself seemed to have observed 
With displeasure, for I soon became aware of a retro- 
greesioEt in her favour towards me* 

But beyond my own observation on this subject, 
I was told one day by poor old Misa Schimed, as 
usual amid a flood of tears, that Misa Barbara spoke 
of me as being heedless and untrustworthy. Nor wag 
this charge wholly without cause, for I had on one 
accaeion put a pound-and-half weight into the scale 
instead of a pound. That, however, which had still 
more excited her against me was, that one day, haidng 
tmated a poor shoemaker's wife for oU to the amotmt 
of fivepeiice, for which she waa very indignant, I on 
the following day had a great triumph over her in 
showing her the money, which waa honestly paid. 
This, my disputatiouaness, as she termed it, embittered 
lier greatly. In short, I was constantly, but wholly 
M-ithout intention, doing something or other to annoy 
and displease her. 

From this and various other causes it required no 
long time to discover that I had imagined the charms 
of the grocery -buflineas to be much greater than they 
were, and I began to feel that this was not the way 
in which a grand mercaatile career Yfaa xtia^"^, 



Bat wluttwM to be done? Mj gnuadmotlietf to wLom 
I one Stmdaj a^lemoon con£ded something of my 
disappfrintment, laid down the old ^ner^'s spectacles 
oil her prayer-book^ apd said, "it wats a great misfor- 
tune that the egg woiild always be wiser than the hen 
that laid it;" that, "all beginmtigs were difficulty and 
that all roads led to Home," Poor old Schmied^ oa 
the contrary, w&a not able to make any remark on 
toy complaint aboQt Miss Kelssmehl, so great was her 
emotion. She sorrowfully ghook her head^ wept for 
some tim«, then &ig:hed forth; 

"Oh that his poor dear father had but lived!" 

As yet I had only on rare oecaaiona entered the 
counting-house^ as for instance when it was neceBsary 
for my master to receipt a bili, or when I was wanted 
to dust a packet of old invoices to which he had occa- 
sion to refer. One day, however, when I had been 
there about a fortnight, he called to me from his desk, 
and told me with great solemnity that I must now begin to 
learn Boraething of the theoretical portion of the huainesfl. 

For this purpose my first duty was to copy letters, 
Ahl never shall I forget my fii^t experience in this 
line I It was not a letter addressed to any celebrated 
sea-port or trading town, nor had it reference to a 
foreign cargo. It was a letter to a neighbouring 
miller^ to whom my master, in reply to his favour of 
such and such a date, was unpleasantly compelled to 
state, that the sack of meal marked H H, No. 6, was 
in an impure state from the presence of mice. Finally 
he remarked, that he had been obliged to sell it con- 
siderably under price to the military hosipital, and snh- 
acribed himself roost obediently, 



All tils I copied, imitating the si^aturG of my 
master witt the greatest exactnesa and with remark- 
success. For this, however, I received a severe 
reprimand; Mr. Reiasmebl aseuring me, that it never 
would do for an apprentice to imitate the signature of 
hifl master. 

This cotinting-houee, like the whole place, had its 
own queer ^.nd remarkable featureg, The desk was 
ornamented with carved work and fig^iires similM" to 
those of the beams in my attic. In front stood two 
taU stools, one for the principal, the other for Phillip, 
and for me there was a folding-table at the npper end 
of the desk and a caue-atooh Here I now sate and 
looked up at the reflpect-inspirijig countenance of Mr. 
Keiasmehl, and at the melancholy weariful features o£ 
Phillip, who was usufiUy whoUyoccupied by carrying into 
the ledg-er the entricH made the day before on tlie large 
filate which was used for that purpose in the shop. 
\ The window of the counting-house, which was 
itrongly defended outside by an iron ^atiugt looked 
into my former school-playground. Many were the 
timeg I sate gazing out wistfully^ pleased only to think 
that my former play-fellows could not see me, the 
wildest in the whole a chool, now seated on a stool copy- 
ing letters or other buainesB papers. 

As I had not unfreqnontly a good deal of leisure time, 
that ia to sajy as ray master did not keep me constantly 
employed at my desk^ it may easily be Imagined that 
I occupied myself in all kind of foolish ways. I had, 
whilst at school, acquired a remarkable expertness in 
flhooting little pellets of bread through a quill as if 
through a pop-gun, and now again I resumed this 
amusement. I began in the £rst place, by aiming at 
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my coUeagtie Phillip, and Mt lum on one occasion on 
the nose. He, however, was of too plilegmatic a nature 
to fiimisla me with much fun. Whether it were that he 
really not feel, or that he wonld not^ out of respect 
to his principal, take any notiee, I ca^unot gay, hjstM 
whenever I hit ham^ even though he might give a 
frightened stajt, he would only glance at Mr. ReisB- 
mehl with an anxious expression, as if to see whether 
he had noticed him doing so. 

Besides us three, however, who occnpied the count- 
ing-honae, there was yet a fourth in the comer of the 
room, e:£actly opposite me, Tliia was the little fat 
poodle Fanny, who lay Bleeping on the top of a wool- 
pack for the greater part of the day. With what 
tenderness, nay with what reverence did not Pliillip 
treat this dogi I had often observed that if Kr. ReiBs- 
mehl called him, and the dog harked at tlie same 
moicent, he would run first to the latter to see w^hat 
she wanted. This was another incentive to me to aim 
now and then a few of my hullets at the lazy little 
auimah She was a capital target for me; now I hit 
her on her fat body, now upon her noae, and as she 
was too lazy to rise up from the wool-pack, she burst 
forth into a hoarse^ lamenting howl, a tone so distress- 
ing to Phillip, that he almost tumbled off his tall seat 
in his haate to see what was anms. Now and then 
also ray master would do the samej and many a time 
Mias Barbara m^hed out of the kitchen to inquire what 
ailed the favourite. 

After awliHe, however^ this good lady made a close 
search around the body of the little animal, and found 
some of my bread pelletfl. Naturally enough, her eua- 
picions feU upon me, but as I preserved the most in&o- 
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me 



she did not yeature to accuse me, 
a favourable raomeiit, wMch was 



cent countenance, 
merely waiting for 
it long in presenting iteelf. 

Miss Keissmehl cotild keep watch upon me througlj 
Hmall ronnd window which looked info the counting- 
touse from the adjoining parlour, of which I have 80 
often spoken. Here she took her stand and watched 
me narrowly. From the time, howeTer, when Patrny 
had BO neaxly betrayed me, I made use of another 
target. This was nothing less than the hat of my 
^master, which was hung upon a large nail near this 
^■ttle window* As Miss Barbara, however, watched 
^^only for my attacks on the dog, it wag Bome time 
before she discovered my new aim, nor would she have 
done so at all had not one of my haUs imfoTtnnately 
hit the little window instead of the hat. A shrill out- 
cry now sounded from the parlour, Phillip let faU his 
pen and tamed a look of hewildered terror on Mr. 
Heissmehl, who, however, remained eitting umnoved, 
and merely called out with a loud voice to know what 
it WAR all about. 

I knew very well. Miss Barbara came rushing 
into the counting-house so angry, thatj unable to arti- 
culate a word, she could do nothing but fiercely gesti- 
culate* Preaeatlf, however, her tongue found utterance, 
and the walls of the counting-house seemed to echo 
with her accusatious against me, I endeavoured to 
eicUBO myeelfT but she being in posaeasion of my quill- 
gUHp and I being obliged at her command to open my 
hand, there alas! was undeniable evidence of my guilt 
1 was still holding several of niy unused hread-hullete. 

rit avail me anythingf to declare that I was 
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in her conviction that I was aiming at her face in 
order to firightea ber to deatLi 

My master stook his head and looked very angry. 
PiiilUpj who fl&emed to have lost the use of Ms tongue^ 
folded his hands on the de^ and looked s^Bptcionsly 
at me, whilst Hiss Barbaja lifted the comer of her 
apron to her eyes, and said, almost with sobs: 

"So young and yet so wickedl" 

After my master had given me a very grave, thougb 
not a very severe lecture, he said that he should he 
eompelled, at the desire of his sister, to write to my 
grandmother, and give her an account of my mis- 
behaviour. 

He did so, and I w&s obliged to convey thia 
despatch, like a second Uriah, with my own hands. 

If my relations trere mtional enough to regard thia 
occurren&B rather aa a piece of mischief than an act of 
depravity, still my grandmother made me a grand 
oration, in whichj amongst other higMy intellectual 
remarks were these, "that the righteous man is merci- 
ful to his beast,'' and ^'never torment aji animal for 
sporty" whence it was evident to me that Mr. Reisa- 
mehl had laid more stress upon my miedemeanour as 
regarded Fanny than his sister- 

When I re-entered the shop, Miss -Barbara asGmned 
a grieved expresftion of countenances and first conde- 
scended to speak to me at supper by inqTiiring £^m 
me what my grandmother said to my bad behavionr. 

If at this moment I had only cast down my eyes 
as if overcome by shame, and murmured a few unin- 
telligible words, I should have done well! But, instead 
of that-, and really without thinking any harm, I simply 
replied that my grandmother had said one ought never 



io tormeTit an animal for sport, and that & lightefma 
man was merciful to Mb beaet 

I made ttds reply in the simplicity of truth itself; 
and if I had not discovered my blunder by the ex- 
tremely angry g:lance which Miss ReiBBmehl flung at 
me, I might have aeen it by the altered behaviour of 
Phillip, who would not, that eveniog, Bpeak a word to 
me; but seated himaelf thoughtfully at his table, and 
seemed sunk in reflection, as if overcome by all the 
wickedness of which I had been guilty. 

CHAPTER VL 
^^^^ HscT DoctoT Burba*, 

Next day wae Sunday, and as Phillip cho^e to 
treat m© with marked diadain, for which I could see 
no Bufficient ground, I made no attempt to approach 
him, aa he probably expected- In the evening, on the 
contrary, having passed through his room, where he 
was then occupied, I banged the door in the wooden 
partition which separated our chambera, with such vio- 
lence, aa to shake the whole wall 
tok My chamber was quite dark, and I had a long 
^^weariful time before^me^ fort as it waa Sunday, when 
the shop was clc^sed at the earliest dusk-hour, I had 
plenty of time between then and ten o'clock to tliink 
over all my Bins. 

I opened the window and looked at the opposite 
honee, but everything there was as dark ss m my own 
chamber. Our neighbour had not eome home, and the 
only sign of life which I could perceive from my 
elevation t waa the street-lamp, which was suaigend^ 
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below^ between the two houses, and wliicb, from this 
pointj aeemed to make an ineffectual effort to ©nHghteiL 
the thict darkness. 

I closed my window again, and threw myself witli 
A desperate eense of ennui on my bad, and began to 
think over mj late experieace. I had not, ho we vex, 
so occupied myself loBg, when I beard, acroaa the way^ 
the Toice of Dr. BurbuB, who was calling my colleague, 
and who soon after knocked on my window. 

'^Ah^ halloa!" exclaimed he, ^^Kind pupil of 
Mercury, where linger you ? Phillip I Phillip of 
Macedon! be so very obliging as to open your windowl" 

In his ateadjX did that which he deaired, and asked 
him what he wanted. 

My voice sounded to him strange ^ but as he had 
seen me in the shop he knew who I was. 

"Ay indeed! It is you, is it, young hopeful? And 
where, then^ is your worthy mentor and colleague? Be 
BO obliging as to present to him my kind salutation, 
and ask him if he will not come across and pay me a 
little visit" 

I left the window, opened the door into Phillip^fl 
room, but saw to my surprise that he was not there. 
The tallow-candle J half burnt down, was upon the 
table, and the door stood ajar. I went out of the room 
and looked right and left along the passage; bnt the 
whole house, above and below, was hushed as a tomb. 

As I have already said, there was a something 
strangely dismal about this house, and now feeling 
myself ao entirely alone, I was right glad to get back 
to my own room and have some talk with Dr. Burbus, 
whom I found Btill standing at his window awaiting 
my retam. 
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**I am very sony," I said to liim, "bnt I cannot 
find Mr. Phillip." 

"Hoi hoi" iaaghed he, "Monsieur Phillip the 

rl 
Oh BMj ihBj ever brl^bt remain , 
The ^Idem days of lave I 

^'Bat do you know what?" coDtinued he meiTiIj, 
"wUhont paying- you any compliment, you seem to me 
lesa of a donkey tEau your worthy colleague! Would 
you really do me the honour of coming out here and 
spending- an hour or two with me? I am just goiug 
to mix a capital bowl of punch which I think will be 
agreeable to your young tradesman palate.'' 

I thanked him for this flattering invitation, but 
remarked that it waa not at all clear to me how I waa 
to get across the space between the two houses and in 
at hia window. Here, however^ he assured me were 
no 3»aurmouiitable difficulties; and quick as thought, 
he fetched from the back-ground of hw room a strong 
plank which he shoved out of liia window till it rested 
on the ledge of mfue, and so doing he declared that it 
supplied 33 safe a bridge as anybody could dedre. 

At Bight of thig mode of trauait I could not hut 
feel that it would be a breakneck labour even to attempt 
it; but Burbna, who ascribed my hetiitalion to the true 
eause^ remarked in the calmest tone poagible: 

*' You seem to me to be greatly wanting in courage. 
But when I tell you that Phillipj the noblo, has some- 
times made use of tJiis bridge — Phillip, the most 
dmid man in Christendom — I think you will not stay 
considerjug much longer," 

I must confesB that it waa the fear of appearin^^ like 
a coward before Doctor Burbus, that at length induced 
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me to by ihh novel mc^de of migratioit^ I therefore 
cHmbed through my window, and layiog myself flat 
upon the plank with mj face downward, felt my feet 
seiKed by a strong hand, so that, almost as quick as 
lightnings I was across at the other window, and^ to 
the great delight of Bnrbus, rolled down upon tha 
floor. 

When I had again gained my firm footing, I made 
my how to the doctor, and then cast a hasty glance 
round the room. My chamber was certainly not splen- 
didly fumiahed; but, good Heavens! what a state of 
things was here! The walls had originally been white- 
washed, but time and mlso^ had converted them to a 
dingy grey. Eurbus, in the meantime, had done his 
utmost, to give tham a decorative character 5 and, per- 
ceiving that my eye was taking a survey round, he 
lifted the candle, which by-the-hye I must remark wad 
stuck into a bottle instead of a candlesrickT and ahowed 
me that the whole rooin was painted with all kinds of 
grotesqne figures, which, according to his explanation, 
represented a dance of witches. 

I e:£preBaed tlie pleasure which I felt in the beauty 
of this fresco, and my astonishment that by means of 
charcoal and eealing-wax alone so much effect could 
be produced. I then learned that these bold sketches 
had been made by a friend of his, a painter who 
occasionally viahed him. They represented hnia«i 
beinga, monsterB and animals, aU in a confused masa, 
and it seemed to me that I recognised amongst the 
first, here and there, a figure that was familiar to me. 
True; here was the doctor himeetf, his long pipe in 
his hand, tall boots and immense spurs, riding upon a 
large bottle, and there — I could not help laughing 
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aLoTid — there came my worthy colleague PMlKp, riding 
on a ^H'Qomstick with hia melanclioly countenance 
turned round, looldDg* beliind Hini at 3Ijsa Barbara, 
wlio was seated majesticallj on Fanny. After her 
came Mr. Reisarnehl in g^arden costume, his large ledger 
between hie le^s, in lue baud a funnel^ and on his head 
a huge paper-bag instead of his hat. 

However much these paintiragfl amused me, I could 
not help looking round for something more, namely 
the skeleton of whieh Phillip had told me. Ah, there 
it wasl near the doctor^B bed, his old velvet-coat bung 
OTer its shoulders, and hifi cap set upon its head. 
In the outstretched riglit hand, it held a tallo^-caodlef 
whieh probably seTved Doctor Burbus when he read in 
bed. In the left, which hung down, a large jug was 
fastened by meaae of an iron book, the jug probably 
from which, in case of need, the doctor quenched bis 
thirBt. 

After I had sufficiently contemplated the room, I 
found time also to make a more close survey than 1 
had hitherto been able to do of the doetor himself, 
who, in the meantune, had thrown himself into a chair 
and invited me to do the &ame. 

He probably was not less than thirty years of age; 
somewhat under middle aisiej but of a very powerful 
build^ and his countenance, which was continually 
kughingi and had something remarkably pleasing and 
good-tempered in its expression, w£ls furniKhed with a 
rtrong moustache and beard, considerably thicker and 
richer in colour than his hair, which showed here and 
there very Buspicious marks of iucreaaing thinness. 

He had placed upon the stove an earthenware 
vessel, greatly resembfing a waghhand-baem., -^Vas^ 
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he was keatmg; tbe water, preparatory to the comj 
ntion of the inteaded punch, which indeed he now 
very soon set ahoni For this purpose he brought forth 
& bottle of brandy, sotne lemons and & bag of grey 
blotting-paper contaimng sugar^ and bo mixed the 
punch. He offered me a pipe, and as I was ashamed 
to refuse it, or even to eonfass myself nnaccnstomed 
to this indulgence, I accepted it and began to smoke» 
After he had filled two large beer-glaasea with the 
steaming liquor^ he tilted his chair back to the wall, 
and invited me to drink and be merry. 

"But tell me^ my well-beloved!" continued he, 
after he had taken a great gulp of the punch, "what- 
ever put into your head the crazy idea of being a 
cheeaemonger? Wliy did you not study?" 

"Dear doctor," I replied , **I was deficient hi the 
necessary means. My parents, who might hav^ sup- 
ported me at the university, have long been dead." 

"Oh, moat respectablej" laughed the doctor, "now 
look at me! I have had nobody to do anything for 
me this many a long year, nobody to help me tlirongh 
the world, or make anything of me. Don't you know 
the great word, 'the spout?' That is the magic word 
which they who understand and know how to nm can 
make open cheats and safes." 

T assured him that I had never heard of such a 
thing, on which he burst into a ringing peal of laughter, 
swallowed a great mouthful of hia liquor, and assured 
mo that when I became a little better acquainted with 
him^ I should know all about it. 

"But tell me now," he continued, "how it happenB 
that in order to leam the noble calling of the shop, 
yon should have chosen precisely the most disagreeable, 



I camiot ieO, wfedMr k vm tl« Y^^tMSf «f At 
ptmchf of whidir fcilkiwki^ cuapfe of Bb%h, I 
liad already BwaQcnrad a coaiiicv^lB ^la^Stj^ vUck 
made me unuso^y loqttaekwB aad hrnTTfJ Bat^ 
be it what it niigiit^ I toU tW do^v^ S^^Ba^ly to \m 
utnsemeiit, that I h«d alwsyv Aoa^t of £itaBt ms 
irhen I saw coffee and mg^, aad dieiM c A of wimAct 
ftil cotmtties witii which I ifcovU, thomgli it be 
indirectly^ become asMcisted bj mbm of tiK feioaa/ - 
biisiness. This poetica] ide% «— btaod with dw prooe 
of Seissmehl's hoiue and family, &e«ined to h^ oa 
comic that he bum forth a^aia aod a^ain into Homeric 
peaU of laughter. 

"Hay, nay^ my irc!l-belov©d!" Mdd he, at l«ngth, 
"it really is a great pity that the ocean does not oz- 
pand before yotir shop; for the old seal ia already there, 
nor IB a yoon^ stockfiah wantin^^ and as to old Barbara 
she would not badly represent a mermaid 

After thia &a31j againfit my mediate and immediate 
BapeiiorB, he began to speak about the circamstazicea 
and affair? of the family. He pronounced the old 
Philistiue, my master, to be a good old fellow in him- 
selfj only he hardly dared even to gnmible, because the 
ahe-drapon completely ruled the house. Ab for my 
colleague, whom he termed a earned he k was, he said, 
who io reality ruled the house, because the she-dragon 
conceded to him, and the Philistine, a^ already &aidj 
v&a subservient to her. 

Such conversation was not calculated to increase 
my love for the tradesman-class, nor to call forth my 
respect for the KeisBmeh! family. 
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But in the meantime the pipe and the panch had not 
failed to produce their unpleasant and extremely oppo- 
site effects. The latter inflamed my hlood, excited my 
brain, and gave extraordinaiy bd^uacitj- to my tongue, 
whilst on ths other hand, the tobacco operated in a 
pftraljHing^ manner. I felt myself as if suddenly seized 
Hpon by » nameless anguish of mind, which forced tliQ 
sweat- drops from my forehead. I waa oppressed by a 
horrible sense of aieknesa, and when I rose tip and in 
stammering words assured the doctor that I must go 
back to my chamber, the whole room felt spinning 
round with me. It seemed as if the figiiree on the 
walls had become living, and were rushing past in a 
wild incessant debauch. The akeleton in the corner 
seemed to totter, and looked more dismal than ever, M 
Even my good-tempered hobt himself, who stood before ^ 
me laughing with all his heart, looked to me like an 
evil spirit, and with a- secret terror I staggeringly 
sought for the window in order to make my ferial 
transit, 

Doctor Burhus in vain endeavoured to persuade 
ra© to rem^n with him over the night, as I was in a 
conditioa which rendered such a style of travelling 
somewhat dangerous. I did not listen to him. He 
then shoved the plank from window to window, and I 
climbed upon it. But bo sooner did the cool uight-air 
blow upon me and I hung over the abyag, than I began 
to cry, and auch a dizzineag came over me, that I 
clung fast to the board, and could neither move for- 
ward nor backward. 

At this memorable moment, in which all was end- 
denly very dark and hateful within me, I remember, 
but as if indiatinetly, that I heard the voice of the 
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elector abusing mCj and tliat I felt myself being shoved 
forward "by a Bometlmig that was pushed agfamat my 
body. 

At length I perceived myself suTrounded by a 
warmer atmosphere, and tumbling", head over heels, 
lay upon mj chaiuher-floor, and in B. f&w momenta 
should have been faat asleep. 

But my torments were not yet at an end. I felt 
myself roughly shaken, and elawly opening my eyes 
saw a figure before mej which at first I took for Doc- 
tor Burbus's skeleton, hut wliich I presently recognised 
as my colleague Phillip, who sighing and ULraentmg, 
placed me in bed where I immediately sank into a 
sound sleep. 

u 

■ Ween I awoke early daylight was grey iu my 
chamber. Alas, and everything also was grey within 
me, for I found myself in that condition which was 
all the more horrible, because I did not know whether 
it were the consequGucQ of the past evenings or tho 
beginning of a severe illness. I felt the deadliest, 
most horrible depression of spirita that ever poor wretch 
was subjected to. My brain seemed empty and ho- 
wildered, and when I attempted to raise myself and 
look about me^ everything seemed to spin round, 
precisely na on the last evening; the room itself, table 
and chairs, all went round with me, and when I again 
closed my eyes to rid myself of the diz^dness, I felt as 
if some one had hung me up by the hair of my head 
and given me warm water to drink. 
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I tamed over and orer in my bed and capitulated 
with myself from one qnarter of an hoiu" to another. 
At length it was high time for me to rise. I heard 
Phillip in the next room cough, push Lis chair 
along the floor and splash about in hia washbasin, in 
ehort^ make all the usual disturbance which, every 
morning', accompanied his toilet-performances. 

When I was out of bedj I found myself better 
thau I expected. I had imagined that X should he 
unable to keep my feet for a moment^ but I now found 
myself standing with tolerable etabilify. An indes&riV 
able weakness alone made me anxlonst and my hands 
trembled whenever they took hold of anything. I 
went to the window, partly to enjoy the fresh morning" 
air, and partly to look into the room of Doctor BurbuB, 
M'here I had the last evening had an experience on 
which I could now only think with a shudder. Every 
thing which I had seen over there, cams again before 
me aa in the wild phantasma of a dream, and even 
now, in the clear morning lights if I closed my eyes, 
the fresco-dance on the doctor's walls, as well as Ma 
skeleton rnahed past me, and precisely the fact of not 
being able to diaengage myself from these imagea waa 
even more distressing than my physical indlapositiom 
I at that time, howevGr, knew but little of that misery, 
that physical and moral anguish which follows a de- 
bauch, and of which the latter is the more horrible of 
the two. 

Th^ doctor, however, over the way, seemed to have 
paid no penaltyj and t^D be fiensible of no indlaposition. 
He had left his window open, apite of the cold night, 
and the plank upon which I had made my trqn^t was 
only partly drawn into the room. And all this time, 



too , I could hear the lucky fellow snoring away with 
such forcB that he would have shaken his window* 
ctirtains if his chamher had been fiirniahed in $u.eh 
Eshion. 

Phillip now opened the door between our two 
oms, and seeing me standing there only half-diessed, 
'e as death, and staring at the house opposite, came 
rward aasumin^ a moat sorrowful countenance and 
biding his hands, gazed at me with an indescribably 
melancholy espression. 

I in my turn looked at him; hut when I saw by 
his manner that he was about to read me a homily on 
my folly and depravity, I felt angry, and asked him 
in a tone of ill-humour what he wanted. 

'^Oh, nothing," replied he, slowly and solemnly, 
*'I merely wished to see whether you had hurt yonr^ 
belf by youj fall, last evening into your room, notldng 
pore/' 

P "I did not fall/* returned I, gullenly, "and I think 
1 ought to know," 

With that a melancholy Ruaile passed over his f&a- 
tur^B, and he said: 

**You were in a condition in which people do not 
know whether they stand or fall. Ah! and if they do 
not then faE bodily, yet they fall spiritually only the 
lower." 

I saw plainly that my colleague was about to give 
rce a lecture, and as I was in no state of mind to 
receive it, I said with warmth that I wished he would 
let me be quiet; more especially I wished him to un- 
deratand, ftdded I angrily, that I despised his sneaking 
ways, and that the greatest kindness he could do me, 
was never again to trouble himself about tsa. 
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This waa a replj which lie evidently did not look 
for* and I believe that at any other time I should not 
hare yenttired to make it. 

He lifted Lia hands and said, speaking slowly, in 
a tone of utter condemnatioiii yet aa if it were only 
by a strong effort that he eould bring the words forth; 

''I shall be obliged to inform our eieellent em- 
ployer that after your shamefal behaviour in so many 
ways, and especially after your performances of last 
evening, it wiU be impossible for me to live with you, 
even in a buBineas capacity. One of ub must leave the 
house ■ — you or I." 

Althong-h I tihould have had no objection to leave, 
the house, as after my late experience in it, this branch 
of trade had become unattractive, yet I very well knew 
that Buch a step would cause the eaitremest pain to my 
relations, who would only place me in some other shop 
where I might probably fare still worse For this 
reason Fhillip^s words rather frightened me, and I 
hardly knew how to reply. AE at once, however, a 
thought occurred to my mind, which originated ia 
something at which Burbus had mysteriously hinted, 
and with this sudden inspiration I turned upon my 
adversary. 

"Very good, Mr< Phillip,'* I said, speaking now 
very calmly, "you can tell Mr. Reissmehl just what 
you please about me, and I will tell him something 
that I know about you. Do you understand me, Mr, 
Phillip? You have not been so intimate with your 
neighbour for uothirig."" 

Scarcely were these words out of my mouth, than 
I felt sorry, for I saw an expression of perfect despair 



m Phillip^» conntenaDce. He made a step backw&idj, 
Ipbt his hands before his fac^ aitd aaid: 
"Oh Heavens! the wretchr* 

"Tee, yon see>" I remarked calmly, "some people 
we not so very iramaciilate! It wUl be better, there- 
fora, for as to remain frienda. We wiU hold together, 
and not one betray the other," 

He made no reply, merely nodding his head; bnt 
as I soxnein''hEit suddenly turned round, I saw that the. 
hand which was in the pocket of his jacket wan squared 
as for a blow, which had reference probably half to 
me and half to Doctor Bnrbns; and strange enoug^h^ 
fkt that very moment the Doctor himself appeared at 
his window, about to close the casement- Htb Lair 
and he&rd hung in a very wild state, and he seemed 
to be somewhat in a Bimilar condition to myself. He 
t&st at as a morose glance, gmmbled oat something' 
that sounded like good-moming, and crept back again 
to his bed- The happy fellow 1 I, on the contrary, 
must follow Phillip into the shop, take down the shut- 
ters, and begin the regtilar busineaa of the day, as w& 
were accustomed to clean down the counters and prepare 
the lamps the evening before. 

My reference to this royBterioua aomething^ what- 
ever it might be, had evidently deeply agitated the 
imlncky Phillip, and I should have been glad to know 
what tt in reality was. Bnt^ as may nnturally be snp- 
posed, I left him in the belief that I knew ail about 
it, determining, however, that the nestt opportunity I 
had with Doctor Burbna, to fathom the mystery tn the 
bottom. 

However meek and mild Phillip might be in a 
geueral way, yet his friendlinesa and consideration 
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toward me &t (his moment were almost incTedibl«, Tt 
quite touched me when soon after the opening of the 
shop he brought me out of the cellar a liandfnl of 
ttoufkrant, which he assured me an infallible 

Tflmody for my present tinhappy condition. And though 
at the time I took it rafher to give him a proof of mj 
confidence, than from any fmtli I bad in i(, yet I must 
confess that it produced a wonderful effect on the state 
of my stomach. 

My fear of his making a complaint of my late 
eicesses to my master or to Miss Barbara completely 
vanished, more especially as his magnanimity went so far 
that he called the attention of the latter to my pale, 
dejected countenance, ^vmg her to understand that I 
had not slept a wink all night, and that I was evidently 
grieving on account of my raiscondpct. 

Thifl supposition dispersed somewhat the dark clond 
by which this lady's eyes were gloomed when they 
regarded me, and caused the BunBhino of a friendly- 
glance to alight upon me. 

Fate, however, seemed to have resolved that be- 
tween myself and Miss Barbara no green twig of good- 
will should ever long remain. 

CHAPTEH VIII. 

The C^oiDposiiii^ Drqugbl* 

Th]Qre stood in one comer of the shop a Bttld' 
cupboard of which Misa Barbara alone had the keyi- 
Here were deposited a variety of things which were 
needed for household use; jars containing preserves, 
pickles, and the like. Here also was kept for Miaft 



Barbara's own particular UBe, a large bottle labelled 
jMdicin^y irom which she took & table-epoonfal several 
times in the course of tbe daj'. She said frequeatly 
that her constitution wonld not stand the violent alter- 
Jiation!) of atmoBphere between the hot kitchen and the 
cold shop without, the constant use of this mediciuei 
which nhe styled a composing-drauo^ht, and which she 
said her eKcitod nervoufl eyBtem rendered necessary. 

As she had so frequently occasion to visit the cup- 
board for this pnrpose, it often seemed to me perfectly 
unacicountable why a person in ao ailing a stale of 
health should be left to g:o abo^t the house and down 
into the cellar by herself, I often thought that some 
thing might happen to her^ she might faint when she 
had not her composing-dj-aught near at hand^ and then 
I knew not what consequences might follow. 

That which I had feared very soon occurred. Mias 
Barbara had been one afternoon for some time invisibic. 
when suddenly we heard above our heada a dreadful 
noise of something faliingj evidently on the first floor, 
which caused even the passive Mr, Keissmehl to raise 
his liead from his desk and desire ns to go and see 
what was amiss. 

This was the very thing that I desired* I should 
thus have an opportunity t>f knowing sometMng about 
the ever-locked-up tirst floor, and I hastily sprang up- 
fftairs. Here I saw a door open, hut though it was 
broad day-light I could not at first distingTiish any- 
thing in the rooms to which it led. All the window- 
shutters were closed on the outside, and within thick 
curtains were let down over the windows, m that per- 
fect darkness eeenied to prevail through aU these first- 
floor rooms. In a minute or eo^ however ^ totj ^'^^ 
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tecoming accuetomed to the obacimty^ I perceived ^ 
figure wbicli now and then sent forth feeble sighs, 
reclimng in the comer of a sofa vMch stood in the 
room. This was Miss Barbara. 

To the right and the left doors stood open which 
led into other dim chambers, I do not know how the 
idea came into my head, but I thought Miaa Barbara 
was dead, and waa now laid out here on the state-bed; 
and such an awfullj uncomfortable feeling came over 
3Tje, that I flew downstairs again to fetch my master. 
On the stairs I ran against Phillip, who also, having 
heard the disturbance, was coming up to render hia 
help. 

Mj master was sitting below unmoved at bis desk, 
adding np a long biE, and doing &o, as was his cus- 
tom, he spoke audibly to himself: 

"Six and eight are fourteen, and nine are three-and- 
twentjr — *' 

"Mr. Keissmehl," I said, "Mibs Barbara is lying on 
the sofa in a fainting fit^^ 

Ho motioned me with his hand to he silent, and 
went on; 

*^And seven are thirtyi and nine are thirty-nine. 
Carry some water up to her^ — I'll come myself and 
look after her." 

As I turned to get a jug to fetch some fresh water 
from the well, I saw that the key^ as sometimes hap- 
pened, had been left in the door of the old cupboard; 
and thinking that m doing I should render her most 
asgistance, I unlocked the door, took out the bottle 
of composing-medicinOj and the large table-spoon that 
lay by it, and hastened up&tairs; hearing' my master, 



wLo had pushed, aaide his creaking old office-Btool, nov 
slowly following me. 

But in the meautiiDe the presence of Phillip had 
irorked miraol^a; @he. had come out of Lor fainting fit^ 
and was now sitting upright on the sofa. As I entered 
1 heard her teUing my colleague that having uomething 
to do in this room^ §he seemed to jjerceive, all at once, 
as if somebody was going past her, and tlm terrified 
ier so that she fell back fainting upon the sofa- 
Phillip had opened one of the wixidowa, and ag I 
entered, followed by my master, no sooner did Miss 
Barbara catch sight of me with the bottle in my hand^ 
tbaa she sprang forward in a great rage, and demanded 
wBat I wanted? 

I replied, as mildly and as feelingly as I couldj 
that having perceived the cupboard below to be un- 
locked, I had brought up the medicine which I knew 
she was in the hahit of taking. 

If I could have looked behind me at this momentj 
should have observed a peculiar smile pass over my 
master^a featares at the-se innocent worda. But I saw 
it not, and that which I did &ee was not anything to 
eicite a smile. 

Miss Barbara drew herself back into the sofa-comer, 
&nd seemed to be hesitating whether or not again to 
go off in a swoon, whilst, at the same time, her features 
were convnlaed with an e:spresBion of rage which reaUy 
frightened me. 

My master now stepped forward and put out hia 
hftnd to take the bottle from me^ saying: 

'*Nay, look yoUj dear sister, if it doea you good, 
do, in Heaven's naine, take a dose." 

But scarcely had he put forth his hand to take the 
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bottl& from mine, than up slie started, intending to 
snatck it from mejwhen I, soiaewaj,iiT]certam between 
the two, let go my hold before either one or the 
other had tatea it, and it fell to the ground^ and wom 
broken into a thousand pieces. 

Immediately a well-known smell of spirit waa dif-^ 
fused around^ »ad X, confounded and astonished in tha 
last degree, coidd not refrain from exclaiming^: 

"Nay, hut thafa brandy!" 

"Tea/' ehrieked Miss Barbara, addreasing me, "y^s, 
yon young, good-for-notking fellow, it is indeed brandy ! 
and goodneBa only knows where yon hare got it 
from!" 

That was more than I conld hear^ and I replied 
with emphasis: 

"Where did I get it, 3Iiss Barbara? Why, where 
should I get it but out of your own cupboard?" 

^'Indeed! indeed I" exclaimed the lady with yet 
more violence. "Oot of my own cupboard, do you 
3ay ! " and so saying she lifted her arm as if to strike 
me. 

"Tea," I said, now becoming violent on my part, 
"out of your own cupboard, and it is the very aame 
brandy-bottle out of which you every day take youTj 
great spoonfulla of composing-medicine," 

As I Bfiid thia, I involnntarily stepped somewhat 
backward, and very weE it was that I did so, for half 
starting up she made another effort to strike me, and 
failing to reach me sank back on tho sofa, and with 
closed eyes exclaimed: 

"I am dying! I am dying 

"Here'a a pretty go," thought I to myself, turned 
round and ran downstairs and into the counting-house, 
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wtere I seated mysfelf on raj own atool, and what 
between (mger and vexation, biifst ont crying to my- 
self. 

Yeiy soon after my mafiter came also into tLa 
counting-house, and aeeing me sitting there crying, 
crossed hia hands behind his back and he^an to walk 
up and down the room. He was groatly eicifced, aa 
was evident by the violent way in which he laid hands 
upon the various objects that were around him» Thna 
he tweaked the noae of the little moustc^r on the gtove 
every time he passed, and kicked the basket in which 
the poodle was lying; the poodle, by-the-bye, whieh 
when she heard the oommotion upfit«ir8 had made a 
tfeeble attempt to rouse herself, bat her laziness bein^ 
greater than her devotion to her mistresa, she remained 
Numbering where she was. 

At length Mr. Reis&niehl seated himaelf at hia desk, 
and whilst he worked an old pen-stump violently round 
in the inkstand, said, without even glaiidng at me: 

*'Look you, my young friend! the circum&tance 
'Which has just occurred is vety^ nay most extremely 
disagreeable to me. In reply to yoitr advertisement 
I wrote on December Gth to your grandmother^ and 
we came to the understanding that I should take you 
as an apprentice and instruct you jn the elementary 
branches of the grocery-busineae. I cannot charge 
yon with having been either inattentive or negligent j 
but look you, my friend, you are youag, very young, 
and heilce it may easily be conceived that all the little, 
inaiguificant eircumstances which have happened would 
cause my eister to be exceedingly angry with you; a 
et&te of things which must be unpleasant to yon, and 
which, as I well know, cannot eaaily be altscvt'L 
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Therefore I have come to the opinion that you had 
better try to persuade your grandmother — right — 
you have also a guardian — persuade them to look 
out for another situation for you, a situation in which 
the business and the domestic life are not so closely 
connected as they are in my case. Yes, truly! you 
imderstand me. Go now and tell your grandmother 
what I say." 

Of a truth I understood Mr. Beissmehl's meaning 

perfectly. To have been dismissed from my appren- 
ticeship under other circumstances would have seemed 
very terrible to me. But I had seen quite enough of 
the grocery-business, and therefore my master's speech 
produced no unpleasant effect on my mind. 

But as to my grandmother and my aunts — alas ! 
I foresaw a great opposition as far as they were con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Eeissmehl, however, again assured me, that 
what he had said was only a proposition which he 
wished me to lay before my relations, who would then 
take it into deliberate consideration. 

I took my cap from the nail where it hung in the 
counting-housej made my bow to Mr. Keissmehl and 
went out. 



CHAPTER IX. 

At the Doctor^B. 

When I came into the street I drew a deep breath; 
I felt like a bird which has slipped out of the cage. 
If my relations would consent to cancel my inden- 
tures with Mr. Beissmehl, I should then again have a 
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something indefinite before me, a fiesh future in which 
I could build up the most beautiful castles in the air. 
I felt that during the short period of my apprentice- 
ship my desires had greatly expanded; and liiat every 
house of business in the town, even the very greatest, 
seemed to me to have something of the grocery-shop 
character about it. I felt, therefore, as if nothing short 
of the other side of the world — that is to say, beyond 
the walls of our town — could be lovely or attractive 
to me. 

Witli this feeling I rubbed down the nose of the 
stone figure which stood before the house, and said to 
him derisively: 

"You can^t go with me out into the world; you are 
captive to the Beissmehl £Eunily!" 

But as I felt the icy coldness of the stone, a chiU 
seemed to pass through my entire frame, and it occurred 
to me that as my grandmother would certainly refuse 
her consent, therefore I also was captive to the Reiss- 
mehl family, and under far more oppressive circum- 
stances than the old stone soldier, who, as it seemed 
to me to-day, had a remarkably meriy expression of 
countenance. 

I hastened round the corner, but scarcely had I 
gone many steps when I heard a deep voice calling to 
me from a side street, and by the voice itself I imme- 
diately knew who it was. 

"Hal most beloved apprentice; most noble shop- 
keeper!" cried Dr.Burbus behind me. "Whither away 

80 &8t?" 

So saying the doctor overtook me, and I was no 
little surprised to see him with a quantity of books 
under his arm instead of a long pipe in hia m.onjdx« 



More espBciallj remarkable was it, that his costume on 
this occasion was differetit to that in wliicb lie generally 
appealed. Instead of the ancient green velveteen coat, 
which he called Ma "velvet tunie,'^' be wore a black 
dresa-coat with very long and pointed laps, and a 
waistcoat of the same, whikt instead of the slurt-collar, 
which waa generally worii open, his neck was to-day 
confined In a cravat so tall and stiff, that not being 
able to bend Ma head in speaking to me, he could 
only caat down bis eyes, and that with extraordinary 
diBtortion of countenance. To complete this festival 
costume, he wore on his head a hat considerably the 
worae for wear, with the narrowest brim imaginahle, 
and on his handa a pair of white cotton-gloves, which 
must have seen a great deal of service, a$ he kept his 
forefinger and thumb very closely pressed together in 
order to conceal the inqnisitiTe iingcr-tips, which other^ 
wise would have peeped through the holes. 

The doctor inquired very sympathetically how I 
had slept on the late eventful night, and still more 
in what condition I awoke? I described to his great 
amiiHement the miserable experience which for the first 
time had entered, like an evil spirit, into my yonng 
life. When, however, I went on to say that other 
adventureg had befallen me, he would have no nay, 
hut I must tnm back with him to his own room and 
tell him everything. 

There being really no urgent necessity that Mr. 
Reissmehrs message to my grandmother should be im- 
mediately delivered, I did as he wished , and returned 
with him to the house adjoining our own,, which waa 
in fact a draper's shop. As it happened, I had never 
had any acr^uaintance, and seldom came in contact 
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witli the young people wLo were employed here. For 
one reason, they were all older than myself; and more 
than thatf they, being knights of the ell-wand, regarded 
ttemselvea as taking a higher rank m society than I, 
and accordingly looked down upon me. 

To-day^ as I entered with the doctor, they glanced 
one at auotlier, began to laiiofh, and one of them asked 
in a voice imitating that of a drunken person, what I 
was pleased to want; whereupon, to my no little aur- 
priae, the doctor replied in a loud voice: 

**Hear yon, young fellows of the counter! I forbid 
yon asking questions of my patients. Om young 
ueiglibour seeks my aid aa a surgeon. He want9 
nothing- from you and your yard-measures — not he!" 

The shopmen looked somewhat confounded, and 
several eustomera who were being served, gazed witb 
wonder on the doctor, who trod in a dignified manner 
through the shop, and shouting down the long house- 
]>a9sage to the servant in a most audible voice^ in- 
quired; 

'^How many patients have called during my ab- 
sence?" 

Then without waiting for an answer from the 
laughing maid-servant, he continued ^ as if in reply to 
her, and in a voice loud enough for every word to he 
audible in the shop: 

'^Indeed? six patients — and two of them bed- 
ridden!" 

So having said, he went upatairs very quietly^ I 
bllowing. A large card was Langiug on his xoom- 
oor, on which was written m a very legible hand; 

Doctor BurLua, practising physiciaUj is^ on account 
f lu5 many engagements in the town, to (LtniSQ^*&. 
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only from eight o'clock till ten in the morning, knA. from 
five till seven in the evening. Poor persons prescribed 
for gratis." 

After what had already come to mj knowledge 
regarding the doctor, to say nothing of what my col- 
league had told me, I had not expected to find a single 
name on his door; I therefore was no little surprised 
when I read: 

"When will the doctor, after bo many written ap- 
plicationS) pay me a visit?" Kranz, tailor. 

And below this: 

"The Herr Doctor is earnestly requested to call 
upon me, in his own person, next Saturday." The 
Laundress. 

And still farther: 

"Herr Doctor, I wish to speak to you in person 
byword of mouth. Joachim Klotz, shoemaker. P.S. on 
account of the new boots which are now ready." 

"I am really glad to see," said I, when I had 
hastily glanced over these missives, "that yon have a 
tolerably good practice, and I should thhik amongst 
paying people. Are these patients dangerously ill? I 
know Ea-anz, the tailor; he made me a new coat." 

"Indeed?" said the doctor, in a tone of indiffer- 
ence; "Yes, they are most of them in the last stage of 
disease. I can do nothing more for them; I have done 
everything that lies in my power." 

We entered the room, which remained from the former 
evening very clearly impressed upon my memory, but 
which to-day in the scanty light afforded by its only 
window, presented a still more gloomy and uncom- 
fortable appearance. Whilst, at the doctor's request, 
I was giving him a detailed account of the occurrences 
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of this day, I looked around me with curiosity. The 
skeleton had on its head the doctor's cap, and his old 
velveteen coat hung upon its shoulders. The most 
pictmesqae confusion prevailed on chair and table; 
here lay a broken rapier, there a number of books and 
papers. The plank on which I had been shoved to 
my own chamber, was reared in a comer, and it seemed 
to me interesting now by daylight to contemplate the 
abyss over which I had passed, as well as the window 
of my own chamber. 

Whilst the doctor went into a comer of his room 
to take off his holiday attire, I looked at the various 
things on the table, and amongst the rest discovered, 
half covered with tobacc<^ashes and half-burnt matches, 
a manuscript-book inscribed, "The Diary of Doctor 
Burbus." I also had once kept a diary, a piece of 
business which proved the most difficult I ever under- 
took. I had found myself obliged to write a whole 
page about the walks which I had taken, about what 
I had been reading and learning in the past day, and 
such like. But frankly to confess, as I was never 
much of a scholar, the greater number of pages in my 
diary were filled somewhat in this way: "The 16th, 
notUng remarkable occurred to-day." 

Now, however, I felt real curiosity as to how a 
man of experience and learning like Doctor Burbus 
would fill the pages of Ms diary. Therefore after 
courteously asking him to permit me to look into the 
book, and receiving his full permission, I opened it, 
and was astonished to perceive that the greatest part 
of it remained still blank paper. I thought probably, 
therefore, that it was new and could only l^ve been 
eommenced a short time before-, the date^ b.Q^«<TCic^ 



Ctn the first page shewed me that it was at leaat ten 
yeara old, and that now for a. long time the doctor had 
not written a word, in it. | 

On the first page was entered an account of a 
jovial evening, which was concluded by a substantial 
carouse. Half a ^ear later came the observation, "I 
ahall from this time accustom myself to reply to every 
assertion that 4t very indifferent to me.* " Soon after 
another entiy stated that he had altered his phrase^ 
and that he now ^'fonnd. everything impossible;" fai^ 
ther on, everything becomes "quite claaaiBal," and 
lastly the pithy saying is again altered to ** *Pon honour, 
quite famous. 

Between these various entries several pages had 
perhaps been torn out, or beer and wine-bills or even 
a washing-bill written in. When I seemed to have 
gone through all the written pages and supposed that 
the remainder was blank paper, I came to one on which 
these lines were written: 

Tales my advlcfl, bsgin a now jfcorQi 
And make the old ale-honao jaUy ; 
Hang up a. greea btuh aborf^ the door 
And driak down mol&iicliuly. 

Then followed: 

"Second day in Chriatmas week. The beer beg; 
to be remarkably good. In th& mming a drinking-boul 
Morning^ uncommon low. Evenin^^ drinking-bout 
the 27th. Morning^ iincomTHon low- Svemng^ drinking^ 
bout^ on the 28th. Mormng^ uncommon low; jEh^&nitig^ 
drinking-bout. On 29th and 30th the aame. On 31st,' 
moming, uncommon low; at dinner a little intellectual 
enlivenment^ later a milder ditto; in the evening an 
altogether magnificent New-Tear's Eve jollification. Oi 
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it of January j after I had giren my congrattilaflons 
to the New Tear, read a celebrated treatise by the 
immoi'tal seven, which lent to me\ subject, 'Lgw 
spirits after drinking curable.' I derived a good deal 
of useful infonnatioii therefrom." 

With this entry, the confeasione of a beautiful soul 
came to an end. 

In the meantime the doctor had resumed his old 
green velveteen, coat, and after I had oast yet another 
glance at the opposite house, we left the chamber. The 
doctor before descending the stairs rubbed out from his 
slate the applicationa of hia tliree incurable patients, 
and we iiaeued forth into the street, I on my way to 
my grandmother's, he to hia elub, wherOjas he assured 
me^ he should find the most iuteliectual company in 
Cimsteudom assembled. 



CHAPTER X 

FRmll^-OoaiicU. 

I HEACHED the hottse of my grandmother just aa 
it waa beginning to get dusk. The lamps in the street 
were being let down with a great rattle^ lighted, and 
then wound up again, an operation which I in my 
childhood always watched with great pleasure, 
I As soon as I entered my aunt's shop, she came 
out of the parlour with a candle^ ahading her eyes 
with her hand, as was her habit, that the light might 
not dazzle her, and behold, instead of a customer, it 
was I! Although outwardly calm, it was not without 
a beating of the heart that I bade her good evenings 
and went forward into the parlour to ^iB.u^koi^i'Otife'c^ 
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wlio was busy at that moment fixing a large gr 
slinde oyer tbe lamp. 

To ray great joy I saw that good old Misa Sebmi 
■was there also, sitting on the other side of the tab 
with a piece of stuff laid out smooth before her^ upo 
■which she was very carefully laying down a paper- 
pattern preparatory to cutting it out. Everything 
looked cosy in the room. We in our attics were not 
allowed any more wood for kindling, because, althougli 
the cold was yet severe, it was getting towards spril]^^ 
But here, as the evening wag cool, my grandmother 
had had a good fire made, eo that the whole room was 
pleasantly warm, wliilst several apples placed on tho 
top of the stove, and now beginaiug to roast, made an 
audible hissing and nputtering, and diffused around au 
agreeable odotu. 

Neither of the two ladies observed me at first, 
busily were they occupied j each with her own worl 
Grandmother, indeed, was so much absorbed that she^ 
appeared not to hear Miss Schmied, who said some* 
thing to her in an undertone which I did not under- 
stand. Most likely it was some pious remark which 
had reference to their former conversation for my 
grandmother, after she had fixed the lamp-shade, and 
removed from her nose the spectacles of the French 
general, leaned back in her chair^ and, clasping ber^ 
hands together, said: 

''Tes, yes, Schmied; blessed are the pure in heart,^ 
for they shall see God.'' 

On this I thought it was high time for me to an- 
nounce myself, which I accordingly did^ with a loue 
oatspoken: 
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"Good eveniiigf graodinotlierl" and at once the 
^ihread of tkeir discoiirae was broken* 
H| ''Oh, indeed t you are tliere, are yon!" gaid tlie old 
lad J, and lifted tke lamp-eliade tbe better to see me; 
but poor old Setmied glanced lovingly up from her 
w&rk. and smiled kindly, i^^liilst she drew me a chair 
towards the table, npan which I seated myself Bome- 
what reluctantly. The tmth was that I did not feel 
at my ease; for I instantly saw that if I introduced 
the Bnbject which had brought me there j I should be 
doing violence, aa it were> to the solemn state of mind 
in "which both ladies wore, and that m a disagreeable 
manner. In the meantime, my grandmother appeared 
to be in a very good humour, for ingtead of begmning 
to quote her proverbs, she asked me, laughing^ whether 
the cunning god Mercury, had yet taught me any of 
bis roguish tricks? 

She also inquired after the health of ifr. Ketssmehlj 
and hoped that all went on well with Mibb Barbara, when 
to my satisfaction I perceived that at the mention of 
this name Miss Scbmied made a gesture expressive of 
disgust and aversion, 

^'AhaT' thought I to myself, "now is the time to 
throw out my sheet-anchor 1 " 

After I bad assured my grandmother that Mr. 
Reissmehl was in good health, I added: 

"Afl for Miss Barbara, I neither know nor care 
how ehe is, for a wickeder person than she is, you 
cannot, grandmother, imagine!" 

At these last words I glanced at old Miss Bchmied^ 
Trhose countenance betrayed anything but diapleaaure, 

**Ye8," continued I, asauming a tone that aeemed 
&km rather to crying than laughing j ^lfta^as\jKEB» 



tormeiats me the whok day long, and I tell yon out, 
plump and plain, grandmother^ I really cannot stay anj 
longer at Mr, Heissmelil^s!" 

The old lady was ao taken aback by tny sudden 
and uncompromising declaration, that ehe looked at me 
for some time^ withooit being able to utter a word. 
Poor Schmied, howeverj be^an quickly to weep, ajid was 
ao affected that she could hardly bring out her words : 

"Oh good gracious! my dear lady^ I have often 
told yon aOj IS*6 often said ao! Anywhere but in that 
ReiBamehVa family, anywhere but there where it Is bo 
gloomy and uncomfortable! Eh. the poor creature!" 

**Eh, what!^' returned my grandmother, as soon as 
Bhe had recovered from her astonishment, "what poor 
creature! I be^ of yo«, Miss Schiuied, that you will 
not encoturage that lad in his wicked expressiona re- 
garding so estimable a person as Misa Barbara Reisa- 
mehl!" 

"Estimable person!" repeated Miss Schraied in a 
tone of contempt: "Ah, my dear lady^ I could tell yon 
a different story, — But I will be silent," added she, 
*'I will be silent, and let him tell you how Miss Reiss-j 
mehl has behaved to him." 

Without waiting for tbia to be said a second time, 
I related all the friendly skirmishes with Miss Barbara 
in which I had been involved by means of the com- 
posing-draught. That I coloured aomewhat highly may 
be easily understood, and produced thereby such a 
Btrongly-drawn picture of the wicked lady'a character, 
that my grandmother gravely shook her head, and my 
aunt, who in the meantime had come back from the- 
flhop, kept sayingj over and over agaija, "Ah, that is 
Bry bad! lhat is very bad!" 
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As to Misfl Sckmied, she firat laughecl and cried 
Biinultaneously J tliert tlie tLought of my melanclioly fate, 
wrong the bitterest tearg fram her eyea, she, however^ 
eiulting all the time, because she had not been mistaken 
Miss Barbara, 

Keither did I fail to insmuate that I learned next 
to nothing in Mr. Reisamehrs business, where there 
was little for me to do beBides weighing coffee and 
angar and such like. "And therefore," aald byway 
of winding up my complainings, "I tfoutd just as soon 
e a tailor as remain any longer in that houBBj where 
it is besides eo dismal that one cannot beliere other- 
wise than that it is haunted!^' 

Theee my declarations seemed so eatiafactoiy to 
Miss Schmied, that she cast me a friendly glance, then 
took up TSij defence with ^reat yolubility, and justi- 
fied my desire to leave Mr. Reissmehrs service by such 
cogent reasons that in the end both my grandmother 
and aunt agreed to give their permission and consent 
to my leaving, that is to aay^ in case my guardiau 
made no opposition. 

Who now could be happier than I, seeing that this 
storm was so well got through! During supper^ in- 
deed, 1 had grown so boldj that cautioas as I waa, I 
began to tell them the story of the skeleton and the 
first-fioor ^Tndow, which so vastly amused my att- 
dience, that they all, my grandmother included, laughed 
immoderately. Amid all this talk it grew late, and 
after my grandmother had solemnly promised the first 
thing in tbe morniag to write to my guardian and 
induce him to consent to my indentures to Mr. Heisa* 
mehl being cancelled, I took my leave. 
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CfiAPTEK XL 

Lyncb-lAw. 

It was Mgh time that I went home. All the clocks 
were striking eleven. I could hardly^ believe it, and 
counted each stroke to be sure of the fact The aky, 
which in the evening had been cloudy, was now 
clear. It froze and was very cold. The water-courses 
in the street were covered with a thin coating of ice, 
which crackled under my feet. The numerous guests 
poured out of the ale-houses, as the hour had now 
passed when according to police regulations all lights 
must be extinguished, and it was only in the large 
hotels and private houses Uiat the guests remained and 
the merriment went forward. 

I had passed through the principal streets, and 
was now in the inferior and more irregular portion of 
the town in which we lived, when I became suddenly 
aware of from five to six persons standing under die 
wall of a house, talking together in an undertone and 
laughing, whilst they seemed to be busily occupied 
with something. What could it be? 

Looking more closely at the place, I observed that 
they were standing before a great milliner's shop. One 
of them carried a large board on his shoulder, a se- 
cond, mounted on the shoulders of a third, swung 
himself upon the projecting window, and taking up 
the board firom the first, reared it above the door; aU 
which was done in about the space of a minute. After 
this they stood before the house, and contemplated 
their work with suppressed laughter, whilst I, curious 
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to know what they really were about, not only stopped, 
hut went a few paces forward towards them. 

All at once they became aware of my presence, 
on which two of them, who somewhat resembled my 
Mend Doctor Burbus, bolh in person and manner, 
came np to me, and with anythhig but courteonsness 
demanded what I was doing there? I replied angrily, 
and a quarrel began. Just as one of them had snatched 
my cap from my head, the others who had remained 
in the shadow of the house, advanced to the middle of 
the street, and it seemed likely that I should fare but 
badly, when I heard myself addressed by a well-known 
deep voice in these words: 

"£h, ehl That is no other than my young patient! 
Whither away, most worthy apprentice?" 

I was greatly rejoiced to see the doctor here, and 
complained to 1dm of the behaviour of his companions. 
The doctor, having confessed that I had reason for so 
doing, introduced me to the whole party, and then 
giving his word for my good behaviour, I was per- 
mitted to accompany them, and was henceforth to have 
the privilege of taking part in their noble fun — Vlkmy 
as they called it — which, however, was but another 
name for mischief, as the respectable Snsanne Kehl- 
richt would the next morning discover by the trans- 
formation of her sign. 

As regarded any further fun, however, the heavens 
semed to oppose it Thick douds which had sud- 
denly gathered above our heads, came down in rain 
and deet, so as to render it extremely unpleasant to 
remain longer out of doors, on which account it was 
agreed that we should all quietly go home. 
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Hence it was that in company witli ihesB merry 
fellowBj 1 came into the immediate aeighbourhood of 
our boaae, and no little was my anxiety abont entering 
at so late an hour. As we pasaei the stone figure, 
we anddealy Leaid a hoarae barking close to the feet 
of the old fellow; and the doctor, who pnt forth his 
Kand to ascertain what it was, drew it back suddenly, 
saying hia fiager waa bitten. The cause was soon 
apparent; our fat old poodle, Fanuy, had by some 
oversight been shut out of doors* 

The doctor in the meantime made a noose in Ms 
pocket-handkerchief, and putting- the dog'& neck into 
it, drew her fiiDm her hiding-place; the doctor merrily 
relating to his companioTis how, precisely becanae of 
this very dog, I had lost the good wiU of my master, 
and further that it was the favourite of my two mortal 
eneraies, Miss Barbara and Phillip, that therefore she 
ought to be punished in an exemplary manner for the 
offence of being found out of doors at so late an hour. 
On this the party held a short council of war, and 
some one in the excitement of the moment shouting 
^ la hnteme^ two of the party immediately set off to 
break open the lock and lower the chain by which tbe 
street-lamp waa suspended, which was at once done. 

So far I had in my astonishment aEowed the busi- 
ness to proceed; but in this fearful moment I sprang 
tetween them and their victim, seized the dog, and 
declared thsLt rather thaa consent to the death of the 
poor little animal ^ I would shout for help to tJie police. 

BurbuB laughing came over to my side, sa3ring they 
would adopt some other mode of making an example 
of her. The street-lamp, therefore, being lowered and 
the light extinguished, the dog waa shut in the lamp^ 
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which was large enough for that purposes and the wholo 
muchinery hoisted up iigain. 

DimDg this execution of Lynch law^ the heavens 
themselves made their disapprohatictn apparent, A 
tremendous atorm of sleet af^ain came on, and we were 
wet to the akin. The groaning street-himp shook 
above our heads, and the poor dog, te-rrified and un- 
comfortable, broke forth into a dismal howling which 
resounded throug-h the silent street. 

The company now separated, and I allowed myself 
to tjG persaaded by the doctor to go to hia room in 
order to reach my chamber by means of the plank 
bridge. Sca-rcely, haw ever, had we reached the shadt>w 
side of his houae^ than we heard the sound of footsteps 
approfliChing down the etreet, and then recognised in 
the person who came along, carefully picking hia way, 
no other than my master, irho was returning home 
from his club. All at once he stopped iu the middle 
of the street, turned his umbrella aside, and listened 
aloft J for be had caught tbe yoiiud of tlie poor 
dog's lamentation^ After looking around in all di- 
rections, without raakiiig any discovery, he fancied 
that he must have been mistaken, and advanced quietly 
hh ahop-door. But acarcely had he unlocked it, 
when the poor little thing again announced her pre- 
sence in the most lamentable manner. Again he 
fitepped into the street ^ aitd gazsd observantly around 
him; but again everything was eilent and dark. I 
conld see everything distinctly, and how he at length, 
flhaking his head, went into the house. We, on tbisj 
crept forward, and peeping through the cracks of the 
shop-shiitters, saw hira enter his counting-house and 
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ligtt a cfindle. Now, thongbt we, lie will go and look 
for Fanny in her visual sleeping place. 

We were right; he did esactly as we suppoaedj and 
now again came to the door, and looked round with 
the lighted candle, A gust of wind, however, just 
then coming down the fltreet, not only blew out his 
light but violently agitating tiv© stTeet-lamp, again the 
dog began to howl most dismally. 

Aa my master now went into the hoiise I besougljt 
of Burhua to let me hasten to hia room, and so get 
across to mine and be in bed, aa, in all probability, 
J[r. ReisBmehl would rouse the whole house* 

We therefore hurried upstairs into his room, I ran 
at once to the window to ebove the plank across, and 
looking down perceived that my master with his candle 
was nn the first floor, and preaently afterwiirds that he 
was in his sister's chamber, I now Bhoved the board 
across to my window which foHnnately was open, tha 
doctor held the end firm, and I mounted astride npoa 
it, ia order to work myself over. 

But by thia time Mi»fi Beieamehl also was up, and 
having received her brother's information regarding 
the dog, unfortunately opened the window to look out, at 
the very moment in which I comnienoed my aerial transit 
la my first dismay, at the sight of lier night-capped 
head looking from the window with a lighted candle 
in her hand, I thought of nothing but shoving myself 
back again, and taking refuge in the doctor's room. 
This was a mistake. If I had remained perfectly still 
she would have perceived nothing. As it waa^ the 
creaking of the board drew her attention. She looked 
np, and beholding a ^gnre suspended as between heaven 
ftnd esirtb, eet up a loud cry of "Murderl ThieT'e*!'* 



ftn^ in her lerroT, let the candleattck drop from her 
handi into the darkness between the two houaes. 

The wonder was that I did not follow the candle- 
jstiek. However, again taking vigorous hold of the 
plank I recQinmenccd my journey over the gulf, and 
was already close to my own mndow when I heard 
the door between our two rooms open^ and beheld my 
master enter my chamber with an old eword in hia 
band followed by Phillip armed with a stout stick. 

Tlii3 waj3 the most horrible moment of my life. 
Behind me waa the doctor loudly laughingj for he 
could see all that went forward, 

Mr, Reiaflmehl had already aeised me by the collar 
before he waa aware that it wa» hia own apprentice 
who had thrown the whole house into such alarm, 

Gould any one blame him if he now dragged me 
nto the room in no very gentle faahlon and adminis- 
>rod to me several very palpable knightly blows with 
the old aword, much in the style of the ancient guilds 
when the apprentice took up his citizen rights. 

Phillip denounced me unsparingly and Miss Reiss- 
mehl, who noWj hastily attired, made her appearance on 
(be scene, advised her brother at once to turn me out 
of doora. 

After what had occnrred I ahould have made no 
objection to this, but Mr. Reissmehl, satisfied for the 
present, simply ordered me to leave the honae the first 
thing in the moming. But I did not wait for morning. 
No sooner was hia back tnmed than I again sprang to 
the window and reerosaed to the doctor's room, 

Phillip gazed after me speechlessly, and as xny 
parting word, told him where the nnhtip^-y ^^i*^ 
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was to be fotmil. Thus I ^pgke my last farewell to the 
Eeisamehi familj* 

CHAPTER XIL 

Ftktiny ia tbo Lamp. 

As in a volcano, after a vialeut eruption, every- 
thing becomes ^mdually calmer, even tliougli dull 
thunder sounds from within and flashes of lig-htning 
illumine the crater', exactly so was it after my exit 
through the window of my master's house iuto that ot 
my neighbour Doctor Burbus. Phillip^ in his scanty 
habiliments, seeraed like a faint flash of lightning to 
dart from the window, as he leaned out, with some re- 
mains of the aympathy of old companionBhip to Bee 
whether I w€re not lying" with broken hones in the 
ahy^;9 below. 

Mr, Reissmehl clamoured np and down staira^ and 
wholly contrary to hia n^ual practice was talking ao 
loud that I conld plainly hear in the doctor^s chamber 
how mercileesly he was abusing me. Up in the dormer 
window of the roof a light was also perceptible, whence 
I inferred that the servant-girl was also aroused. Bvery 
tbing indicated a general descent for the liberation of 
the poor eaptivo- 

Before long, therefore, ail the lights were concea- 
trated in the lower storey, and the doctor and I now 
leant from his window »b far as possible to obtain * 
view of the lampj which was visible only in dim out- 
line, whilst the dull grinding of the maty chain by 
which it hung and the dolefiil whining of tiio little 
prisoner came up to ua very audibly. 
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Anon we saw the house- door open and a gleam of 
light flash into the stFeet; then two fignrea emerged, 
evidently Mr. ReisBinehl and Phillip, one of whom went 
helow the lamp and the other to the box in the wall, 
in which was notched wheel by means of which the 
lamp was lowered and drawn up again. 

My worthy colleague who, as a peaceful citizen, 
had never probahly had anything to do with the Aia- 
turbance of street-lamp machinery, did not understand 
how to set about this business, and consequently lost 
some time by trying- to open it by means of keys which 
would not answer the purpose. 

At length, however he au<xeeded'j the wheel turned 
round and the street-lamp moved downwards. The mo- 
ment it touched the ground a female figure rushed from 
the house; the pri&oner was released, and whining with 
joy was carried indoors in Miss Barbara^s arms, Mr. 
Reissmehl followed, leaving Phillip alone to accomplish 
the hardest part of the work, the windiug up again of 
the heavy lamp. 

The fierce night wind blew along the street, whist- 
ling between the two houses, so that our hair was 
wildly blown over our faces and the next moment we 
heard the street-door violently bang to. 

Whilst we were thus leaning from the window and 
hearing many a heavy sigh from poor Phillip, who 
was making the vaineat attempts to accomplish his 
purposey the doctor suddenly raised liimaelf, and 
Ufltened attentively into the night. His accustomed ear 
perfectly nnderstood the meaning of a certain low 
clatter and shuffling on the street pavement to which 
I listened with perfect indifference. All tlie greater 
therefore was ray horror when he again leaueil ot^x Tf^"^ 
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ELTid whiBpered hastily atid witli, as it seemed to me^ ft 
sort of demoniac fjleaaurei 

"There come the police! Unlucky Phillip! the 
most inaocent man that ever tampered with a street- 
lamp, thou art undone I" ' 

^*A1ib! luckily iiahhed I" we now heard a voice ex- 
claim, in a tone which bo relentlessly disturbed the 
holy quietude of night, that there could he no douht 
ahflut its belonging to those who are permittod by law 
to shout aloud in the street. Another voice replied; 

"Nay! then we've caught one of these villains at 
laatj You gallowa-bird, we'll find you a warm ne&tl" 

We could only distinguish through the darkneM 
now and then» tho shine of an epaulette or the glance 
qf a Babre. Phillip, who prgbahly at thiii moment waa 
]ietrified with terror, mnst have let go the handle of 
the iron crank, for we all at once heard it revolving 
rapidly, groaning at every turn, (ill down came the 
lamp with a ringing crash upon the pavement and was 
broken to shivers. 

At this moment wo beheld Phillip flee^ like a 
hunted deer to the house of his employer, but before 
he could reach the threshold ho was again in the hands 
of the police, who forcibly dragged bitrt away* It was 
in vain that he asserted his innocence; in vain he re- 
peated that he waa Mr. Eeissmehl's assistant In vain 
the maid-servant who was now at the open door, but 
whoso candle was again blown out, sent forth a ringing 
cry of alarm, and again rushing into the house shouted 
to her master to come to the rescue; Phillip was al- 
]'eady hun-ied off, and Lis cries for help, borne away by 
the whistling \mid^ could not reach the ears of his Tm- 
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ippy master, who now could do no less tlian anathem- 
atize the whole generation of apprentices. 

My expulsion from the house of my employer had 
not caused such a beating of the heart, nor such an 
acute eenee of moral disBatiBfaction and reiDorse ae now 
I experienced on seeing this really innocent man in 

Ee clutches of justice- 
The police] this word fell with a horrible eignifi- 
Bce upon my ear and sent a cold shudder through 
me, I had never yet come into contact with this im- 
portant institution^ but the impression of my earliest 
youth regarding it was by no meauB impaired. When 
the threat of every poasihle punishment was vain to 
make ng children quiet and obedient^ nothing more was 
necesaary than to eay that the police should fetch us 
in the evening and we were as etill aa mice. I could 
never think of these men in their blue coats and red 
collarsj their great hate and canes, except in connection 
with a filthy, cellar-like liole which was below an old 
tower near our house, in which all kinds of dirty, 
Ldisrepntahlfi people were confined. And that Phillip 
should now he thrust into a place like this appeared 
[o me eo horrible that I could not participate in the 
lerriment of the doctor; on the contrary I solemnly 
mured him, after a long struggle with myself, that I 
puld set off to the police-office tho first thing in the 
jming and make known the entire innocence of Phillip. 
At thie assertion the doctor burst into tJie loudest 
^la of laughter^ and in order to coneole me, at least 
to-night, assured me in the most solemn manner, 
aa soon as it was morning Phillip would be re- 
id without the interference of anybody, because, 
lie, these aacred representatives of juatvfiei 
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muck too enliglitened ttow-a-daye to punisli an in- 
nocent man. He consoled me also, as regarded the 
filthy liole, by the aeaurancej that there were places of 
eonfinecient suited to every rank of cltheu in irliicli 
they conld repent of the foliiea of their youth. ' 

iStinE^a of CoQseleciee. 

How mnch. soever I might have been inspirited aod 
comforted the sight before by the resolve of freeing 
the unfortunate Phillip from confinement, at the sacri- 
fice of my own self, yet no sooner had the early twi- 
light of that gloomy March morning penetrated the 
chamber of Doctor Barbua, than the whole unfortunate 
history of the few hours previous appeared to ido in a 
totally different light. I could not help shuddering 
when I thought, that perhaps even I myself, like my 
ei-collcagne , mig^ht have to pass the nest night in 
shameful impriaonmeTit, especially as the doctor mur- 
mured in his beard several times before going to sleep, 

*'Take care that you yourself don't get ijiformed 
against 1" 

The weather was gloomy, and the little strip of 
sky which waa visible from the window, and which I 
could see between, the roofs as I lay ou my miser- 
able couch was of a dirty grey. Just as grey and as 
unpl easing seemed my short apprenticeship in the Reiss- 
mehl family. Nor conld I help reproaching myself 
with having behaved very ill in many ways. Even as 
regarded Mias Barbara , I might have stood much 
better if I hnd only been wiser and more conciliatiugl 
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As regarded the female regency, at tlie Lead of 
which was my grandmother, I had no donht but that 
I could inanage to clear myself and begin life anew; 
hat theiiy as far as the deatmation of my future was 
concerned, there my female relations held, only a sub- 
i>rdinate place and must appeal to, and submit to the 
decision of, my guardian, whose authority waa supreme. 
This last reflection was especially disagreeable to me, 
aud cast a gloom over all my more cheerful prospects, 
I knew my guardian only too well I Although there 
were good poLnta in his character, and though he had 
most kindly proyided for tnj education, yet I was 
afraid of him, and avoided him whenever I waa able. 

He was a short, undersized and somewhat corpulent 
man, with a sort of lizard-like activity which was 
startling, especially to ns children. During the last 
war he had been appointed manager of a military 
depfit, and possessing naturally the love of order, it had 
been called forth to that degree, dnring his long service, 
that it degenerated into a perfect slavery to trifles. 
The acutenesB of his eye was really awM, for instance 
when he came down to breakfast — and he was always 
the last — the moment his foot waa heard on the stairs 
we were every one of us on the qui vive that nothing 
might he out of order iu our dress or manners, and aa 
he entered the room we all stood, ready to take our 
B«at9 at tahle^ as stiff as bo many wax candles. 

Even the very servants looked round to see that 
everything waa in exact order and according to his 
commands, as he came down the staira and past the 
kitchen-door. Indeed it depended upon this in some 
xaeasure, whether he were la a good or bad b.'ussift'^t. 
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Frequently also it would happen that on Oie preced' 
ing day something having vexed him vhen he had 
no opportunity of calling the culprit to account, he 
had tied a knot in a comer of his bright-coloured silk 
pocket-handkerchief as a reminder. But these very 
knots were a twofold misfortune to us; in the first 
place, they brought our misdeeds to his remembrance, 
and then as he generally forgot to untie the knots our 
sins still continued to stand against us. On occadon, 
therefore of his coming to breakfast in an ill humour, 
he would slowly draw forth his pocket-handkerchief, 
and never rightly remembering to whom the knots had 
reference, cast his eye sharply round the circle, and he 
or she who seemed to look with most apprehension to- 
wards the handkerchief he set down for die guilty one, 
and probably he was generally right. The sentence 
which the knotted handkerchief had called forth, was 
also frequently carried into execution by this very in- 
strument; after which he would rise from the table and 
retire to his office, well satisfied by having brought the 
affairs of his family again into perfect order. But not 
liking, as he often said, to be the whole day through 
fault-finding and punishing, therefore when he had 
Btormed himself out, he was the kindest man in the 
world. At such times he would tell us no end of 
funny stories, or play games with us; but even then 
we never ventured to trust too much to his good 
humour. The least inattention or want of skill would 
again caU forth his anger. Hence his presence was 
very painful and oppressive not alone to me, but to his 
own children, and we only felt really happy and at our 
ease, when he had left the house. On such occasions, 
one of UB would w^tcb from a little eide-windov tlwt 



Into tli6 street, to see bici actually turn t!iQ 
, when we at once indemnified ourselves, hb it 
were, by all imaginable fun and misduefi in wbicb 
very frequently, not only the old housekeeper, but even 
ilie two servant-girls joined us heartily. 

I lived a year in his family, and though on the 
trhol© 1 "was much hettcr off there than afterwards with 
my aunts, yet I was heartily glad when 1 was able to 
leave. The old gentleman frequently punished me alao 
in a way which was the severest possible. He took me 
with him info his office, frequently on Sundays and 
holidays, and aet me down with a large book, and a 
sheet of paper which I had to write full, and if be 
discovered a single error as I went on, 1 had to begin 
il all over again ^ aometimes two or threo times. And, 
more thau that, I had to sit by his sido^ and if I were 
not industrious, or did not hold my pen right, he would 
slowly take up a long^ flat ruler and give me a smart 
blow on my iiugere. I was also freijuently obliged to 
remain there when be went out; and as he locked th© 
door upon me, these were the most dreadful times of 
any. This office was an old, gloomy room with 
email, iron-barred wiudowa, through which light could 
Scarcely penetrate, and there I sate, poor wretch as I 
pirasl my fingers black up to the knuckles with ink, 
and my tears falling upon my paper. And if, by any 
chance I attempted to dry my wet oyes with my bandj 
my wh-ole face became smeared with ink, ray shirt 
collar also frequently hearing traces of the same, whence 
agnin arose a new subject for disagreeable admoui* 
tion- 

Outdide the counting-house, in the meantime, the 
hapiJj^ holiday-making people would he streaming by, 



I recognised tlie voices of my playfellows, and could 
hear how merry they ail were, on their way, prohably 
to a green airy meadow just opposite , our accustomed 
pky-place, I eoald smell, in idea, the fragrance of 
the grass; I could hear above niy head the whisper- 
ing' of the treea, whilst I eate amongst dugt- covered 
yellow acts of parliament, the breeze, if it visited me 
&t allj Qn\y Btirniig the old torn cotton blind, and dis- 
turbing the repose of innumerable motha, 

These thoughts and recollections were very painful 
to me, aa I lay upon the old mattreas in Doctor Burbus's 
room, Still, when I recalled that time, it seemed almost 
like a May-day in couiparison with the hurricane which 
I could foresee after all the dreadful occurrenees of the 
past night. 

Unhappy 11 my grandmother j my aunt, my guar- 
dian, Phillip, and the police — all this made me so 
horribly uneasy, that in my distreisa of mind I awoke 
the doctor, though this was accomplished only after 
many fruitless endeavours. 

At length, however, he raised his heavy head from 
the ragged pillow, gazed at me, and loudly yawning 
bade me a good morning. 

"Ah, dear Doctor," I aaid, "I have not been able to 
sleep for thinking of laat night. Don"'t you remembet 
it? Don^t you remember where Phillip is?" 

"Oh yes," returned Doctor Burbue, in a hoarse and 
dry voice, "to bo sure I do. Ha, ha, ha! Phillip the 
noble has exchanged the abode of true love for a 
lodging in C[Uodl'^ 

"YcSt but dear Doctor," returned T, "you said last 
night before going to sleep that Phillip might bring a 
Lharge against us, and then — 
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^' Quite riglit, moat honourable/' replied tli« doctor, 
B^fts he raised himself in bed bo that his two feet nearly 
touched the floor, wh&re they angled about for a pair 
of old yellow slippers — "If Phillip suspe&te us — 
and for that I can i2;iYG him credit — then we may be 
Bmnmoned before the court of public peace. Do yon 
know ADything of this institution?'^ 

"Oh, good Heavens, no!" exclaimed I, feeling al- 
most as if even then one of the blue-coated, red-col- 
lared officials Lad hifi hand upon me and was dragging 
me, a poor, defenceless victini, through the street, 

*''You see," continued the doctor, again yawning 
^^And now slipping into his old green velveteen coat and 
^Hea&ting a dull, comfortless look at the grey and cloudy 
^nky, ''^he court of public peace Is a very extraordinary 
Appellation for this beneficent institution! Thither any 
two parties who have a quarrel are summoned by 
force, and brought before an old gentleman, who sits 
in a large arm chair and ia dreadfully tired of the 
whole thing. He lisLens quietly to the penplc, and 
after they have lustily abused each other, he endeav- 
ours to accommodate mattera between them. But in 
^^that he very seldom succeeds* It is however of no con- 
^B^quence to him, and as soon aa they come out of thia 
^^cotxrt of peace, just as if they were agreed at least so 
fiar^ they each mn off to a different lawyer and ao 
carry the affair before the general court of justice. 
But it eeemg to me that this business with Phillip will 
come into the police-court, another, and not less bene- 
>£cei]t ioetitutioii." 

"And what will he done there, dear Doctor/^ de- 
landed I, in a low voice. 

"Yea, there/' returned the doctor^ "somewhat ahorter 
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wort will be made with our respectable PtiilHp. Ths 
pcjlice officers who have him in charge irill at^ite on 
oath, that they seized the accused at the very moment 
when he was engaged m destroying one of the rojal 
street-lamps, and the punishment for that offence is as 
one, two, three! The director of police will say; in- 
deed! shnt np the law-book of police-ptmishment and 
pasa sentence; erffO concltimm — three day^s imprlson- 
inent Hnd costs/' 

"But in Heaven's name!" I exclaimed, "Phillip is 
innocent!" 

"That matters nothings my most reafectahle! Tiint), 
place and circumstances, nnder which he was arrested, 
witness against him, and he may thank hia stars that 
the crime of breaking a atreet-lamp ia not pnniBhablB 
with death, otherwise he would have to be hangedJ' 

"Nay dear Doctor," I retnrned, "that we could 
never allowl I, or much more you, who know all 
about the affair, ought to go to the police-office and 
declare that Phillip is innocent. Yon need not im- 
plicate yourself," added I, "need not say that we had 
any hand in it; only that we happened accidentally to 
be present and can swear to his innocence!^' 

"Young man," said Bnrbus, very earnestly, as be 
sought about the room ^ for the iron vessel in which ho 
usually made his coffee; "you speak great worde very 
coolly. But don*t take it amiae if I eay, you don't 
understand anything about it. Ij on the contrary, un- 
derstand a great deal. Look you^ if I were to put my- 
self in BO doubtful a position before the police, those 
very charming people would not be satisfied merely 
with my evidence, they would carry their insatiable 
Jngnisitlyenesa so far as to a&k after my passport, 
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place of abode J my certificate of residence, and so 
on, and tten at last rerj^uire precise information as to 
what were my present meanH of living in tliia town? 
Questions these on which, of a tmthj T am not pre- 
pared to give any satisfactory information." 

"Yea^ but dear Doctor," I said, "if you will allow 
unreservedly to ask; yoti inuat bave eoiae means 
by wbich to pay people to whom yoa are somewhat in 
debt" 

"Tea certainly," replied he, "pay my debts — yea 
sure — yes sure! There once waa a time," cOTitinued 
he, as he lighted his spirit-lamp, "a time when I should 
not have been able to sleep, if I had left unpaid my 
eveniDg'pra.ycr to God. But that is a loug time ago, 
and aince those days of innocent childliood I have 
quite unlearned the duty of paying my debts.'' 

Whilst the doctor thus spoke I had risen, gone to 
the window and looked up at the sky, along which 
dirty, grey clouds of ever changing form were hurried 
by the wind. The street was wet and muddy^ and at 
the distance of a few paces from the Keisflmehra bouae, 
lay the shattered fragments of the street-lamp. Above, 
in the house of my former master, all was stiil and 
quiet, the window only of my bed-room remained open 
and the wind blowing in played with the bright* 
coloured cotton hangings of my former bed. It was an 
tmlovelyi disagreeable morning and I felt myself much 
ia the same condition of feeling as when I woke in 
that very bed on the morning after the too copioua 
draughts of Doctor Burbus's punch. Yet my depression 
of mind this morning was far worse — was a sense of 
a rtill deeper moral degradation, one ^bicK ^itiisi.^ M^i*^* 



now, M then, liftr« been mored by FliillipV liaiteifa] 
of *oarkr&aL 

The doctor in the meantime, was preparing bid 
coffee, the odour and appeara&K of which created no 
desire in me, ^ the lew as I obserFed that bis filter- 
tog -Taaehine constated of the lower end of a stocking 
fout »€wn into an iron ring. But I conld not prevent 
hia pouring me out a cup, which he then compelled ine 
to drink to keep out the cold of the moramg-. 

The doctor smoked from a Jong pipe and threw 
himfleU' again upon hia bed, appearing to snrvej the 
nnwholeiome disorder of hia room with no sense of dis- 
iatisfjitctSon, I, on the contraiy, could not help feeling 
a secret dUgiiBt, and if it had once amuf^ed me for a 
wiuple of bonrs to look at this dilapidated ftimiture^ tb^ 
^rotcwjutj witch-dance on the wails and the skeleton- 
comrade, that time was now passed and I began al" 
Dioit to feel ft secret horror of, and repugnance to, the 
doctfir, who was always to be found with these hideoiia 
Murrou tidings, and who seemed to take a pleasure in 
thrm. 

In the meantime, the glance of the doctor^ aa he 
gflKfid round, and ran his £ngerg through his hair and 
hoard, hecftme ever leaa and less one of merriment and 
at length aasnmed a grave, I might almost say Horrow- 
ful expression, suck as I had never seen on his counter 
nance before. He heat a tune with his feet against the 
bed's foot, after which he gazed, i'ar a moment through 
the window; a fine, cold rain was now falling. He 
paHscul his hand over his forehead and sighed deeply, 
'rinsn iixing his eye upon me he said, 

*" lf they have expelled you out of yonder house, 
and you hare nothing hut the most serious dleagreeabki 



to expect from your family, yet you are — God knows! 
a very fortunate fellow in comparison with me. Upon 
my word J I aBsure you that I often feel myBslf to be 
one of tlie most miserable of mortals. Who, ia so alone 
in the world, so horribly alone aa I am! I hava no 
meaca by wMch I can live respectably, nor have I 
learned aaything by which to acquire these meanBl 
I am worse off a ^reat deal than the day-labourer or 
the porter who cre earn Ida daily bread by the sweat 
of 1^ brow. Tou may believe me, my dear fellov, 
that of all the foolish things I have done in my 
time — and their name ia legion — the moat unac- 
countabl© and the greatest ia that during the eight 
years of my student-life, I never profited a single idea 
by all the arts and sciences which are spread abroad 
m God's great earth!" 

"But," returned I quickly^ "you were a long time 
It the university studying." 

"Yea, of a truth," replied the doctor, "I was at the 
ttniveraity; but I soon ran through the little property 
(hat my parents had left tne. To be sure it was very 
inconsiderable, so much ao indeed as not to prevent 
mj suffering great arusiety and even want; for if you 
■pread a small sum of money over ei^teen university 
ienaa, the sections are hut very insignificant for each- 
There, as I said before I entered myself at the uni- 
eirsity, bat I did not trouble myself much about the 
^ard work of atudyin^. And thus, young man,*' con- 
tinued he, now speaking with grave eameatnesa, ^^you 
lee before you a man of two -and -thirty, who knows 
nothing thoroughly excepting how to act as president 
&t a driuking-boutT to fence with the rapier, and to 
itrike three and a half chords on a guitar." 
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As the doctor spoke tlieae last worde, lie started ufl 
haatHy and walked up and down the room* ' 

"And w3ien the anger of your family, becauise 
of your having to leave Reiaamehl and Company, 
shall have somewhat abated," coutiimed he, "I be- 
a^eeh of you, in Heaven *s name, to let yourself be 
quietly apprenticed to some other groceiy-bEsmesa and, 
donH take it ill, if I advise you, to behave better in 
a new situation than you have done in this. It h to 
be hoped that tliere will not be then any Doctor Bur- 
bus in the neighbourhood, because anch people aa he, 
are extremely dangerous to yon young feliowe. Apro- 
pos, I remember having said to you, one iine evening, 
that it wonld be much better for you to abandon your 
ahop-career and devote yourself instead to study; but at 
the preaent moment when I am looking at life ration- 
ally I conjure you, to devote yourself earnestly to tLat 
which yon have undertaken. Besides, your relations 
do not appear to be able to supply you with much 
money, nor yet afterwards with that intiuence which ia 
necessary for profesBional snccesB. Perhaps, however, 
they may be sufficiently well-to-do to enable you to 
open a respectable little shop in which you may be en- 
throned like a second Keiaeraehl. — 

"If in my younger days,'^ continued he after a short 
pause, during which he passed big hand first over bis 
forehead and then over big eyes; '^if there had beeiL 
any one who could have placed things rationally before 
me — instead of that my mother would bear of nothing 
hut making a learned man of me — ■ then I might, I 
say, have been what my forefathers had beea, for I 
know not how many generations — the tenant of an 
Ancient mill. 1 too might then have followed tUif r^^ 



SpectaMe calling and at (his very day "been wearing a 
■white, dusty jacket and leading a calm and liappy life. 
But that is all over and past, irrecoverably past I My 
fether is dead; my mother died without seeing her gen- 
tlemanly son diatiog'insh himself ae a scholar; the 
mOl has passed into other handa — and I am no- 
tbing in the world, hut a poor broken-down fellow, a 
wretched vagabond!" 

"With thia last word the doctor threw himself upon 
lus bed with such violence, that it cracked in every 
joint. 

Then as if determined to put away all these gloomy 
reflectfoua by main forcej he began to sing with all bis 
might the well-known song: 



The iKuaon la flm. and the bf own beer Is iotmlntf^ 



^ lit 



He Bang several verses without stopping, whilst I 
Bate by, shaken to the very hearts core by the wordB 
of this fltrange being. 

Presently however he sprang up again from the 
bed, and seising me by hotli shoulders^ eaid in as merry 
a voice as possible. 

"Now, my beat beloved apprenticej fle« home to 
S5ion, and keep yourBelf quiet and out of sight in your 
little chamber for the next two or three days, T have 
ways had a good appetite, and shall very likely have 
to eat up your ehare of the nasty police-Bonp- Now 
go; it IB eight o'clock and leave me to my fate. But 
before I turn my back on thia sinful town, which I 
perhaps may do veiy soon, I shall come quietly and 
Bee you, in order that 1 may have the pleasure of aay- 
ing good-bye to you — you young half-prodigal son I" 
So sayings he gpened the door and shook me by 



the baud, and I> deeply cogitating, walked down-stairs j' 
Bearing aa I went the voice of the doctar^ finisbing 
the Bong which he had bBgim 

And •srh^n life im over — l^t mo not be cardal, 
ftljr friendi, to llie cborcbyarrj, where dull (o'ik.E me bail«d, 
Ka, icwn tL CQliu make, make mj lut bod, 
I always W4a tMrtfy, with a cask at my l^ead! 

I felt in that state of mind, when the very lieart 
Beetna readj' to break. 

I hurried into the street ^ and the cold icy ram 
which WAS falling did not tend fco raise my spirits j I 
wae also uncomfortably aware of sundry holes lu my 
hoots. Although under these circumstances tiie natural 
impulse would tavB been to seek shelter as soon a3 
possible T still I halted for a moment before the shcp, 
where the old stone figure stood with the long nose. 
I felt as if unwilliDg to leave him and nodded kindly 
towards him. Ah! perhaps he was the only one in the 
whole family who aaw me going away with regret; at 
least ao I fancied, and who can blame me, if in the 
strangely depreeaed state of my feeling, I was wiliinf; 
to fancy the waterdropa which rolled down his stony 
countenance were Gompaasiouate, leave-taking teare? 

CHAPTER XIY. 

Hehim Home. Woe^a mal 

Although it was no great distance from the Reiss- 
mehls^ to imy grandmother's house, and I began at first 
to walk rapidly, yet I did not get there very <fuickly. 
The Nearer I came to my goal the greater became my 
an^ciety and the filower my progress. Ky good old 
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grandmotlier had certainly no idea of the late ogcbt- 
rences, and even if she had become fully aware j from 
mj conversation of last evening, that I was very much . 
dissatisfied with my sitiLatlon and if she herself were 
willing that my indentures shonldbe cancelled, still there 
was in the background the obstinate determination of 
my guardianj Tvhieh gtnod up like a mighty rock upon 
which all our wishes and resolveB might be wrecked. 
But let me take as short steps, and delay my progfesa, 
as I would, yet at length I entered the street in which 
the house of ray aunt stood. I already aaw it before 
me, saw the 'w-indow of the shop, and next to it the 
vindotr of my grandmother's room, where the good 
old lady was now probably taking her coffee » prepar- 
atory to reading a chapter in the Bible, which was her 
morning and evening Bacridce. 
jm I knew how quiet and peaceful everything looked, at 
*this early hour, in that room. My grandmother wae 
then generally in her very beat huTnour; she wonld 
take out one of the packets of letters which lay m 
the drawer of her table , generally the one which 
was tied op with green silk cord. This packet wa& 
her sacred treasuryt her archives. How often had she 
read my aunt and myself e^itracts from them, and I 
remembered ao well that the letter which lay uppermoat 
was from my deceased grandfather, that in which he 
had made hia first timid declaration of love, and be- 
ginning with the address; "Most estimable and highly- 
respeeted young lady!" Other letters in the same 
Btrain followed, and then came the marriage-certificate, 
and after that, a year later in date, the baptismal re- 
giater of my mother, as her eldest daughter. Before 
long however the archives assumed a lortQwfuL ^V-Wi- 
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acterj there was one letter, which had come from it 
far distant place, which reported the death of a brother 
of mj ^andmother, amongst strangers and in want; 
others, in quick &uccession, containing locks of h^iir^ 
and dried flowers, interspersed with gilded albuni- 
leaves. Then my father had written with much joy to 
say that tie had a son born, and immediately aftei^ 
wards a letter sealed with black amntinced^ that my 
mother had died a few days afterwards. My grand- 
mother had very often shewn me this letter, always 
adding; 

''You Bee, my lad, the bleasing of your family 
ended with that letter; you have become more and 
more unmanageable, more and more of a good-for-no* 
thing feUnwP' 

I stood at the street-comer in the rain, in a sort of 
day-dream^ but when I remembered that my grand- 
mother had called me a good-for-nothing, I came again, 
ag it were, to myself, and was just in the act of hasten- 
ing to the house, when a man having evidently the 
same intention came np the street, and again my speed 
was slackened. Although I saw no more of his person, 
than below the ehelter of a fiery red nmhrella, the laps 
of a brown coat, white stockiuga and shoes with steel 
buckles , yet I rer.ognised in a moment that this was 
Mr. Reissmehl. Now he was at the house-door, and 
lowered and closed the umbrella, then opened and re- 
closed it several timea to shake off the dripping rain; 
after this he glanced up at the grey, cloudy sky, as if 
to see if there were any sign of blue, and then looked 
down at his white stockings to see if they shewed any 
grey, after which he disappeared with a great atrid? 
ader the do or- way, 
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I felt a choking sensation in my ttroat;, and if on 
tlie one hand it was not altogetLor unpleasant to me 
that Mr. Rebsmehl should go beforehand and niake 
known my misdeeds, yet on the other, nothing would 
now induce me to go home a.t once. What should I 
do? To continuG here standing out In the tain; with 
my thin eoat already wet through and myself so thor- 
oughly starved that my teeth chattered in my head, waa 
quite impossible. I had no acquaintance to whom I could 
turn; the cathedral tlierefore occurred to my mind. It 
Btood at no great distance and ita wide, Bpacious aMe 
had often served as a place of resort for us Bchool-iada. 
Thitber therefore I hastened, and the Bubdued warmth 
of the vast interior felt to me inexpreasibly comfortable 
after the wet and cold atmosphere of the streets. I 
stole into a little side chapel and seated myself in an 
old, Garved stall, opposite to which stood an imago of 
the Virgin with the child Jeaus in her arms. 

I had not sat here long before the extreme cold 
whitli had seemed to penetrate bone and marrow, gave 
place to iuteuee heat which pervaded my whole frame, 
at the same time that a violent oppresaioti on my 
head J compelled me to dose my eyes^ and presently I 
fell asleep. During this sleep I had very strange dreams. 
Everything which had occurred to me during the last 
few days, at the Heisgmehlfl, was again represented to 
my mind iu the wildest and moat horribly distorted 
manner. Now it eeemed to me that Miss Barbara had 
plunged me into a frozen sea where I must perish of 
cold; but no sooner had my Hmba begun to shiver than 
Uie ice was transformed into glowing fire and the 
most burning heat consumed me. Now and then I 
half awoke out of my sleep, and there la^ w^ft.'Cti.feSi, 
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before me tte vsiAt empty cliurtli, in whieli my feelila 
glancG could distingTiieh notliiiig excepting the holj' 
Virgin with the child in her arms. 

How long I T^aXly eat^ half sleeping, in lliis 
fevered dream I know not. At lengthj however, I per- 
ceived a delicious scent in my noatrila, and as I opened 
TCij eyes and gazed around I believed nothing ebe 
than that the mother of God had descended and stood 
with the child by the hand before my seat. I saw, as 
elie bent half over me and held a little bottle to my 
nostrils that she had a sweet and lovely coimtenanci!^ 
a countenance so kind and beautiful as 1 had never seen 
before, and as I regarded her as a supernatural being 
I again closed vaj eyefl, in order to give myself u]> 
wholly to her guidance. But the child that stood at 
her aide, a young girl^ and who was as eweet and 
beautiful m her mother, said: 

"Oh mamma, that poor boy won't die, will he?" 

These worde brought, me again to myself j and I 
re-opened my eyes and raised myself slowly in mj g^at, 

I then eaw distinctly that it was not the holy 
Virgin who stood before me, but a lady who waa quite 
a stranger to me, and more beautifully and delicately 
dressed than I had ever seen before. The girl, who now 
held her hand^ appeared to be her daughter, for ahe greatly 
resembled her, excepting that the mother had black 
hair and the girl, thick, fair locks. Behind them stood 
a man in a long blue overcoat with gilt buttoaB^ whi> 
held two umbrellas under his arm. 

"Wbo are youj my child?" inqnired the lady from 
raS; "and how come you Jiere, in the church, in yoor 
wet clothes? Why do you not go home if you are 
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TTie lady asked very rfltioiin.1 questions, wlncli I 
could not adequately answer. I must have told lier a 
jrre&t deal to make it intelligible wljy I had cotne 
liilher in my wet clothes; but I could not do this, I 
also felt tliat ahe waa right in speaking of me as iH, 
fi>r when I rose tjp, sayiug that now I would go home^ 
I could not stand. The pillar* of the church the 
painted windows, every thing seemed to he going" 
round with me, I only he^rd that tlie lady inquired 
Btill further! 

*'But in Heaven's name, my poor fellow, where do 
you live?" 

After this I have an indistinct recollection of men- 
tioning the name of our street, aa well as the house 
where my aunt lived. All the rest waa to me ae a 
dreaTn. I helieve, however, that the man with the um- 
brellas took me up Sn his arms and placed me in a 
CQBch* The lady and the pretty young girl alao took 
their seats m the carriage and the latter held the little 
bottle of deBcioUB scent to my nose. We were driven 
through two or three streets and suddenly I saw my 
aunt as well as my old grandmother making curtseys, 
after which I sank into a deep sleep. 



CHAPTER XV. 



lUneaa, 



Ajter the occurrences which took place, as I have 
related, in the cathedral, I fell into heavy sleep, during 
which the ghostly visions which filled my mind as I 
fat in the stall before the image of the Divine Mother, 
continued for some time to haunt me. By degrees, 



however, tbey became fiainter and faded awayv and 
wten I now and then opened my eyes, and saw before 
me a row of medicine bottles, some bulky and others 
long-uecked, they conveyed no idea of their reality to 
my mind. These bottles, with their dark -brown, al- 
most black contentSj and their white labels tied round 
their necks, were to me no other than dignified clergy- 
men preaching to savage hordes. 

I lay in the chamber which I uaed to occupy be- 
fore I went apprentice, and by degrees the weU-known 
old furniture exercised a beneficial influence on me. 
By little and little my conaciouenesa was recalled to 
the reality of myself, and my surroundings; objects re- 
sumed their proper eharacter and proportLona; and my 
mind steadied itself upon that to which it had formerly 
been most accTistomed. Looking outwards from my 
bed I faced the two windows of the room, the blinds 
of which were painted with beantiftil lajidscapea. On 
the one a stately castle with lofty walls and towers, 
built on a vaat roek, filled the background; whilst in 
front flowed a broad river, over which people were 
being conveyed in a boat; beyond the river a deeply 
worn road wound up to the castle, along which a com- 
pany of people, armed knights and travellers, were 
journeying. 

The second picture represented a pleasant valley 
in which stood a water-mill; the water which poured 
down from the wear and over the miE-wheel was so 
Tiatirrally painted that the very wheel seemed turning. 
The miller, in his wliite pointed cap, was leaning from 
windowj smoking his pipe* The fore-ground of tlje 
re was the mill-g^arden, m whicb children were at 




play^ and the whole was surrounded by ancient gloomy 
foreat scenery through which deer wandered. 



I knew every stone and every tree, in these pictures, 
I knew also a great deal more than the painter had re- 
presented m them. The winding, old road, lost itself 
to ordinary observers, behind the hill an its way to 
the castle, hut I knew exactly how it went forward^ 
how it looked and all the various ohjeets it presented 
by the way. I knew that another conipauy of knights 
was riding along it in advance of that wliich followed. 
And what a landscape it was, which I pictured to my- 
self, as I seemed to stand on the topmost turret of the 
castlftf looking up the valley and down. A more 
beautiful scene the w^hole earth could not present! 

19 But the mill was my favourite ^ for it represented 
to my imagination a real place which my aunt had 
often described to me, and which I pictured according 
to my fancy. 

She had often told me abont a cousin who lived 
many miles from the town at a mill which lay in the 
midst of woods. In her youth she sometimes paid long 
visits there, and she would give me such charming 
histories of those friendly people and of the quiet life 
of the valley that she excited in me a perfect longing 
to ramble about those dark oak-woods and to see the 
deer that were its aole inhabitants. When I looked 
therefore at the blind which represented the mill, I 
could fancy I was there. I wandered through the 
whole houee^ I seated myself beside the foaming mill- 
wheel and had pleasant talk with the eld miller at the 
window. 

V Already, during a former illness, thee^ twQ T^ltt^ax^ 

LI 
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ttlinds bad been a great source of enjojiaenf to 
I could cradle myself in romantic dreams at the 
kii%lit^s castle^ a«c€nd there into a hi^ker sphere, and 
then come down a^in into the actualities of life at the 
ToUl, Bo now again « no sooner had I regained my 
consciousness, than the two landscapes were the only 
things with which I could occupy or amuse my mind. 
Although I knew the people who enrronnded me, yet I 
j^ve them but very little either of mj attention or my 
thoughts. I was far too weak, and my nervous system 
too much shaken^ to he capable of more, and siter I 
had wandered for a few minutes in mj landscapes I 
closed my eyes and again slept. 

It may easily he understood that in the meantime 
every member of the family ■ — my atints, as well as my 
god-parents, and our most infimate acg^naintance — took 
the deepeat interest in my fete. My grandmother did 
that which she had not done for ten years — had her 
table and her ciaair with its cotton-covered cuahiona, 
removed &om their accustomed place and carried up 
into my room, Tes, she regularly emigrated, with the 
French generars silver spectacles and the little sntiff- 
box of the deceased Countess, and the never-to-be-for- 
gotten archives imder her arm^ and had encamped by 
my bed-side. 

Bhe being the head of the house, the whole female 
group of our inmates gathered, as a matter of courge^ 
around her. From this cause, thereforej my illness had 
acquired in the first instance an unusual importance. 
The widow of the tailor who occupied the third storey 
of our bouse, as well aa the wife of the cobbler who 
thumped his leather in our hack-premisea, were daily 
visitors to incjuire after my healthy a mark of neigh- 
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6oTirIy attention, which ^ apart from my sufferingSj was 
worth the good coffes and delicate liqueurs which iny 
^Bant liberally dispensed on such occasions. 

If I have not yet remembered poor Miss Schmied 
amongst these visitors of the sick, let it not be attri- 
buted to ingratitude on my part^ but rather because I 
desire to give a few extra words to ber aelf-Bacriticing 
devotion. When I first recognised her, after having 
passed out of my delirious state — I had juBt been 
paying a little visit to the caatle and the mill — there 
she fitood at the foot of the bed with a capacious me- 
dicitLe bottle in one hand and a silver spoon in the 
other, silently watching me. It aeemed to me that she, 
poor soul, was greatly altered; her countenance was 
very pale and her dress, which had always been ex- 
ceedingly neat and Bice , now * especially her cap, 
looked quite the contrary. Ah, I did not know that 
this was the consequence of her having sat iip the 
whole of the last night by my bed I My grandmother, 
who was Bitting enthroned in quiet majesty by her 
table, now turned her head towards my bed, adjusting 

rr Bpectaclea the while. 
*^But Schmicd," said she, "there Ib a time for 
everything; and it still wants a quarter to tkree/' 

*^AJi, my dear lady," returned Miss Schmied, and 
I could see, spite of my closed eyes, how hera were 
filled with tears, "do leave me to myself 1 I don*t 
mind atanding a few minutes, so that I may only give 
the medicine at the right time; the doctor has expressly 
ordered it." 

*^They who wiU not be advised cannot be helped," 
L murmured my grandmother, and again I went to sleep. 
Every time I awoke during the day^ and mostly 
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during the niglit also, there stood poor Miss Sclmiied 
gazing mouruMly at me^ and to my great sbame I 
must coafesB, that the poor soul did not receive marj 
kind words from me; nay one day I even grievously 
offended her. 

When I was in health her ever-ready teara had 
often considerably affected me; and as then^ for the 
most part J they went hand in hand^ i^ith my intereate, 
it waa natural that I sliquld tolerate them. Now, how- 
ever, I know not why, hut her sorrowful countenance 
and fiooda of tears produced a most unpleasant effect 
upon me. 

One day I mentioned this to my grandmother. 

"Habitf bad hahit[^^ she replied calmly^ and thea 
mentioned it to poor Bchmied. 

The good eoul herself aftcrwardjs confided to me 
how terribly she had been wounded by my remarks, 
and how she had replied to my grandmother, whilst 
the tears poured down like a little waterfall, "Oh my 
dear lady; I am by natnre of a very firm character, 
but when the child whom I have cared for from his 
very birth ^ lies suffering before my eyes, I must cry, 
even though our very Lord himself forbade it!" 

I had great reason however to be thankful to her 
as regarded the Rcisamehl affairj for she n.ever rested 
till my grandmother was convinced that it was not the 
right pUce for me. 

"Tea, my dear lady," sobbed the wary womati, "I 
have always said, as you know, that Mies Barbara wm 
not a creditable person, and to send that poor child 
into that gloomy, nucomfortable house, which is no 
better than a haunted houae! — No, it could never 



'*No, no, it iiftver couldJ'* cliimed in my aunf, llie 
lor'B widow, and the shoemaker^ B wife, in one breath, 
"it was not likely to Bucceed." 

M7 guardian, however, who kad the honour of a 
tolerably good acquaintance witk me in his gloomy 
counting-house would probahly not be of the same 
opinion. He had written a long letter to my grand- 
motheTj but in consideration of my present weak state, 
they only read to me the kindest and most conciliatory 
portions of it. From these, however, I was ahle to per* 
ceive that no inconsiderable storm was brewing for me; 
and aa the conclusion of the letter led U3 to infer, that 
it might burst over my head in the person of my uncle 
and guardian before many days had passed. 

Thanks to the tender and unremitting care and at- 
tention of my relatives my recovery was by no means 
&I0W. After four daya the doctor pronounced me out 
of danger, and ordered me strengthening things — a sub- 
ject which led to no email contention amonget my de- 
voted female friends. But with that I will not trouble 
the reader. 

My worthy muster, Mr. Eeissmehl, epite of ray bad 
conduct and disgraceful pranka, called now and then to 
inquire after me, nay even, judging from the descrip- 
tion which our maid-eervant gave, Phillip himself muet 
have come on the same errand, 

I would willingly have given up the honour of 
tkeee inquiries if I could, by so doing, have known 
something regarding the fate of ray friend Doctor Bur- 
bns. I could not suppose that he had left the town, 
because he had aolemnly promifsed me to come and see 
me before he set out on his journey, 1 was exceed- 
ingly fond of the doctor^ M^nd^ in comporieou 
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with the dry, comfortless, stony desert of the Bmssmehl 
family-life, seemed to me a green, Inxoiiant meadov, 
even though it might be oveiron with weeds. I was 
not only tortured by my friendship for him, but I 
wanted to know how the affair of the street-lamp had 
terminated. When I thought of the police-court a cold 
shudder ran through me, and I saw in spirit the poor 
doctor in the pitiless clutches of the law. 

Under these circumstances it was a necessity with 
me to place before my relatives his friendship for me, 
in the brightest light possible. My first step, therefore, 
was to win over the heart of poor old ifiss Schmied 
to the doctor's side. This done, she began to work on 
my aunt, and succeeded so well, that even my grand* 
mother felt somewhat kindly disposed towards him. 
With her, however, it was the name which interested 
her more than any thing which I could relate of his 
good qualities. 

"Burbus!" said she, and took a pinch out of the 
countess's box, "Burbusl" repeated she, and shoved 
up the generaFs spectacles, as was her wont when she 
wished to reflect. 

"Don't you remember, mother?" said my aunt, 
"the old miller from whom Cousin Lamprecht bought 
the mill, was named Burbus!" 

"So it was," returned my grandmother still pon- 
dering, "I have often been to see him with my late 
husband. Yes, to be sure! the mill belonged to our 
parish, and it wa$ Burbus ! " 

"Tes, sure!" exclaimed I, "he once told me that 
his father was a miller." 

"And now I do remember also," continued my 
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grandmother, "that there was a little round-faced, 
rosy lad that used to play hefore the door/* 

"Tea, grandmother," I said, "that wonld be hel" 

"And nov everything has gone badly with himl" 
sighed good old Sehmied; "poor, poor childl" 

"I heg of yon Scbmied," exclaimed my grandmo- 
ther, in a tone of vexation, "don't hegin wailing again I 
What child do you mean? The miller^B son must now 
he thirty years old I" 

Miss Sehmied pressed her hand upon her heart and 
was fiiknt, whilst her glance seemed to say, "Ah, why 
has onr Lord made me bo sensitive!" 

CHAPTER XVI. 
Betrotbal and Magnanimity. 

A DBBP quietness pervaded the Reissmehl family 
after the catastrophe of the night which has been re- 
corded. Fanny lay in her ba^dcet and slept away the 
h^gaes of the street-lamp adventure, now and then, 
however, giving a shudder and setting up a little howl 
in dreamy remembrance of the horrible time. Phillip 
was no worse for his bad night in the police stronghold. 
The warm reception which he had received from Miss 
Reissmehl when brought home triumphantly by her 
brother, and the good^hreak&st that followed, so com- 
pletely restored him, that in the course of the forenoon he 
stood as usual behind the counter in all his glory. Bis 
straw-coloured hair was again smoothed on each side 
his head, he wore a new cotton jacket, and in place 
of his old slippers a pair of new ones, the gift of Miss 
Barbara, so tiiat both h^ heart and his feet w«ii% -^vim. 

AMk/ CSmUtr, % 
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Towards noon, however, he became again, greatl]^ 
excited by some news which he received, and vhi<i 
evidently was connected with the occurrences . of the 
preceding night A servant &om the next hoiue who 
came into the shop for some little article told him, that 
Doctor Bnrbus had that morning been Gammoned to 
appear before the police, but had excused himself on 
account of illness; that about an hour afterwards the 
police sergeant had come himself to ascertain whether 
it really were so, but by that time the doctor had dis- 
appeared, and was no where to be found; and further- 
more that now, at this very time the derk of the court, 
and his assistants were up in his room appraising, and 
taking an inventory of his goods , which would not be 
a very long job. 

Phillip clasped his hands when he heard this and 
his first thought was that even the law did justice 
sometimes; his second, however, was pity for the man 
who had so often cruelly sinned against him. 

Mr. Keissmehl, who had been turned out of his 
usually mechanical course of daily action by his early 
visit to the police-office, and to my grandmother, did 
not that morning take his garden promenade till about 
eleven, immediately after a long conversation with his 
sister, and even then His mind was apparently greatly 
excited. For the first time in twenty years, he forgot 
to set his watch by the old sundial, or to take his 
pinch of snnM at the accustomed place; scarcely looked 
at the large pear-tree and patted none of the young 
with his open hand. My dismissal from the house was 
however by no means the cause of this distraction of 
mind, which in reality arose from a conversation which 
he had had with his sister. She had opened her over* 
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-flowmg lieart to him; had confessed that Phillip loved 
her, and as ehe fullj" returned his affection, she had 
now determined to accept his offered hand, and to ho- 
come his wifeT if her brother saw no objection to take 
liis former asfiistant into partnership. 

Mjt, Eeissmehl pondered on tJiis proposal as he 
walked tip and down the garden. His mind was 
deeply eisercised on the suhject. To and fro he went; 
and he, ninally so careful not to have a spock on liia 
white Btocking^ and clean shoes, now stalked throng'h 
the puddles with, the moat perfect unconaciousneas till 
he was splashed like a conrier. If he were not parti- 
cularlj- pleased with the idea of Phillip as a brother- 
in-law^ still be remembered that his sister could com- 
mand one -half of the property, and if it came to a 
separation he prohablj might not readily meet with an 
assititant who in all reapccts wontd suit him as well as 
Phillip did. This consideration disposed Mr. ReissmeM 
at length to regard more favourably the wishes of hia 
shopman; nevertbelesa he determined in the first place 
to try the question by omen and as he either did not 
know or had forgotten the exact numher of frtiit-trecs 
which grew in a row^ he went down the whole length 
of them asking, "Shall I or, shall I not? Yea! No!" 
and "when he reached the last tre^, an unqnestlonable 
*'Ye9,*' decided the omen and Mr. Reissmehl, now ready 
for action, went back into the house to seek for hJs sister. 

She wag jnst then busy on the mysterirms first 
floor; the windows were open and she wae dnsting the 
iild worm-eaten and curiously -carved furniture with a 
silk haudker chief; a doaen chairs and a table were al- 
ready rubbed and she was now polishing the frame of 
an old copper-plate engraving of the garden of E'tei^ 
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in which Adam and Eve were enjoying their yet un- 
broken felicity, when the do«ir opened behind hex, and 
her brother entered leading Phillip by the hand. 

It was not till Mr. Beisamelil had said, in the 
gentlest voice possible: "Dear sjHter/^ that she was 
aware of their entrance and then quickly turning round 
a erlmfiDn blush overspread her conntenance. Phillip 
also, who knew very well what was coming, felt him- 
Belf greatly ciubarraflsed. He ran his right hand 
through his pale hair and scraped backwardit with his 
left foot, 

"Dear sister," again began Mr. EeiBsmehl, 'Vhat 
would be the use of many words when your hearts 
perfectly understand each other? Mr. Phillip,'* — and 
he now uaed the term Mr. with reference to his shop- 
man for the tirBt time. "Mr. Phillip haa been unde- 
viatingly uBeful to me in my huainess; he will still con- 
tinue to be so, and we will later arrange the conditions 
under which the old firm of Eeisamehl and Co. shall 
be continued binder our combined names, I give yoa 
my entire consent. May you be happy J" 

The good old gentleman was evidently affected by 
these words, hence, having so spoken^ he instantly turned 
round and left the room. 

*'May you be happy!" repeated Phillip enthngiaa- 
tically and seemed to fan the air with his long arms. 

Miss Heissmehl, liowcver, seeming about to faint, 
Phillip caught her in his arma^ as any other betrothed 
lover would have done, and much tender interchange 
of thought took place, with which however we liBTe 
nothing to do — suffice it to &ay that the happy Phil- 
lip glancing upwards through the window and seeing 
that of Doctor Burhus^s chamber, the conversatian 
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tiirneJ upou tliat wcjpthy. Tlie preceding" day and 
nigLt, apite of their terrible incidents, were again dia- 
cusaed, and, na it appeared, not with Tinmeasured sb ver- 
ity, at least as far as Doctor Burbue was concerned. 

*^YesT yes, there^s an end of himi" said Phillip, 
pointing up to the window of h\s former neighbour, at 
which one of the appraisers, a turner by trade, made 
bia appearance at that moment, in the act of yaluing 
the pipea which the doctor bad left behind him. 

Phillip, had, in a few words, given his betrothed 
an account of the doctor's flight, and now, he said, 
people were valuing- his effects. 

Whether it was the joyful reflection that the doctor 
could no longer auuoy or injure him, or that he felt 
a generous pity for the unfortunate man who was a 
fagitive in the world, or that at this solemn moment 
the beart of Phillip was very tender, I know not; this 
however is certain, he spoke kindly of the doctor, and 
appearing saddened by the consideration of his fate, 
drooped hiia head upon his breast^ then again he suddenly 
raised it for a noble and beautiful thought was in his mind. 

"Oh Barbara,'^ said he, "if your heart — thf/ 
heart f I would say, only felt as much disposed to for- 
giveness as mine does — of which I do not doubt, be- 
cause I know that thou art more noble-minded than I 
am — then let us, in return for all the mischievous and 
unkind tricks that the doctor has played us, heap coals 
of fire on his head — even though, now that he has 
run away, he should never know a word about it! Let 
us by a beautiful action somewhat atone for the injuistice of 
which he is guilty. Barbara permit me to go up there 
and buy that skeleton which we will then quickly lay 
tu rest in consecrated earth*" 
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Mi^s Beissmehl was sliockod at the mention of tb6 
akeleton, which she again m imagination seamed to he- 
hold, standing at the window -mth. the long label in it* 
jawB. Nevertheless PhilLip's proposal seemed so noble 
find generous that she assented, and taking from her 
pocket her liuge honse-keeping purse j impowered Mm 
to make the horrible purchase, begging merely that her 
brother might never hear a word abont itj "for," said 
shsj "he knows so little about the poetry of life that 
Le could not understand this beautiful action," 

Another condition also there wns, namely, that the 
skeleton should not be brought within her gaze. 

Phillip went immediately to the next house smd 
into the doctor's room. The people had just finished 
their business, and the few poor effects, which, though 
estimated at their fall value, made but the small aum- 
total of about eight thalers, wore now ready for re- 
moval. Upon them however the woman of the house, 
standing at the door with her unpaid bill in her hand 
had already made an attachment. Of the various ar- 
ticles in this remarkable Inventory need here merely 
be mentioned the doctor's books, namely two volume* 
of the ConverHationa-Lesicon; one volume, called the 
Watchman, of 2ion, a dream-book ^ aStudent-eoug-book; 
and seven volumes of Sir Walter Scotfc^s novels, printed 
at Stuttgart. 

Phillip made his proposal. He had a commiflsion 
to buy the skeleton and would pay its full value. The 
appraiser had set down this dismal article at five shil- 
lings. He thought, however, that to a person who had 
a fancy for such things, it must be worth mote and 
consulting with his assistant the tiirner, Phillip was 
told that it was valued at one pound, Without niitkiug 
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ttny objection, be drew forth Lis purse, paid down the 
money, and promiBLUg^ to eend for the skeleton by-imd- 
by^ hastened away, feeling an unaccountable repug* 
nance to remain in the former room of the doctor 
longer than waa absolutely necessary. 

The landlady was greatly amused by tbia ptuciiaBe, 
and scarcely was Phillip at tbo bottom of the stairs 
than gho said: 

**I sayj Mr. Appraiser, now that there thing is sold, 
I need not, I suppose, keep it a minute longer in the 
^house?" 

B The officer replied, that if the purchaser did not 
"fetch it away within a reasonable time, she might die- 
pose of it as ebe would, only not turn it into the street, 
that he must object to in the name of the police, 

"But I need not have it standing on my stairs?" 
asked the landlady, "and as for this room, in TvHcb I 

I have had damage onongh done already, I flball want 
it at once!" 
"Then," said the policeman, "you'd better have it 
tarried home/' 
This was juat the permission which she wished the 
officer to give, and scarcely were the words oat of his 
mouth than, down-stairs she went, and presently re- 
turned with two apprentices from the aliop and a large 
picee of canvass. In this latter tlie skeleton was rolled 

•in somewhat mummy fashion, and the two youths were 
then ordered to carry it g€ into Mr. Keissmehl'e atop. 
This was a great mistake and led to no incon* 
aider able amount of discomfort and alarm. Mr. Retss- 
mebl, who had but little knowledge of the poetry of 
life, as his sister had asserted, was both offended and 
disg^tsted by the whole affair^ But we will not go into 
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the paxticulars. Every melancholy and dismal siozy 
comes to an end; nor was this any exception to the 
riile. The poor, unhappy haman remains rested at 
length in holy ground, but not before Phillip had shed 
bitter tears of disappointment and mortification over 
the £ftct that a well-meant and noble intention should 
be misunderstood and bring forth nol^iing but anger 
and humiliation. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

ConTalescenoe. 

Of all these events I naturally knew nothing, but 
lay in my bed and either slept deeply or looked at the 
mill and the knight's castle. 

Unhappily a relapse occurred in my illness. I 
passed a restless night and to the distress of poor Miss 
Schmied lay on the morrow in a high fever. Again 
my chamber was darkened for several days, and I dis- 
tinguished no one except my friend by her suppressed 
weeping when she administered the medicines. It is 
true that now and then I noticed that other persons 
must be in the room, I even occasionally believed that 
I heard a deep voice which was not unknown to me. 
But I was too weak to be able to trace my thoughts, 
and all my recollections escaped me in the very mo- 
ment when I thought that I had mastered them. One 
evening my^ fever somewhat abated, and towards morn- 
ing I slept quite calmly, being, however, awakened by 
the ring of that deep voice, which said clearly and 
somewhat loudly — 

"But Miss Schmied, yon will permit me respect- 
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fully to observe, that according to my judgment it 
would be far wiser to let Mm sleep an hour than to 
wake him to put a spoonful of that nasty stuff into 
his stomach? 

"Ah, Heir Doctor/* returned Miss Schmied, "You 
yourself may be a good physician, but as regards wait- 
ing on the sick, there Pm the man for youl" 

"Yon mean to say wman^^ returned the deep voice, 
and added, flattered by the compliments of poor Schmied, 
"Truly we practical physicians — truly the keeping of 
the hours — yes, we will therefore wake him gently." 

To do so was not now necessary, for I had already 
opened my eyes, and should have announced myself 
except that I believed what appeared before me was a 
dream. There was my. &iend Doctor Burbus, stand- 
ing in the chamber, dressed in a red-plaid dressing- 
gown, once the property of my departed uncle, as well 
as the yellow sHppers which he wore on his feet, and 
the white night-cap on his head. He had trimmed his 
beard, and altogether looked quite respectable. Near 
him stood Miss Schmied, once more in neyligS^ shaking 
the medicine-glass in her hand. 

Having wiped my eyes several times and assured 
myself that I did not dream, I was immensely rejoiced 
to see the doctor again and loudly called him by his 
name. 

Poor old Schmied started so violently at my ex- 
clamation that she nearly dropped the glass, but the 
doctor came towards me smilhig, seated himself upon 
the bed, and before anything else was said or done, ex- 
plained how it was that he had come to me into this 
house. 

The history was short and simple. The lam^-lav&v* 



ness had filled up the doctor^s cup, or if you prefer tha 
expression I had knocked tte liottom out of the barrel. 
If he came into contact with the police in Una aSoir 
tliere would be no longer a possibiHtjr for him to re- 
main in tliG town. Therefore when he was summoned 
before the authorities, he Lad packed up all that was 
worth anything amongst Hie posseesions ' — and this 
was not by any means much — and taken refuge him- 
self in the hogpitalj that is with the asaiatant to the 
]>bysiGian of the boapitali one of bis fellow -studenta. 
Having concealed himself there for a few days he de- 
tormined to make a pilgrimage fnTther, but whither he 
knew not. In the lirat place, however, h& wished to 
keep bis word and take leave of me. Thus in the tvn~ 
lightj of the evening before yesterday had he slunk 
hither. Enq^uiring for me in the ground floor^ the 
name Burbus had struck the ear of my grandmother, 
and she had conversed with him. 

Now our dear Doctor JBurbus, who had, aa we 
know, a great ^ft for talking^ entertained the good old 
lady by the relationa of many iorrowful experiences 
which had befallen him, partly through his own, and 
partly not through his own fault; for he was bofh 
honourable and prudent enough to confess to her that 
he had not spent his youth quite in such a manner as 
it beseemed him to have done. In the narration of his 
later misfortune he mentioned, as a matter of courea, 
the named of Keia&mehl, Barbara, and Phillip, and his 
assertions agreeing with mine upon so many points, 
my grandmother clearly perceived that the moat cruel 
injustice had been done me. The doctor's friendship 
for me ako pleased her. In short she invited him to 
reniaip a few days in tl^e bouae until my recoveiy; 
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He would then hitve time enoagli before bim to enter 
npoti a new career. 

My joy at having- tbe doctor near me, was not 
small, and th^ day throiigh be conc<)Cted beautiful 
plans for the future. My recovery meanwhile went on 
rapidly, I was soon able to leave my bed and sit at 
the open window. How mncb good the fresh breath 
of spring did mCj as it found its way over the roofa 
of the houses and the narrow streets, telling me in its 
soft fragrance of the thousand buds opening in the 
wood, of gay flowers and grass and of the rushing 
brooks freed from the imprisoning iee! I was filled 
with a strong yearning after the woods, the city seemed 
to lie with an anxious weight upon my breast. I men- 
tioned this one day to the physician as he sat before 
me dressed in his bine ft^ick-eoat and white neck-cloth; 
whereupon he smiled, nodded his head, and said this 
could easily be arranged. 

p And this change to the country was indeed ar- 
ranged in the most beautiful manner. At my grand- 
modier'a request the physician wrote a few linea to my 
gnardian, who almost iianiediately replied in as fnendly 
and kind a manner as we could possibly desire. The 
letter said amongst other things, "What the doctor 
wrote to me about the yonth, rejoieea me, eince I see, 
that he already is recovering. I also think that ho has 
reason when he prescribes that the spring and sum- 
mer should be devoted to his recovery ia the country 
and I ani quite agreeable to thi& arrangement. I think 
it would be well to write to his cousin who has the 
miD in the forest Ee would no doubt willingly receive 
the youth for half a year if a small sum of money 
were paid him " 



TIlie proposal appeared excellant to mj granJ- 
mother and to mj aunt, but poor Selunied sobbed out 
somethmg- about mill-dams, mill*wheelfl| and otber sueh 
dangerous things. 

The eonaiu waa written to at oncCt aud after a few 
days came the most satisfactorj reply. The well-to-do 
msQ would hear nothiag aboat remuneration. The 
prospect of spending the summer in the country in- 
stead of again immediately creeping into a dark shop, 
made me joyful beyond expression. I had not thought 
about my good friend Burbua with reference to this 
plan, when the morning following the evening on 
which it had been decided in a grand family council, 
to send me away within a few days, he appeared, no 
longer in the red-plaid dreasing-grown but in hi& 
own attire, aud declared that he was prepared for his 
journey and ready to set forth into tlie world. Thi» 
flight oppressed my heart, and Misa Schmied being 
aloue with me, and gaziug sorrowfully at me, aa she 
now frequently did in prospect of my approachiug 
jouraeyj I opened to her my heart aud told her how 
sad it made me to reflect that now poor Doctor Burbafi 
would leave us, he who possessed no single hum^a 
being in tlie whole world to care for Mm. 

It IB understood that it was aa easy thing at any 
time to move this tender soul to tears, and ahe now 
promised me to consult with my grandmother about thli 
juatter and did &o immediately. The beat result fol- 
lowed. The doctor appeared before me, and related hoif 
the good woman had probed into hia conscience, and 
eihorted Mm now at length to commence a respectable 
career, and had also further said that if he would ac- 
company me for a few months, she was sure that the 
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flousin would be quite Jigreeable, and ihe^n m the meau- 
tiiiie be could look about him for »omo opening m life. 

Now truly was there joy everywhere. In a abort 
time the needful preparatione were completed i nnd my 
travelling- thiiigs ready; neither did the doctor, who 
voA always a favourite widi the women , go empty- 
lianded. 

One beautiful morning, when the sun had really 
begun to shine with warmth, my grandmotber let ub 
depart, with a quiet pressure of the hand and a loud 
out-Bpoken bleseing. My aunt gave ub greetings for 
the cousin, and poor Mise Schmied wept in the most 
be&rt-breaking manner. 

In the midst of all these ceremonies, it was already 
two o'clock as we walked up the street towards the 
city gate. Buddeuly the doctor stopped ^ and as he 
pointed to a cariiage which rolled past us, cried out: 

"By Jove, that is our noble Phillip!'' 
I I also looked in the direction of the carriaD^e and 
saw that personage seated beside the bridally attired 
Barbara, Upon the back-seat eat Mr. Reiasmebl, who 
carried an enomiona noiae|E^ay. The sweet hride mttst 
have observed us, for she suddenly looked very much 
Jilarmed, the apparition of Doctor Burbus upon her 
path at this time possibly seeming to her an ill-omen. 
The carriage drove towards the Hospital- church. 

For the first moment, the doctor desired to run 
lifter them and play off some joke; but I must say 
that he immediately thought better than to do bo. 

Soon were the cjty gates behind, and before us the 
wide plain, which looked, in her bridal array, more 
grlorioxis than Misa Barbara, aud ihm^ whilst I for 
* time look leave of the old life, Doctor Borbua 
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earae^Lly determined to begin for Lim&&lf oae alti> 
gather new. 

CHAPTER XVIir 

Thus did vfq iepart out of the gatCj spring around 
us, and spring witbin our hearts. The larks flew up 
from the fields, the sun looked into onr face^ in a 
friendljr tranneT, md cliascd back the mist into tta 
f^lens and valleys, where, transformed into flittering 
dew-dropa, it still trembled for a time upon the blades 
of i^ass^ then was vonicionsly absorbed by the thirsty 
earth. 

Never had I seen Doctor Burbus so gay and light- 
hearted^ and this gaiety was very different from thnt 
with which he, in his room, sought to overwhelm the 
misery of his condition. He wished ^^good"day" to 
all the peaaant-women whom he met on the road, and 
gave them advice for the approaching market. Greater 
however was hia amusement when he came Qpon eeverftl 
peated together by the road side resting with their butter 
or their fruit. He would then seat himself amongst 
them, and whilst he was talking to them of their country 
wares, begin yawning. Presently the peasant women 
with whom he talked would involuntarily do the aaine, 
and anon the whole party sat yawning with widft 
open mouths, ThiB wan «n immenee enjoynient to hini' 

Not unfrequently would he run along some distance 
with the cnrriflgea which roEed past us, cap in hand, 
srailiugly remaining behind if a piece of money were 
flung to him* In short he could not avoid playing 4 
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humber of innocent jokea. At times he formed plana 
for the future and assured me, how he intended to etudy 
botany at my cousin^fl mill, and how he should there 
perfect his knowledge of hydraulics, 

I for my own part recollected with delight, a 
visit of many weeks' duration which I had once paid 
ID this forest solitude; how I had built myself little 
hntg there or raised sand fortifications from whenes I 
had pelted the passers-by with fire-conea. 
% Thus we journeyed on till evening, when we reached 
a small country-toT^Ti where we spent the ni^ht, setting 
forth again the following morning at sunrise. 

Our yesterday^ 8 journey had been made over a vast 
plaiia, principally along the banks of a small riyer; we 
now approached a wooded hilly district whence thia 
river flowed, and amidst the valleys of which the goal 
of Dur pilgrimage Uj. Ah, how did we rejoice when 
again we breathed the fresh breath of the pine treea, to 
have exchanged the dusty town with its cold houses 
and streetB for these fragrant forest-palaces^ beneath 
the columns of which we now slowly ascended. The 
doctor was perceptibly graver than yesterday, and 
when we came out upon the first height of the hills, 
whence looking back we beheld in the far distance the 
towers of the town which we had yesterday left, he 
passed his hand over his eyes^ greeted the distant town 
with a bitter gmile, and then shook himself as a dog 
shakes himself after heavy raim But sadness of mood 
was of short duration with thia eartraordinary man, and 
Although he many times assured me religiously and of 
a very truth, tltat he would upon his entrance into the 
forest-mill entirely put off the old Adam, I did not 
^ the time fully believe him, especiall-y in. tli"^ 
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course of that very day he played an extraordinary 
prank. 

It was as follows. After a short hoards walking" ve 
reached the little town of T, which lies equidistant he- 
tween the town from which we came and the city of C, 
dividing the districts of their administration. Here 
the gendarmes of the two towns meet and exchange 
the vagabonds and criminals which they bring with 
them, each body of gendarmes taking back the pri- 
soners destined for the prisons of their respective 
district. 

When we came to the inn where these exchanges 

take place — if I mistake not it was the G-olden Boards 
Head — we found a considerable company of this de- 
scription, some of whom had arrived in carriages, some 
on foot, and where, over a glass of wine or beer, the 
gendarmes would exchange the papers of the pri- 
soners. 

At the upper end of a long table sat the officers — 
inferior officers of the army, who regarded their admission 
into the gendarmerie as promotion; powerftil figm^s, 
all of them, in the prime of life, and with moustaches 
of an immense growth. I must here observe that there 
was nothing which Dr. Burbus hated like the poHce, 
and that he regarded the gendarmerie as its quin^ 
essence. 

It did not at first surprise me that when we entered 
the public room of this Golden Boards Head, Dr. Burbus 
remained standing with me by the wall near the vaga- 
bonds and criminals, ascribing it merely to the curiosi^ 
which I supposed he felt to get a good view of the ex- 
change. There might be in all ten or twelve prisoners, 
0ome of whom were chained^ ragged and wretched 
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looking men of a wild and suspicious physiognomy, 
others secured alone by their thumbs, the remainder 
were entirely free.. 

From amongst these, one would now and then ap- 
proach the gendarmes and ask in a low imploring voice 
if he might be permitted a glass of water or beer, a third 
might even ask for a glass of brandy. In most cases 
the request was granted, with a nod or a few words, as 
for instance, "Hark Schwartzenberger, thou should'st 
have an abhorrence of all liquor, for without that 
good friend of thine thou would' st be a free man!*^ or 
"Waldauer, thou ought'st to do penance and never 
drink any more beer. With thee the proverb the madder 
the brewing the better tiie beer, does not hold good for 
thou hast madly brewed all thy life." 

These half-gracious observations were received with 
much laughter by the throng. 

The doctor then stepped out of the ranks, advanced 
towards the gendarmes, and in a low voice asked, 
"Whether the gentlemen would not gradously permit 
him the pleasure of drinking a measure of wine?" 

"Oh! Wine?" asked the head of the gensd'armes 
without looking up from his papers, "that man must 
have plenty of money to spare. Well, he can have it 
as far as I'm concerned." , 

Upon this, the doctor with much composure, pushed 
a chair to the table near where this officer of the 
gendarmes sat, and called aloud in his strong voice: 

"A bottle of Mosel-wine!" striking at the same time 
Rich a blow with his fist upon the table that the 
gendarmes* inkstand jumped into the air. 

On this the officer who had granted the doctor's 
request looked up from his writing, and &a\d; "Hs&xV 

JMsn^ 00 €imni0r, Q 
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ye! sttcli excess as tliat again, fellow, ancl m h&n 
yon hand-cnffedl Get np from this table and drink 
yonr wine there in the corner." 

"Aye, what!" returned Burbus in a yet louder tone, 
"I mayn't sit here as well as a policeman!" 

"What!" cried the other, "this fellow's making a 
row! If he does not hold his tongae this moment, PI 
have him handcuffed. — Who is this fellow?" — he 
asked in a low voice of his colleagues. 

The doctor, however, drummed with both his fists 
upon the table and roared, out, greatly to the deUght 
of the assembled vagabonds: 

Wine here t Wineberel 

Wine, for a jolly blade's drlnkiiiKt 

It may be imagined that during this extraordinary 
scene I drew myself back to the wall full of horror, 
and wished a thousand times that no snch mad ideas 
had entered the doctor's head, for they seemed 
likely to terminate badly for us, when one of the 
gendarmes pulled open the window and shonted . for 
a pair of handcuffs to be brought from a cart. This 
command, however, instead of intimidating the doctor 
appeared only to goad him onward to inveigh in a 
loud voice against the misuse of power by the gend- 
armes and the police. 

"Hear him!" exclaimed the gendarme, "I wont 
rest till he begins his sentence with fourteen days of 
the dog-hole!" 

"And m take care," retnmed the colleague, "that 
he has not much rest in his ten years, or whatever he 
gete!" 

"Listen to me gentlemen!" said Burbns, beg 
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yotl will not address me as the confidential ihou 
would be more agreeable." 

This entirely snapped the thread of the gendarmes^ 
patience, and who knows what might have happened 
to the doctor; had not a difficolty occurred when the 
handcuffs were laid upon the table before the func- 
tionaries of justice. 

"Let the fellow be handcuffed," said one of the 
gendarmes to the other. 

"Yes, that's what I think also," returned the brother 
of^chl, "let him be hand-cuffsd." 

"I?" exclaimed the first, "I can't do it, till I have 
receiyed him from thee." 

"Why how is it?" returned the other in a low 
voice, after looking over his papers. "He belongs to 
thy circuit. Give me his papers, and T will soon tamo 
the fellow." 

Low as these words were spoken, whilst they ex- 
amined their papers, nevertheless they reached the ears 
of the doctor, who smiled to himself with a self-satis- 
fied air. 

"How is ho called?" demanded one of them, turn- 
ing to the doctor. 

"Doctor Burbus, late candidate of jurisprudence, 
now professor of hydraulics," returned he. 

"Bnrbusl" repeated both gendarmes and looked 
at each other. 

"What has he done? For what is he in the hands 
of the police?" demanded they again of the supposed 
prisoner, and whisp^^ the one to the other: 

"Ton honour thou must have brought the fellow 
with thee. I have him not in my papers!" 

"If I were to relate to you, my bonoiKTOViVt ^<svi'\v 
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men," returned Burbns, all I have done in my life it 
wotild take a long time. If I am in the haadfi of the 
police I don't know what it's for!" 

One of the gendarmes said to the oiher, "It ap- 
pears to me that it's a joke." 

The other said, "It won't do!" 

In the meantime the doctor qnietly took out hit 
pnrse, and whilst he paid the landlord for the wine 
which he had drank, tnmed to the gendarmes saying, 
that so curiouB an incident had never occurred to him 
in his whole life before. Here he was, he said, a qniet, 
peaceful citizen, who had simply asked permission of 
the high police authority to enjoy a bottle of wine — 
(his principle always being to obey the pnblie alltho^ 
ities) — regarded as a criminal and treated as gacL 
It appeared to him most extraordinary, and he should 
therefore lodge a complcunt before die court of the 
district. 

The gendarmes looked at each other dombfoon- 
dered, and after one of them had examined Ihe doctor's 
passport, which was in perfect order, they busily occu- 
pied themselves with their papers. 

I was extremely happy when we again found our- 
selves on the open high-road. 

The doctor, however, laughed for a whole quarter 
of an hour in the most outrageous manner, and lussured 
me that now for the first time he would really become 
a new man. 

"You see, my dear lad," said he, "there was still a 
remains of mischief left in me, and it was necessary to 
let it out so that it should not go on increasing and 
thus prevent an entire cure." 

Before long the wooded hills again inclosed us 
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witiin their friendly shadow, and we, now quitting 
the liigli-roadj atruek into a byo-patli which, aUbongli 
Bomewhat narrow and rugged, was far pleasanter and 
more solitary. Tlie bushes wliich had bordered the high- 
road were now exchanged for tall copac-wood ititer- 
speraed with stately forest trees. The beechesj with 
their broad roofs of foUage became ever more iiumeJ> 
0113, these were succeeded hj stately oaks and the 
^lender, strong" pine, at first singly, then in ever 
krger groups ahowing that we were now approaching 
the Buminit of the rang'e of hills. The stream* ako 
changed their character from point to point. The hlood 
within the watcr-art*;ries flowed with ever more violent 
pulsation the higher we ascended. Even as here, in tho 
upper greenness of the forest, the hnman heart beata more 
joyously, eo was it with the streamer those which on 
the plain flow in a quiet almost sluggish course, here 
rush vigOTonaly from height to height, seeking their way 
amongst roots and mosay stones, and flinging them- 
selves over a precipice, scatter around on the leaves 
and grass a freah shower of spring. 

It was at Buch a point that we eat down to repose 
ourselves: the doctor supported bis bead in his hand 
and became thoughtful, 

"To-night then," said hsj "we shall reach your 
cousin at the forest-milL That is in itself very good 
and right. Tou will remain several months there, then 
a new situation will he found for you. You will he 
stuck behind the counter, and can prepare for yom- 
aelf J if not a brilliant career, at least a comfortable 
future. But already an old fellow^ must still study 
at some place or otherj for several terms, and be very 
Industrious too^ in order to pa^s my e^amin.o.t\t)\i, 
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for tMe end, I first of all need money, and secondly 
money, and tlUrdly moneyj and money h tbe very tliiog; 
I want firstly, secondly and thirdly. I assure you it's 
a very bfld busiaesa. 1 liave already thought of turo- 
ing Boldier, s,ud. so deyote inyBelf on the medicaJ. 
road, to curing sick animals. But that won^t do either; 
truly nowhere do 1 see an escape for myself." 

"1 cannot certaiiilyj" returned I, ''say much that is 
consoling^'' nevertheless do not lose courage. Wlio 
knows whether during the time which you will spend 
at the mill, some prospect may not open out to you, or 
some piece of good-luck befaU you; let it only come, 
from wherever it may!" 

^'Zes, yes^ such were my thoughts once. In the 
first rosy light of youth one atiU believes in miracles. 
Yet after all you are right, what's the use of racking 
one's brains- Let ua take liold of hope. And above 
uUj tell me what your cousin down there is like, and 
of what the family circle consists, into which, willy- 
nilly, we are going to plump onrselveai" 

**It ia a long time," retiirned I, "since I was at the 
mill 5 I was quite a little boy and the favonnte of 
everybody, es^eu of my consiu the miller." 

"Why do you say even of your cousin, the miller." 
^'Well, he is a somewhat sullen and grave man. 
In earlier times he was a forest-ranger ^ bnt I don't 
know why he gave up this ofiice. However, I remeni- 
ber well at the time having heard in my family of a 
great misfortune which had befallen cousin Christopher, 
^fter this he bought the mill, and when I went to see 
he might be something above forty. That wiH 
be ten years ago. AH in tlie house must be ro- 
oad evcu I, after I had been two days iu tb^ 
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use received mj little occupatioD, that is to Bay I 
mu9t pull Tip weeds in tho garden, tie up young plants, 
aid such like, and I was only regarded by him in a 
^^iriiendly manner when I bad h^en very industrious. 

"-A.y, ay," said the doctor, ^^what shall we two do 
^there- For yon, aod much more I, are passed the age 
when one can weed g^ardeubeda and tie up plants," 
'^Yes, I have already thought about tbat. Well, a 
^ few veeka will soon pass over." 

"I will give the old gentleman learned lectures^ or 
^'ae I lave already said devote myself to hydraulics," 
said Birhus. 

"My cousin^B wife, on the contrarvi^' I continuedj 
PP^is qui"^ another kind of person, a very eensible and 
' clever voman. She lived in the town in her youth; 
her father was a clergyman and she is in everything 
tho opposite to her husband. Cousin Christopher is 
busy daj and night at his miller's work, and dines 
and sups with hia servants. If he ia weary he lies 
down upoi a bench on the hearth^ and listens to the 
go&eip and stories of bis servants, scarcely ever speak- 
ing a wo'd. When he does speak, he always 
BlrikeB the lail on the bead. Although outwardly he 
is rough ani even violent, his children still love and 
honour him inmensely, and he is regarded in tlie neigh- 
bourhood as udge and peace-maker, and settles more 
quarrels and hw-suits than all the surrounding courts of 
justice put together. The wife, who ovepaees her 
domestic arrangements in an admirable manner has 
also to take part in the meals of the servants, but 
neverthelesB starts upon an entirely different footing 
with them. She las in the extensive house, her own 
fooms which her husband only occaaioUiiU^ 
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And it is very beautiful in these rooms; there are bookB 
and lovely flowers, and pretty tables and chairs, and 
even a piano upon whidi she plays. There are tw 
sons and two daughters. At first diere is said to havB 
been much contention regarding the children's ednct- 
tion. Cousin Christopher was of opinion that in bis 
wife*s case a town education had for once acddentidlj 
turned out well, but ordinarily he maintained th*t a 
girl who had assumed city manners and whose noM 
was always stuck into a book, was of no use ii the 
country. This opinion caused much combat and 
struggle to the poor wife. The eldest son is lamed 
Caspar, and he has not only inherited the natuie of a 
good miller from his father but a passion for field- 
sports, although at the present time Cousib Chriitopher 
never touches a gun. The second son Franci would 
have resembled his mother, had not his father stron^y 
repressed this perverted inclination, as he trmed it 
The eldest daughter, Elsbeth, her &ther's favoirite, is an 
excellent creature. She was especially fond o: me; she 
nsed to let me ride home upon the plough-horses, and 
would secretly load her brother's gun for ne to shoot 
sparrows with. The youngest daughter, Sybl, was only 
a few years older than myself, and is the only one of 
the family whom I have seen since my ^sit. In her 
earliest youth she was delicate, on whicl account her 
mother insisted that she should spend a few years in 
the town, where according to her fathej, she received 
a very mistaken sort of education, and dierefore is not 
his special favourite. She is silent an^ gentle, and as 
I have heard, neither did her inclinaion turn to, nor 
her physical frame appear suited to oit door-labour." 
These communications deeply occupied the attea* 
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tion of my companion, for he uttered every now and 
then a "buml hum!" or a ^'yes, indeedl" whilst he 
silently sauntered on by my side. 

Our road now led us across a broad woodland 
plain. After a quarter of an hour's walk we reached 
an open space from whence many different ways di- 
verged. Many old memories rose up within me, espe- 
cially at sight of an ancient cross, which stood here 
almost buried in grass and moss. I recollected to have 
frequently rested here with my Cousin Caspar, espe- 
aally on Sundays and holidays when we strolled through 
the woods, he going on before with his gun and I fol- 
lowing after carrying his himting-pouch. The neigh- 
bourhood of this cross was avoided at night by the 
country-people. Many years previously a murder had 
been committed, the explanation of which neither the 
people of the district nor yet the officers of justice had 
ever been able to clear up. Pools of blood had been 
found here and trampled grass and shrubs — and that 
was all! 

Two roads, which here met, led down into the val- 
ley; upon the finger-post of one road might be read: 
"To KSnigsbronn-Mill;" that was our goal Thither 
therefore we descended. But not until &e doctor had 
seated himself upon the mossy cross, as he said to col- 
lect himself and rest a little. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Duvm in ft lonesome valley, 
A mill-wheel gooth round. 

The woodland pl^ lay around us here, iUamined 
by the ruddy golden light of the setting son. The 
trees standing around the cross flung their long shadows 
behind them, whilst one side of their stems gleamed 
brightly and the other side was in deep shadow. The 
path before us leading to K5nigsbronn-Mill was soon 
lost in a hollow way, the end of which appeared to ufi 
swallowed up in night From the valley at our feet, 
arose the blue mist of evening, and the tops of the 
pine, and other tall trees, still illumined by the sun, 
swam like green tufts upon an undulating blue sea. 

"Do you not hear water rushing below?" asked I 
of the doctor. 

But he did not answer me, and now we entered 
into the night-like shadow of the hollow-way. This 
darkness did not last long, soon lights streamed towards 
us from the depth of the valley. We recognized the 
monotonous sound of a mill and also clearly heard the 
rushing of the water. Soon we perceived buildings 
with their dark outlines ^ then the well-known dwelling- 
house, the mill iteelf, and the extensive outbuildings. 
To the left lay the stabling, and it was strange to me 
to see by the forge, which stood there, a crowd of 
people and many lights. I imagined that I recognized 
several of the figures. 

We went nearer, and soon clearly beheld a night- 
piece out of the life at a farm. 

There was the tall powerful figure of my cou^ 
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the. miller. He held a horse by the hridlGj the crea- 
tm'^'g head hung down, and it seemed to be unsteady 
upon its leg8» Near to the horae lay a large heap of 
Btraw, which probably had been hroug^ht there to break 
its fall. Here stood also Cousin Caspar and Elsbeth, 
who stroked the horse, whilst FraBcis looked out from 
a \vindow above, in a white cap. 

Wc approached quite near without bein^ perceived^ 
and heard them talking. These words we caught: 

".The horse has overheated himself," said Ebbeth, 
"and has eaten too much clover." 

Cousin Caspar, however^ maintained that his illne&s 
came from the blood, which is always uneasy and re- 
bellious IE spring, 

''The best thing" to do," cried Francis from the 
window, '4b to lay on him a waim horse-clotk and trot 
him well about till he gets into a. sweat" 

"Ah! nonaense!" replied Caspar, "if he'e got the 
colic from over-eating, he may well be uneasy/' 

The oM miller stroked the neck of the horse and 
enquired, "When did the lad go for the horse-doctor ? 
Will he be there by this time?" 

"What do you think, father," said Elabeth, "if we 
trotted him well about?'^ 

"When a man is ill," returned the miller, *^he must 
Lave rest, and beaata perhaps need it likewise, and as 
I nnfortunately know nothing about medioinej I shall 
follow my idea. Bring him into the stall till tho 
smith comes." 

Upon this we stepped suddenly into the circle, and 
it was a second or two before the family recognized me. 

^^D&nn&ru^ettefl" exclaimed Caspar, "It's thee tO 
be Burel Now I am glad I" 
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Elsbeth extended her liand to me and said, "Hov 
the lad's grown!" 

The old miller flung the bridle of the horse to a 
farm-servant, laid one of his hands upon my head, and 
observed: "Well, it has also gone badly with thee in 
the town! If thon had'st stayed here with na, thott 
wonld'st not have looked so out of sorts." 

Francis shouted in a friendly way to me out of the 
window, and disappeared, calling to his mother and 
Sybil. 

Amidst all these greetings of my relatives, the 
doctor had not been thought of He meanwhile seized 
the horse's head and pulled him somewhat aside. It 
was now time to introduce him. 

"Is this the doctor, about whom our great-aunt has 
written?" cried Caspar. Msbeth adding, "Thou know'st, 
&ther, a son of Miller Burbusl" 

The old man's countenance, however, did not look 
as friendly when he heard the name of the doctor as li 
had done at sight of me. 

But Burbus did not allow this to disconcert him. 

"Good evening!" he said shortly, and then taking 
hold of the halter turned the horse sharply round to 
the left by which movement we all saw that he drew 
up his fore and hind leg with a painful action. The 
doctor made him repeat this movement several times 
and then, turning to the miller said quietly, 

"By your leave, MiUer, the horse has neither over- 
eaten himself, nor is it an affection of the blood. The 
fact is, he has turned round short in the stable and 
has sprained himself in the shoulder." 

"Cert^ly!" cried Elsbeth, "I have no doubt of it 
If Tve told that good-for-nothing Anton once, not to 
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torn the cattle so ehar[> round in their stalls, Fve told 
Jiim A thousand tiinea!^^ 

"Tes, yes," said Caspar, that may he the causel 
Upon tiuB the mllkr made the same moTemeut witli 
the horsey observed the painfullj-espressive attitude of 
the creatuTB when he touched tlie Bhoulder and said, 
"Well it may be aoV 

''It 18 BO in reality," returned the doctor finnly 
and explicitly. "Let the horse he taken back to the 
stable at once* Of course you have some walnut-oil in 
the house, which he will wantj and I wUl tlien writo 
out a recipe for an ointment." 

1 **And the gentleman understands all this!" said tlio 
Inuller, lifting his cap with a sudden sentiment of re- 
spect. 

*' Certainly," returned the doctor, "I have eapecially 
directed my attention to the treatment of sick cattle," 

I wag greatly rejoiced at this occurrence, for al- 
though I calculated very much on the effect which my 
grandmother's letter would producGi I was nevertheless 
afraid that the presence of an only half-educated stu- 
dent would be unpleasant to cousin Christopher, who 
would naturally regard him as a lazy unpractical 
fellow. 

Just then the miller's wife and Sybil came out. 
They both welcomed me with a hearty kiaa and I was 
forthwith carried triumphantly into the mill* Doctor 
Borbns in the meantime went into the stable to eee 
that the eick horse was bedded in the best manner 
possible. 

CouBln Christopher made, this evening, an eicep- 
tion to his usual habits, hy entering the beautiful 
rooniB of hia wife, whither I had been conducted. This 
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wafl <3one in liononr ctf me; and I ivas tlien fin&stion^I 
regarding the health of my gran^tnotlief and of all my 
uncles and aunts, tog^ether Tvith that of pooij old Misa 
Schmied, who had once spent a £ew -weeks at the milL 

I found my cousin's family very much in the same 
condition as I bad left it several years before. It ift 
true that the miller had j^roi^Ti older and greyer, and 
f.he first-bom of the family, Caspar, who had married ia 
the interim, and now lived with his wife and child at 
the fana^ could not, as he jocularly observed, now tl:o- 
roughly free his formerly bright, black hair from tbe 
white powder of the mill, Some deep wrinkles bad abo 
begxin to shew themselves on the refined and aensiblo 
countenance of the miller's wife, and Elabcth bad per 
ceptibly grown older and stouter. Had she been at- 
tired aa a man she would have made a first-rate Cir- 
cassian. She maintatoed a remarkable dii^taste far the 
matrimonial state, and a little blaek moustache whici 
liad formerly been an object of merriment amongat us, 
Lad grown stronger and more conspieuous. 

Sybil had matured into a very pretty girl. She 
was of a much more delicate organisation than Elsbeth, 
and now pleased my taste mnch better than her elder 
eister, who had formerly been the great object of my 
admiration because her personal strength had always 
come to my rescue from the practical jokes of her bro- 
therg. Sybil now also appeared much more polite and 
refined tban her sister^ for whilst I sat at tlie table, 
resting my head on my hands, Sybil was seated near 
her mother J busily knitting away all the time, irith 
her flweet blue eye fixed upon me, asking me first one 
gueation and then another* 
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Before long tlie doctor entereil and Jisaurei us 'that 
tlie horse wan somewhat better. The miller made room 
for him m tbe circle, and as he, moreover, addressod 
now and then a fpw words to him he waa thus inviterl, 
as it "were, and mado welcome to take part in the con- 
versation. TMa was eatisfactory to me^ as I therehy 
saw that he had no decided antijiathy to him. 

After Bupper, which was this evening partaken 
jn the farailj-circle^ and not with the servants^ the 
blacksmith-veterinary sur^^eon arrived and entirely ap- 
proving of Doctor JSnrbns's treatment of the enft'ering 
horse, my friend instantaneonalj^ rose in the good opin- 
ion, of all the inhabitants of Konigsbronn-mill. 
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The doctor and I did not ocenpy the same Rlei?pin^- 
apartment* His room adjoined that of the nnmarried 
^^fion Francis, and a most charming little chamber waH 
^Brivcn to mGj which opened from the rooms of the mil- 
^^Ter^s wife. It was a most retired and comfortable 
chamLer. The mill did not stand in tlie very bottom 
nf the valley, so that the ground shelved doim below 
my witidow some hundred foet or more. To the lel't 
were the mill-wheelB, so close to the house, that if I 
stretched my hand from the ^v^ndow it waa wetted by 
^B|he falling waten The body of the mill-stream flowed 
^^catmly after it had left the wheela alon^ an artificinl 
water-course, jtiet below jwy window, and fell to the 
right of the housCj throngh a rocky gorge into the 
^epth of the valley. 
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When all had sunk to rest I still leant ont of mj • 
window and rejoiced myself with the deep ralence M 
nighl which reigned around. The mill was dosed and 
the water flowed along calmly. The trailing pUctfl 
which grew on the walls of the hoose and whick 
through the day were dashed rathlessly up and down 
by the rushing water, now floated on the placid stream 
and seemed trembling with joy in the consdousness 
that the water could not cany them away with it 
down the rocky gorge. 

On the morrow every thing in the mill resumed its 
accustomed course, nobody troubling themselves a&7 
more about us than if we had been there for years- 
The doctor pursued his cure of the sick horse; te- 
turned short answers to the old millers* short questioDfl; 
conversed with Elsbeth about newly introduced dressing 
for land ; and related amusing anecdotes out of his etn- 
dent-life experience to the two sons, as they all three 
sate smoking their pipes together after dinner. 

Burbus did not appear to trouble himself much 
either about the miller^s wife or Sybil, and me he left 
at full liberty to occupy myself as -I liked, and I, well 
knowing the peculiar views of Cousin Christopher, en- 
deavoured at once to find some useful employment 
But I was no longer a child, as in the years gone by, 
weeding the garden-beds seemed therefore very stupid 
work to me, and when I went out with Sybil to help 
her in tying up the flowers, we either idled away the 
time in tal^ng or fell to romping together, and thus 
did more harm than good. 

In an ordinary way cousin Christopher would have 
left things to take their own course and have said no- 
thing, although so doing it might have been at the cost of 



"« good opinion- But in my case it was different. 1 
■waa his blood relation, towards wLom he felt well dis- 
poeed, and consequently considered it as his duty to 
accustom to Bteady and useful industry. 

Thus I found one morning that he had provided 
& little occupation far me, an occupation which would 
keep me sufficiently employed, and compel me to be 
geated for many hours at a f^ble, when in factj I would 
much ratker have been rambling about the woods and 
delds. He took me into hia counting-house and In- 
stalled me aa his book-keeper aud correspondent. 

"There is not very much to doj" he said, ''The 
main thing ie to be correct and punctual; and yon will 
theu learn something." 

I was in the hrst instance no little anxious on the 
doctor^s account regarding this question of iDduBtry, 
knowing him, as I did, to he naturally lazy and un- 
adaptcd for work. Bu| I might have spared myself 
any anxiety on thia subject. The doctor was clever 
and wary enough to prove my forebodings false. 

When the cure of the horse was completed, he 
foand for himself fresh occupation, keeping always 
close to the old miller. Amongst other things, he 
would go with himj ever so early in the morning, 
through the wood&, and soon had ao entirely won his 
couBdence that he was requested to superintend the 
men then at work felling timber. Occasionally he 
would even drive the heavily-laden timber-dray with 
ii& team of four horsies from the forest to the farm-yard. 
On Buch occasions he cracked his whip so tremendously 
that everybody would run out of the house laughing 
to witness his arrival; even couein Christopher would 
come quietly smiling out of the mill. 



Friend Biirbus on sucli occasions presented a TugWy 
amusiDg" nppe?irancB, His countDnance was half covered 
"by his large lieardj and a small student's cap was 
jauntily stuck on tlie crown of hia head. 

I could not help frequently confeaBing to him bow 
much I w3ls rejoiced by his entire change of cliaractert 
yet at the same time how inexplicable it seemed to me, 
on which he would reply ^ 

"Mj dear lud, things must be changed. I imist 
releam the habitude of work^ for this habitude is in 
itself an art, and yon may beliere me, that if ftir ;i 
time I can only accustom myself to be occupied in 
hard work, from early morning till night, then later oa 
it will be a\l the easier for me to set to doggedly ta 
work on aomething' else^ and to cany it on succes&fnlly 
to the end." 

If at Buch time I reminded him of the Reiasmehls; 
of Mb lodgings-, of the picture^ on. his walls, and of his 
skeleton, he would make a grimace, as thoug^h shaking 
himself morally free from them, and reply, 

"Dear ei-apprentice, that was a grey, raiay sort 
of existence! We have nothing to do with it now.*' 

My employment was now that of writing such 
letters to neighbouring landed-proprietors and forest- 
officials as the miller required and in making ont ac- 
counts for grain and flour. My counting-house was in 
the upper storey of the mill^ where there was a con- 
stant tremoTir in the floor as though it were agitated 
by an earthquake. Now and then the old miller cnma 
Tip to look after me or to give me something mors to 
do. Occasionally Caspar mn,de his appearance, his face 
dusty with flour, and whilst ho stayed he wonld draw 
a few puffs from his pipe. But the most frequent and 
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by far the most agreeable of my visitors was Sybil, 
who brought her sewing and was in no hurry 
to depart. Although there were hours together in 
which we did not exchange a word, yet there were 
again times in which we conversed in the liveliest 
maimer about the past, or when I related to her all 
I knew about her acquaintance in the town. Now 
and then also, the doctor would make his appearance, 
someliines with a whip or an axe in his hand, but he 
never remained long when Sybil was with me. 

However familiar he had become with Elsbeth and 
the two sons, laughing and playing off his jokes with 
them, he always appeared much less at his case vith 
the miUer^B wife or Sybil. The latter having perceived 
this &ct, told me that having mentioned it to her 
mother, she had replied that she, Sybil, must on that 
very account behave in the most polite and kind man- 
ner to him; for that he was the prodigal son, who, 
though already on the way to amendment, did not, 
as yet, feel himself at his case with quiet, friendly 
people. 

"It is really a pity," said Sybil on one occasion, 
"that he does not converse more freely with my mother, 
because she says that one day lately when she was asking 
him about some books, he spoke so sensibly that she 
was quite pleased with his conversation. — But he has 
a horribly hateful beard! Ton must never let such a 
<me grow on your face!" 

I passed my hand over my smooth chin and pro- 
mised her never to grow a beiurd like the doctor's. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

P1«»«tire9 ft the Mill. 

At Erach a mill aa that of KonigBbronn , lying laj 
the depth of the forest, and near to which no high- 
road rana, the life is, for the most part, extremely 
monotonous, the only interruptionB being;, Sunday visits 
to or from neighbours, the village wake with its dance, 
and hnnting-partie&, publi^^ or private. Caepar used to 
take a gren-t interest in the lutter, and on the occasioii^ 
of my first visit, T had frequently the honour of accom- 
panying him. The preserve belonging to the mill, and 
farmed by the millerj was not large, and did not by any 
tneanst satigiy the hunting tastea of Caspar. He pos- 
sessed a gnn for secret hunting expeditions which could 
be taken to pieces^ the stock carried in the pockety 
whilst the barrel formed a walking-stick, which he took 
carelessly in his hand, and tlius, innocent in appear* 
ance, we were accnstomed to set forth ^ on beantifiil 
autumnal dayB, as soon as it was light in the moroingp 
There was in the neighbourhood a glorious pre- 
aervOj a deep and extensive valley, the uppej slopes of 
which were cultivated land. Here the Lares lujKUriated 
through the earlier part of the night, and having eateu 
their iill, took up here aJao their sleeping quartej's; for 
along the sides of this gorge or galley grew a great 
number of fine beeeh-trees, the feet of which were em- 
bedded in deep moss. Here it was that the game made 
their lair, being protected from wind and weather by 
the treeFi and the incq^uaBtiee of the ground. 

The proverb says that stolen fruit is the sweeteat,^' 
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aud ttuB we found our greatest pleasure to be ascending 
in th.e earliest dawn, out of the misty valley into the 
lugher range of the in angel- wurzel fields and so, circling 
the edge of the valley, to be on the look-out for hares 
which did not properly belong to us. Thus creeping 
round, if we ca-rae upon a hare, lying in the enjoy- 
ment of its sweet morning dreams, it was my duty to 
give a concerted signal, on which Caspar, having 
screwed hi» gun together, crept forward and shot the 
milncky hare on her form. This done, I would then 
dart forward, aa carrier of the game, seize it; and this 
repeated several times we would return to the mill, 
with the risi^g buh, mostly with ^ considerable spoil. 

We were never exactly caught by the keepera, but 
several tiinea ran the risk of being so» On one occa- 
bion, at the veiy moment when 1 was dragging a hare 
out of its moEsy Led, Caspar, after listening attentively 
in the direction of the wood, sprang towards me, and 
Beiziag me by the collar dragged me along with him, 
"through ljuah and briar," and even through a pajt of 
the miU-streami right into the house. Very soon after, 
a couple of keepers, in perfect ignorance of our miade- 
Bieanours, came into the mill to light their pipes, and 
Caspar, who had pnlled off his poach er-elothea, came for- 
ward with a light for them, with the air of a man who 
had just risen from his bed. 

StiU more mteresting than this hare-shooting, was 
onr badger-hunting with dogs. This took place in the 
evening. Five or six of us used to set off as night 
came on, some armed with large iron-forka^ others with 
heavy cudgels, and attended by the houndg and farm- 
dogs* As soon aa the dogs scented the badger they 
were set upon him, and we followed ^a,ftl 
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would carry us, through the woods and| over bushes and 
cultivated laud, a terrible chase. Bat it xoattered not 
to us whether we rushed through brooks or tore onr 
way through briars, we were too eager to trouble our- 
selves about such trifles, and consequently often reached 
home in a very disconsolate plight. If the dogs seised 
the badger they held him down till we came up, when 
he was unceremoniously slain. 

A far more harmless, though to me much less iItte^ 
esting, pleasure were the village wakes. All the other 
inhabitants of the mill, however, rejoiced over these 
rural entertainments. Even SybU and her sister 13s- 
beth made a point of going to those which were held 
in the more important villages, and where the cozd- 
pany was more select. 

As dancing makes a part of these wake festivities, 
it may readily be imagined that the doctor would Iw 
inferior to no one in the dancing-hall. He swept about 
grandly, as he had been accustomed to do in his sta- 
dent-days, and was in every way the principal person- 
age there. On such occasions, too, he allowed no one 
but himself to drive, and as he had irom the first 
shewn his expertness with the whip this prerogative 
was cheerAiUy conceded to him. 

Those wakes which begin on the Sunday are hj 
far the most important: the masters, mistresses and 
servants, generally attend church in the forenoon, and 
as soon as service is over the merrymaking begins. 

I will describe one such occasion. One of the largest 
wagons is drawn forth firom the shed, and after bdng 
idomed with green branches, which serve the double 
mrpose of ornament and shade, planks are placed 



JW5TOBB It for seflts, on which are laid Backs etti£fod with, 
straw BB fashions. 

Such of the men and maidfi as have canducted 
titemselves well are invited to tho ball, hy ^'tUe ancle'^ 
- — as the master of the house is called — and at about 
eleven o^ clock the equipage seta forth, ma fast as tho 
horsea can gallop. 

The villages usually lie at the distance of an honr 
two from each others and every principal peasant 
poesenaes a friend in every village, upon whose hosplt- 
ality» according to Homeric ideas, lie can count for the 
reception of men and maidw, horses and equipage. 
There the midday meal is cooked^ and an immentiity is 
devoured and drunk. The ball takes place in the even- 
ing, and at night the whole company returna, with the 
exception perhaps of some black sheep, in the shape of 
lad or lasjj, who has not turned up at the appointed 
honr of departure. 

It was a dazzlingly hright Sunday morning in spring, 
when we this year set out on the first of these merry- 
makings. Cniisin Christopher and the doctor were the 
only individuals of the household who were nnfrequent 
attendera at church, and on this occasion the latter had 
heen busy from six o'clock in the morning aoeing that 
the hor&es and the harness were in the best poaaihle 
condition. By eleven all was ready* The doctor had 
hameaaed four of the beat horses to the wagon, and 
now seated on the front aeat with the croHa*reiiis in hiA 
hand, looked perfectly majestic. His former practice 
flledgiug-pitrtiea had given him a wonderful expert- 
iB in tho use of the longest sledgiug-whip, and in 
order, on this particular occasion to e:!cbibit this accom- 




plisiunent he bad prepared a wtip with an immenselj 
long lash. 

Near the wagon, freahly ftttired in their Sunday's 
best, etood the farmer^s man and the eldegt maid^ 
miller's lad and the young daiiy-woman , in respectfnl 
expectation^ 

Then nppeajed ^4he uncle," with Cousin Francis, 
and Caspar and his wife, who all took their places in 
the wagon. Kext came Ekbeth, followed hy her 
mother and Sybil, The doctor^s countenance, which 
beamed with delight, became perceptibly graver when 
the two last prepared to step into the wagon. I did 
not comprehend what was the reason why the doctor 
when Sybil and I clambered to the first seat, offerei 
to reUnqmsh the reins to Caspar; he however laugh- 
ingly declined them. 

All being now ready '4he uncle" gave the word 
"forward." The doctor made a terriliG flourish with 
hia whip in the air, and the four horses sprang ofi at a 
gallop, with their bells ringing and the brightly polished 
brass- mountings of their harness sparkling and glitter 
ing in the morning aun. 

Immediately after leaving the mill our road lay 
through dewy meadows which were covered witii 
gosBamer-webs, like a shining veil. The wheels cut 
into the turf and left their traces, like two long glitter- 
ing serpents which seemed eontinuonsly to follow the 
wagon. Butterflies flew around us, and high in the air 
•J invisible larks gave us a morning concert. 
By one o'clock we were at the village where tli« 
kfts were held. Otu* destination was a large fann, 
i here we found already preparationa for a plentiftil 
. Consin Cliristopher*& feiend stood in the door- 



way to welcome na. He wore breeclies, wliite stock- 
ings, and shoes with buckles^ a long waistcoat of brown 
Manchester cotton, with his whit© Bhirt-steBves shewing, 
and a white cap on his head. TTSr wife stood somewhat 
behind liim and as sig^ of welcome had tucked up one 
comer of her long, white linen apron. They both 
greeted their guesta in the most friendly manner. 

(P An enormong fire roared on the hearth^ above 
which hnng a lar^e black iron kettle j in which an 
immense and fragrant ham was simmering. Peas and 
beans were cooking in another vessel, whilst in dose 
proximity to a gig^antie pot filled with aoupj the indis- 
penaible potatoes, mealy and white as snow, were 
steaming- 

The miller*e wife was conducted by the hostess 
into her etate-chambe!'; consin Christopher and Elsbeth 
went with their entertainer through the stables. Sybil 
walked with Anna Maria., the youngest daughter of the 
honse, round the garden; the eldest maid and the young 
dairy-woman helped their colleagues around the boiling 
poft, whibt the farmer^s man and the niiller'a boy took 
their seats near the fire, which they plied with fuel, and 
made acquaintance in preparation for the dancing plea- 
sures of the approaching evening. I helped the doctor 
to unharness the horses, and then we were summoned 
to dinner. 

The table was set out in the garden ^ and consisted 
of a long plank supported by four poata driven into 
the ground, and covered with a daezlingly white table 
cloth. The host pronounced a blessing, and all eat 
down to the table, forming u njiiny-coloured company. 
All wore seated together, we the gneste, aad ''hWl'^ 
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household of our entertainers, men and maids of both 
households included. 

Wheneyer I recall a meal of this description I ex- 
perience a sentiment of inward satisfaction. The fresh 
air has wonderfullj sharpened the appetite, and together 
with the simple, nourishing food, partaken of beneath 
God*s beautiful, free heaven; and amidst the song of 
birds is enjoyed simple yet vigorous conyersatlon. 
There is on these occasions no great etiquette to speak 
of. The men sit in their shirt-sleeves and all is free 
and ea^. 

From the end of the meal until coffe&-time every 
one was left at liberty to foUow their own bent. 

The elder folks conversed about the cultivation of the 
land the breeding of cattle, and other country matters. 
The young folks amused themselves with much merri- 
ment in the garden. 

The doctor and I took ou^ caps and strolled out 
of the farm-yard, across the little bridge, over a foam- 
ing mountahi-stream towards the wood. We walked 
slowly but without a word, up the rushing stream and 
delighted ourselves with watching the little cascades 
which the water made amongst the smooth pebbles. 

It was very warm, and when after reaching some 
low rocks, the feet of which were Covered with soft 
mosa, the doctor proposed that we should take there 
our afternoon nap, I cheerfully assented. We stretched 
ourselves upon ^e natural green couch and soon were 
fast asleep. 

In about half an hour^s time, however, I was 
awakened by the sun, which, penetrating through the 
bushes shone into my eyes. The doctor, who lay in the 
shade, still slept Before long I heard amidst a tangle 
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of tuslies at about a hundred yards distant, the Bouatl 
of laughter and low smgiDg. It w&s the voice of Sybil) 
d she began the well-knoim song: 

Dowo lb A loBafloma valley 
The inllL-wliecl tUTDSth caaml 

migmg it to the attentive Anua Maria, at firat in a 
low, humming voice, as if tinddly. Gradually, boM'ever, 
the singing became loader, and »t the last verse rang 
'early through the wood. One could hear that the 
voice came from a heart for which as yet no ring waa 
broken. 

The doctor lay near me fast asleep and Beemed to 
be liaving an agreeable dream. Now and then he 
moved his Iip» and smiled, then slightly parting them 
appeared to be drawing a deep breath. 

The girla, when the eong was ended, laughed and 
joked together. 

"Do you know Sybil," said Anna Maria, "people 
say that the doctor — what'a his name? — knew you 
the town and that he is now come here out of love 
yottl" 

*'What noneejise!" laughed the other, "why should 
come here after me?" 

"Well," returned Anna Maria, ^'he will do what 
one reads of so b&autifully in books, first become ac- 
quainted with you, and then marry you." 

I looked uneasily at the doctor lying near me, and 
waa thankful that he still slept and beard nothing of 
the converaatiou. Although the greater portion of hia 
lace waa in the shade, still there was no keeping back 
the sun which already began to Bhiue on the tip of 
ids 
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Anna Maria coatintied: 

''He haA such a. fnnny name. What really is hi* 

"Wbat ifi bis name?" returned Sybil ? "He is called 
Doctor BurbuB," 

^^Bnrbtis! Bnrbusl" shouted the other aa loud s& 
she WHS able; ''It sounds alinoat like the cuckoo who 
IB shouting £Lbotit nsV 

And then she began shoutiug with a clear voice 
into the wood '^Burbns! Cuckoo! Burbus! Cuckoo I — 
BurbusI Burbna!" 

On which both she and Sybil burst forth into the 
most deUcioufl peals of ringing laughter. 

The doctor had however awoke, startled at ttos 
hearing his name called forth. I had only just tima 
to tell him what the cause was and thua prevent hii 
answering the call in his great, strong voice. 

But now the girls spoke again. 

"DonH be so foolish!" boaought Sybil, "yon know 
one must not joke with the cuckoo!" 

^■^Wliynot?" laughingly demanded the other, "Come, 
well see directly bow long it will he before your hua- 
band comes I" 

And she shouted the old rhyme into the wood', 



Ckit^kaci, Ouckoft^ tall to ma 
VfHen shaXl ^ybll her tme'lDTe lee t 



Tor a moment or two all was still. The girlfl were 
apparently listening for the reply of the bird out of the 
forest thicket. But no cuckoo happening to ba near at 
hand, and all around remaining in a hushed gilenc^j 
the doctor put his hands to his mouth and shouted 
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frtrtli the cry of "cuckoo!'* more naturidlj" than I ever 
before lieurd it firoiu hum&ii lips, 

"One! two! threel four!'' cried Anna Maria; "after 
Ihree years your wooer will come. But one thing I 
beg/' added she, "if I am to be your bridesmuid^ your 
tridegroom muat cut aff hia horrid beard. Ah, I can't 
eudure itl Command him to cut it off!" 

"Oh! AnnaMaria/' returned Sybils "doo^t talk HUch 
nUy nonsense. What are Doctor Biirbu» and his beard 
to me! jBeHides,'* added she in a lower t<»De, '^be leta 
it grow to pleaee my sister Elabeth!" an ohservutioii 
irhich was answered by long and incredulous merri- 
ment. 

The doctor had Listened with great attention to this 
discourse. He evidently had become graver, and at 
the observation that he let hia beard grow out of love 
to Elsbeth, a sceptical smile paased over his face. I 
wiehed to surpriBe the ^Is, and have » good laugh at 
them, but the doctor would not allow this, aad begged 
me to go back with him to the village. 

In the evening was the great dance. The dancing- 
hall was the large public-room at the Httle pnblic-house. 
Here, howevefj there was such a crowd that during 
waUziag the whole company could not stir from their 
places, but each pair moved like a top round and round 
n the same spot. 

A gallery for the musicians not having been con- 
"mpiated when the room was built, they had however 
•till lo be provided for, and thjg was done in a very 
original manner. Strong hooks had been driven into 
th« great supports of the walla , ujiuu which chairs, in- 
Btead of pictures, were hung, and on these the orchestra 
was eeatedi Their legs, it is tmej hung down in the 
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air, aod the director af the band, wlio beat time vfii 
Ilia feet, did not unfrequentlj come into vexatious con- 
tact with the heade of the tallest dancers. 

It was remarkable bow little part the doctor took 
this evening in the ball. He had to dance, it ia tme, 
with Elsbeth, who had earlier in the evening incited 
him to be her partner; and I watched him fetch her for 
that purpose, and, as it seemed to me, with some dism- 
clination. He carried her o£F from a eonvereation, with 
the Bon of a neighhooring peaaant-farraer on sheep and 
the cattle-plagne, a conversation carried on, it aeemed 
to me, in a voice louder than needfiiL I also observed 
that thifl peasant-farm er^s son appeared anything but dis* 
pleased when he was thns relieved from the discoursa 
of thia strong-minded woman. 

I could not understand why Burbus did not dance 
with Sybil. I noticed that he occasionally glanced 
towards, her but then he passed his hand over Lis eyea 
ag if he had detected himaeif in an action which was 
not pennisaable. 

I could not forbear saying to him, that it 
only right to dance also with Cousin Christopher's 
youngest daughtorj npon which, after long considera- 
tion, he dotennitied to do so. 

He then slipped forth with Sybil to waltz, and I 
noticed that she cast down her eyes when he asked her. 
The two danced so beautifully, that almost all the 
other paira left off dancing-, and the whole space of the 
hall was at their disposal. At first Sybil had kept ier 
eyes fixed upon the gronndj bnt gradually, as she 
agreeably felt the assured step of her partner, and be- 
came equally assured in her own movements, she raised 
her head higher and higher, and at last floated proudly 



fliong like any princeeg. An TiDiversal clftpping of 
hands at length gave the signal of the tprmmation of 
the dance, and Sybil, staBding with loudly beating 
heart near the doctor, perceived for the first time tliat 
they had had the dance, all to them&elves. Blushing 
flhe caet down her eyes, I stood just behind her, and 
wished to flay some pi*etty thing to the lovely dancer; 
Imt knew not what — when suddenly a silly tlionght 
came into my head: I a2>proached her ears and wliis- 
jcred gently — Cuckoo! 

Sybil started with terror — approached me a mo- 
ment, then left her partner, hastened to Anna Maria| 
and the two suddenly left the dancing-room. 

On the return home tio one was miaBing. No delay 
of any kind occurred at the appointed hour of setting 
off again, therefore no diBpleasure on the part of Cousin 
Christopher t for on those occasions when the miller 
thought it right thoroughly to become acquainted with 
liia £riend*8 cellar, it wae not wise to trifle with him. 
At the exact hour, thereforCj we were all seated in the 
wagon^ the doctor eeiaed the reinsj and Sybil and my- 
self were seated on the front bench beside him. 

It was a wonderfully beautiful evening. After we 
had travelled some distance without a word being said, 
Sybil challenged me to sing with her; and therefore 
we sang all Idnds of gay and sorrowful melodiea »mid 
ihc atill night-air. I had, as was generally my custom^ 
placed my arm round her walat, and she leaned in a 
loving sisterly way against me, now whispering some- 
thing into my eaj*, now shutting her eyes as thonglt 
she slept. She »poke not a word to the doctor. 

1 could not but notice, an extraordinary expression 
this evening on the doctor*? countenance. He looked 
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very ferociousJy at Lis borseSf pulled up the rei 
tiglitl J, an d cracked lij s whip m ucli m ore tha n w 
needful. Now and then he leaned far backwards^ as i 
he were going to pull up the horses by main force, hu 
I noticed that in ao doing he merely glanced back 
wards at us, namely at my hand, which I had place 
in the hand of Elsbeth. Ee shewed us all manner of 
feats of artistic driving, and when we came to a diffi- 
cult piece of road J where steeply descending a bill it 
bent like a bow over a little bridge and rose again to 
the opposite hill^ he drove at full gallop ^ making ail 
the women in the wagou cry out "JeausI" "JVIaria!"- 
and Joseph!" | 

Sybil and 1 had been telling each other fairy tales, 
and when the doctor laughed at the es-clamations of 
terror, the young girl whispered to me: 

"Bluebeard must have laughed just in that way!" 

Meantime the stars had begun to twinkle and the 
moon to shine, and when, we reached the broad mea- 
dows near the mill the rushing souiid of the water 
which had followed ua out of the hilla gradually ceased* 
and in its stead came right and left out of the buelies 
the chirping of the field-cricketa, and the nightijigale 
lamented with a wonderfully touching encliauinieut. 

Soon we reached the mill, and every one, wearied 
with the heat and the day's pleasure, with the great 
dinner and the evening's dance, sought their couch with 
gladnesH. But I heard the doctor eiugiag stiU au hour 
later the old well-known song in which is said: 
^'■It thoa Icok hen, fben I look tberii/' 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

Doctor BiutatuI LeATQ-Ukiu^. 

The following day everj'tbmgf fell again into its 
accustomed course at the mill. The wkeels mfide a 
clatter as usual , Cousin Francis ran hither and thither 
with his mealy face and jacket; Elsbeth went into the 
c<iw-housea to see that all waa right with the animals; 
Sybil and her mother sat at work in their pleasant 
foom, and I was induetrioubly busy over tlie miller's 
account-books in my little connting-hoiise with its 
(inivering floor. Things however were not quite the 
same with the doctor. 

Instead of going monily out into the forest, as he 
usually did and when he came back sitting down with 
us laughing and joking, he would now eet off at early 
dawn into the wooda and not return till supper, after 
which he would frec[uently go off to bed without ad- 
dressing a single word to me. 

I also obBerved that for several days he brought 
home each evening a hunch of wild flowers, or a quan- 
tity of strawberries, which however he never gave to 
anyone t but took with him into Ida chamber and then 
tiung from hia window into the mill-stream. 

One evening Cousin Chriafopher had ridden ont* 
It waa a Sunday and he was ntit expected home befora 
pupper-time. The whole day the doctor had been 
wandering about in the woods, without, as he formerly 
iBSed to do, taking me with him, a proceeding which 
laueed me great pain. In the evening he returned mth 
bin wild-dowers in his handj and a3 the servants had 
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already eaten their supper, he vas sliewn into the room 
of the miller'B wife, where the evening meal waited 
for ns and the miller. 

We all stood near the open window, and when 
Burbus approached us, evidendy low-spirited as he had 
been for some time, the kind-hearted hostess, percdv- 
ing his dejected air, seized the opportunity of nodcing 
his flowers, in order to draw him into conTersataon 
wit^ us. 

He raised them hastily, looked at ihem, and handed 
them to Sybil who received them. 

"How is it?" said Sybil's mother, "that one hardly 
ever sees you now, Doctor Burbus? Tou stroll about 
the woods all day, and never come home till evening." 

"Have you then observed this, Madam?" retiuned 
the doctor with gravity. "I must confess, that it doea 
me good to hear this, for indeed I usually am so home- 
less a being, so entirely alone in the world, that no 
human creature takes notice of my existence or non- 
existence." 

"But that," added the amiable lady, "you cannot 
surely mean to say of any of usl" 

"No, no," hasdly retiumed the doctor with a me- 
lancholy smile, "here every one is very Mendly and 
good to me; I ought to be truly thankfal for it" 

Sybil walked with me to another window, and tie 
doctor stepped nearer to the miller^s wife, w]io said to 
him in her pleasant, consoling voice: 

"Listen to me, Doctor Burbus, you have in troth 
a morbid disposition. At first I thought absence firoia 
the world, and the quiet of our mill, in the midst of these 
beautiful woods, must do you good. Tou also seemed 
in the beginning to be cheerful and happy. But now, 
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I do not know what has occurred, for all at once, 
yon have begnin to look like a man who is troubled by 
his past life." 

"No, no, certainly not that," returned the doctor, 
and leaned out of the window. 

"Now, I can thoroughly believe," returned the 
kind mother," that there is nothing lying upon your 
conscience to give cause for severe reproaches, and you 
are still young enough to be able to repair the errors 
of your past life, which were simply those of' thought- 
lessness and a lively temperament." 

"Truly so, my dear lady," returned the doctor, 
"only one must have the opportunity of amending the 
past I have already been weeks, months here; I roam 
about the woods, I look after the men, I drive the 
horses, but all that I do the commonest seivant might 
do for you." 

"Yes, but who says that it is needful for you to do 
any thing for us! You are our guest." 
"Yes, and then?" 

"Well, then remain so, as long as is agreeable to 
you." 

"Yes, and then?" returned the doctor after a pause, 
"ihen some fine morning, I shall shake you all by the 
hand, and say 'farewell Cousin Christopher, farewell 
dear lady — farewell Sybil — ' " 

We had up to this moment involuntarily listened 
to the discourse of the doctor. Sybil spake no word, 
but leaned out of the window holding the flowers over 
the sluggishly flowing mill-stream. At the words of the 
doctor — "ferewell Sybil," she gently sighed, and the 
flowers slipping out of her hands, fell into the water, 
which slowly carried them along in its course. A loud 
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exclamation of "Ah!" which followed the flowras from 
Sybil's Hps, saddenlj intemipted the conyerBstiioiL of 
the doctor and the miller's wife, and caused them to 
look down towards the stream. 

"There they go!" cried the doctor with a loud 
laugh which sounded anything but merry, "they will 
soon get into the weir and be torn and destroyed." 

"Could they not be saved?" cried Sybil with a 
peculiar tone in her voice! 

"Do you wish to save them, Miss Sybill" cried the 
doctor joyfully. "A strong hand and a good will, can 
do much! We will try tiberefore to save the flowers, 
and with good luck, place them once more in your 
hand!" 

Before I could hold him back he had swung him- 
self out of the window, glided down by a wire-trellis, 
and hastened with a firm step and without sign of disi- 
ziness, along the narrow edge of the mill-stream. He 
in fact reached the flowers before they came over the 
weir, drew them forth triumphantly and hastened back 
to reach them up to Sybil, who stretched forth her 
hands for them. 

The lovely young girl had become white as a lily, 
and when she had grasped her flowers, she ran to her 
mother, concealed her face in her hands, and I believe 
even wept 

The doctor did not appear again that evening, and 
the miller's wife the next morning had a long conver- 
sation with the miller, who came to table in a thor^ 
oughly bad humour. 

Towards myself the doctor had not grown more 
friendly, and the more he withdrew himself from me, 
the more did I seek the society of Sybil, feeling in my 




hours of leisure thai I must Lave some one's society. 
Eflch time tKat the doctor met me iu the gardeTi hand 
in hand with the young gbl, or if we stood in the 
narrow windows of the mill, where the space being so 
small it was impossible for me not to put my arm 
round her waiat, he always ■ looked at mc with a gloomy 
countenance. I had no idea at the time, what I pos- 
sibly could have done to offend hira, J^ow, I can moat 
folly understand all his feelings. 

Thus it was one hot summer's day: a thuuder- 
fitorm had cooled the air; towards evening the grey 
clouds became somewhat clearer, they separated here 
and there, and the blue sky looked through their 
opeuiugs; the clouds thera&elves too became tinted at 
the edges, and ever more transparent, first clear grey, 
then violet, then even golden, and at laat the friendly 
beams of the s\m burst forth , causing the pulses of 
nature to beat more rapidly, and all the life of nature 
to rouse itself joyously before it lay down to sleep for 
the night. The trees and flowers sent forth their 
sweetest odours , the beetles hummed, and the night- 
ingales poured forth from the hushes their melody, as 
if seated upon thrones of diamonds, for raui-dropa hung 
from ereij leaf- 
It had also grown warm ; warm, "ndtli that agreeable 
refreshing warmtli wliich causes a youthful heart to 
expand, and £lls it with enthusiastic dreams of the 
future, and when, out of the trembling rays of the 
evening sun, which are beheld through half-cloaed eyes, 
a thousand beautiful glittering pictures arise — dream- 
pietures of future good-fortyjie^ and future glory. 



The sun descended, and the glittering evening sky 
was filled with warmj soft air. Sybil aivd t l^^ial \sl 
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the window of the large sitting-room and looked dowh 
upon the mill-wheels below us. It was now evening, 
at which time the doctor was not usually admitted 
into the private sitting-room, but where I, as a member 
of the family, and a mere youngster, still possessed^ <ihe 
right to be with my cousins, who frequenily at sudi an 
hour were to be seen in rural negUgiet — I wore a 
thin summer-coat, and whilst the mother was reading, 
Sybil and I chatted about past times and the childish 
pranks which we had played together. We talked of 
the time when I slept in the great spare-bed near the 
mother^B room, and how on Sunday mornings before 
she was washed and dressed, little Sybil would nm 
into my room and perching upon the bed, we wouM 
plan our Snnday^s amusements. How we once carried 
off a great piece of linen and made a tent m the 
garden, where even when the great yard-dog came to 
visit us he was received with much honour. 

Thus, leaning out of the window we lived the old 
times over again. 

When it was ten o'clock the miller's wife vent off 
to bed. We, however, were permitted to remAin up a 
little longer. Moths flew about, glow-worms were 
sprinkled upon the grass, and I, leaning against the 
girFs warm shoulder, felt a shiver pass through me, 
perhaps from the night-air, or the mist which was 
rising white &om the miU-dam and the mountain 
streams. Sybil, feeling me shiver, loosened the lai^ 
warm shawl in which she was wrapped and passed it 
also over me. It was almost as if we had been sitting 
once more under the tent of our childhood. I could 
feel the beating of SybO'a heart as we were thus 
drawn close together. 
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Suddenly we heard, tLrongh the silence of night, a 
knocking as of wood npon wood, and then perceived 
that it was the doctor doing something near the mill- 
wheels. He looked np towards ns eveiy now and 
then, and I wished him a good evening. At first I 
thought he did not hear me. But that was not the 
ease, for as soon as Sybil said, in her low tone, 

"Good evening, Doctor BurbusI" 

He leapt upon the bank of the mill-stream and 
came under the window. 

"What are yon doing theie?" asked Sybil. 

"I could not sleep," returned the doctor, "and, 
therefore went out to walk by the weir, and there I 
observed a post which has got loose and which probably 
the water would have carried away to-morrow." 

I knew not why, bnt the doctor looked as angry 
and at the same time as depressed, as he had done 
upon the rainy November morning when I woke in 
hia chamber near the Beissmehls' house, and when he 
prepared that never-to-be-forgotlen coffee. 

"It is a beautifol night, dear doctor," I said to 
him, and he replied; 

"Yes, certainly — perhaps so — just as you may 
take it! Hi-humour seizes me and I become unhappy, 
yes Bad, when I am alone on a beautiful evening. 
Yon very likely are never melancholy," added he, 
with a strange laugh. 

"Thank (^d, no!" returned Sybil for me; "in 
one's childish years there is no reason to be sad." 

"No; childish years 1" laughed the doctor, "No, he 
is a fine child — that youngster!" 

"He is still my child," returned SybU and kissed 
my forehead. "Yes, thou art my chili, \ft \t uoX. 
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And look, doctor/' eho added in her innocent nanei^, 
sbowiag the shawl, ^'I have wrapt him up, so that he 
may not take cold*'* 

'*He is a lucky child," remarked the doctor*^ "if 
I, for example, were to take cold, no one would trouble 
themselves about me." 

**Yes;, there Is the old etoiy," returned Sybil, "and 
my mother was quitu right when she told you that it 
was not good of you to think no one interested them- 
selves about yon. One does concern oneself about 
yon, — one concerns oneself very much." 

"Is that the case?" asked the doctor joyfully, "Is that 
really the case? Will you give me your hand upon it,?** 
'*How can I giive you my hand out of the window 
upon it?" laughed the young girl. 

But he repeatedly and vehemently prayed, "Oh, 
^ve me your hand upon it!'* 

"Give him your hand, Sybil," I said- 
Hereupon she nu wrapt bar arm from the warm stawl 
and stretched it forth to tlie doctor. Later 1 recalled 
this moment well, when the doctor seized her hand 
and kissed it warmly- As far as I can recollect the 
hand was a pretty little hand, and besides the hand 
there was the arm to be seen, round and soft — The 
doctor gave himself much trouble after he had kinsed 
the hand J to touch with his Hps a dimple in the amii 
which he only accomplished after a good deal of 
exertion- Then he rejoiced greatly in a low voice^ 
which, however, apoke from a joyous and eootented 
mood. Even I received friendly words from him. 

"Dear ex-apprentiee," said he laughing, **conie 
down, we will take a walk in the woods, The worM 
is very beautiful after alll" 
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He threw up a. kisa towards 'me with Itis hand 
and sprang over the weir, Sybil looked after him^ 
and when she gaid to me^ 

"GU*od nig^ht, my dear, sleep weUI" there was an 
extraordinarily heavenly and friendly wnile upon her 
lips. 

Upon this she weat to her chamher. 

It was qnite agreeable to me that she went then; 
for although I was very happy to be witb my couaiUf 
I must coofeas that I preferred a nocturnal ramble 
with my doctor. 

The doctor this night took me a walk which greatly 
resembled our expeditiona after the badger. He went 
tip liill and down dale, and where the stream was 
broadest, there he would leap across it; and he sang, 
and exulted, and seemed all at once to have perfectly 
recovered both his good spirits and hie friendliness 
towardg me. 

It TOjght have been midnight, when we returned 
agnin to the miE whieh lay still and dark before us in 
the gorge of the valley. Behind us stood the moon, 
quite above the ridge of the hill, and silvered the little 
window of the room where Sybil slept. Single drops 
of water fell from the closed weir, gleaming in tbeir 
fall like silver, and where they touched the water 
there was a trembling bright circle , which slowly 
extended itself further and further. 

"Do you know the tale of 'Little Thorn-Rose?'" 
the doctor asked me. "There waa once upon a time 
a wonderfuDy beautiful princess, and she dwelt in a 
;]t^ck wood. She pricked hereelf with her spindle and 
fell into a deep sleep. Continually the treea and 
bushes grew higher and ever higher^ aui ^i^^^aa-ei 
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thicker and ever thicker. Ko one knew at last when 
the princess slept. There came a knight who was 
destined by &te for the princess; to him alone the 
entangled branches opened; he woke hw widi a kiss 
and then she became his wifis." 

After he had related this tale he rested his head 
upon Ms hands, and his features assumed a grave, 
almost an angry expresraon, and he sang in a sap* 
pressed voice: 

Down in a lonewme vall^ 

The mlll-wheel tnrnetb round, 
My trae-IoTO she has left me 

Who there her dwelling foond. 

She promised me m kindly, 
Qsra me a gold-ring new, • 

Bat ahe her troth has broken 
And the ring it broke In two. 

"Away, away with these gloomy thoughts," ho 
exclaimed, interrupting himself, and called oat, "Glod 
is powerful I Grood night, ex-apprentice I Bemember me 
always: we shall have I hope a happy meeting." 

"To-morrow," I returned laughingly. 

"Who knows," he replied, and swung himself 

through the window, into his chamber. 

* « * « ♦ 

The following day, when I came down-stairs, I 
found everybody in great excitement It appeared 
that Dr. Burbus was nowhere to be found, and later a 
little peasant-boy brought a letter to the miller's wife 
wlilch had been given to him by the doctor, who met 
him in the wood. 

This letter must have contained some extraordinaiy 
tidings, for the miller was more cross than usual, and 



bil came to table witb eyes red from "weeping. All, 
en down to the domeBtice wearied themeelves with 
wondering wbitber he had betaken hiinaelf; btit after 
several days, the lads and laaaes^ who had been right 
fond of him J haying eshaoBted thoir imaginary eug^ 
g;e6tions^ spoke aod thought no more aboat him, It 
wfts only when I was witli Sybil> that his name waa 
meBtioned, and it eeemed to hav^e very gjeatly pained 
ter that the doctor had ao suddenly disappeared. 

Bat the wheel of my fate y which during the spring 
and snromer had rolled along pleasantly amidst trees 
and flowers, had now suddenly to (ake a new direction, 
and the motive-power cajuG in the shape of a letter 
from my nncle and guardiarij who had written to my 
grandmother in C, and which had probably given 
occasion for a great and new faniily-counciL The 
letter was as followa: 

"It seema to me that yonr sluggard's life at the 
null suits you very well; at least I have learnt from 
your conain tliat you are grown stronger and taller. 
Bnt that you, with yoirr unanswerable levitj never 
reflect upon the means of building up your future, 
nud that you have never once written to me> that X 
might provide a new situation for yon for the winter, 
that yon should forget all tMs, in order to spend your 
[ireciouB youth in running after the tattle and taking 
birds' nesta, does not surprise me at all, for I know yon. 

**Tbank your good fortune^ tliat you have found 
in me an unwearied guardian; and thanks be to ray 
widespread acquaintance that I have found for you a 
place as apprentice in the manufacturing town of 
&ad above tdl, no place in a grocer^s Bhop, but in that 
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of a draper, in the Mghly reBpectable hotue of Jolin 
Casper Stieglitz and Co. 

"You will go on foot to E. Arrived theire, yim 
will deliTer the enclosed lines to onr cousin Professor 
W., and this honoured fiiend will arrange yonr in- 
troduction to the hoose of bnsiness in the best and 
most agreeable manner. 

"I have no desire to give you further adyiee. 
Should, however, this last little bit of hope with regard , 
to your future successful career fail, I shall entirely I I 
relieve my hands of yon, and you can then grasp the { { 
last anchor which remains to good-for-nothing young 
fellows — you can — enlist. 

"For the rest, my children send their friendly 
greetings to you; I do £he same, and remain, till 
further, 

Your well-inclined 
Uncle." 



CHAPTER XXIIL 
Oat In the World! 

This satisfactory epistle drew, as it were, a thick, 
black stroke under my quiet and peaceful mill-idyl, 
separating it from the present, so that the fragrant 
wood, the fresh, delicious air, the rushing, foamu^ 
water and the solitary mill itself inih. its bdoved and 
kindly people, had become like an imaged dream that 
was slowly but surely passing away, and which, though 
I yet stood in its midst, I could not hold back. Be- 
fore me seemed to extend a wide, melancholy plain, 
peopled with figures of the Beissmehl character, whilst 



n the far lioriKon floated the image of my friend, of 
my beloved Doctor Bnrbus, from vrhoraT however j not 
one of na iiad received a line since he left. 

Although the distance to the city of E, where my 
new life mi^st begin ^ was only a journey of a few hours, 
yet even this, unaccompanied hy the practical Mend 
vnih whom I had travelled hither, seemed gloomy and 
uninviting, I was by nature neither timid nor shy, 
but the quiet, peaceful life of the forest mill had taken 
such entire poBseasion of my whole being, that any 
neceaaity to enter into the outer, and to me eold and 
nnac customed, world seemed extremely paiufii!. 

And now my last day and night at the mill were 
me. The mill-ckjpper, which had hitherto rocked 
me, as it were, to sleep, now prevented me from clos- 
ing my eyes; the rushing of the mill-stream ^ which 
with its monotonoua murmur had hitherto filled my 
clumber with glorious dream-pictures, was to me this 
night nothing but tlie roar and tumult of the world- 
slream which swept me away from the peaceful shore 
into the wild surging watera of life, aeemiBg to say to 
me in pitiless scorn, ''Sink or awim!" 

The following morning they took the most affectionate 
leave of me. 

Cousin Christopher pressed my hand and aaid: 
**When you have leave of abBence you must come to 
aee us. It will he a pleasure to us; only you must^ 
at least, serve for a whole year before you ask such 
an indulgence. The miller's wife did not say much; 
as for Sybil, she kissed me in the most affectionate 
manner, and when I felt her warm tears on my cheek, 
all the firmneaa and composure which I had hitherto 
maintained gave way, and bursting into an m'^'t^n^^V^^ 
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able flood of tears, I rushed out of the lioiue and 
hurried up the valley. 

Francis and Elsbeth I did not see. The determined 
character of the latter would not have allowed saj 
emotion to have been seen on her countenance, there- 
fore oar parting was without either a word or a hand- 
pressure. Caspar, in his white cap, nodded me a fiure- 
well out of the window. 

It was a fine autumnal morning, and the higher I 
ascended the clearer and brighter became the sky 
above me; for the thick mist in the bottom of the 
valley had entirely concealed it &om sight The moss 
and grass at my feet glittered with a thousand points 
of light; bushes and trees were hung with water^lrops, 
spangled ajB with innumerable jewels. 

I made a halt at the old cross on the high ground, 
and seated myself on the mouldering stone at its base. 
The deep valley lay below me, but it was invisible, 
for the brightly ascending sun pressed down the mist 
into its bosom so that it looked like a mountain-bike 
of grey water, to me an enchanted sea in whose depths 
lay the spot where £rom the earliest days of childhood 
I had enjoyed innocent and happy hours. Listening 
with attentive ear, I still heard the clapper of the 
mill-wheel and the lowing of the cattle in the forest- 
pastures; and now I heard distant shots in quick sac- 
cession, which I knew to be Caspar's, who by this 
means, again took leave of me. 

Thus then was I thrust out of the enchanted ground 
and stood upon the hiU-top, a poor, outcast youth. I 
remained a long time beside the old cross, wavering in 
my mind. Several times I fell inclined to go back to 
the mill and beg cousin Christopher to engage me as a 
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jmller*8 boy, and let me remain there for years. What 
did I care about the noisy, splendid world which lay 
beyond? I knew nothing about it, and the fear of 
being dragged into its whirlpool made me shudder. 

In after years, when,, on my long journeys and in 
distant lands, I have come, especially at night-fall, to 
a Bolitary homestead or a deep valley with its mUl, it 
has seemed a marvel to me how people could be con- 
tented and even happy to live thus separated from the 
world. So it seemed till I recalled this very morning 
by the old cross. Then again, in those later years, 
how often, amidst the tumult of the great world, have 
I said, as now on this quiet autumnal morning: when 
I am rich enough and am an old man, I will go back 
to that valley, and there, forgetting the world and for- 
gotten by it, spend the remainder of my days. — 

It was this resolution which enabled me at length 
to take a quick farewell of the country which had be- 
come so dear to me and calmly and resolutely to pursue 
my way to £. which place I was thus enabled to reach 
in good time. I had no adventures on the road as 
formerly with Doctor Burbus, nor, indeed, did I seek 
for any. The only incident which occurred was, when 
a friendly coachman who was ascending a long hill 
with his carriage, invited me to ride. The horses 
went at a foots-pace, switching their long tails to keep 
off the flies and letting their ears droop forwards. The 
day had become very warm and the driver urged me 
to accept his offer. I at first objected on the plea that I 
had but very litde money to pay him. At this he laughed, 
saying he wanted no money, but that if I would get in 
I should find myself very comfortable on the soft 
cushions. He was an elderly roan with a dry^ ^oodr 
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hnmoored countenance and manner — an old soldier 
who had serred as sergeant in the hussars, and was on 
that account an important person in my eyes. On 
inquiring about his military experience, he opened up 
to me so much that was unpleasant in the life of the 
soldier, and which made it anything but attractive to 
my imagination, that my firm resolve became onl^ the 
more strengthened, from this day forth to labour with 
such industry and attention, that the necessity should 
never arise, as my guardian threatened, when I might 
have to enlist. 

When we had reached the top of the long hill, the 
old coachman drew up, and pointing out the church- 
towers of E in die distance, I alighted. I took leave 
of the kindly old man and now cheerfully descending 
the hill marched on towards my destination whilst the 
post-chaise drove on merrily, for some time I coxM 
yet see the trotting horses, then nothing more than a 
cloud of dust. 

The wealthy manufacturing town of E presented 
a totally different appearance to C, tiie only large 
town with which I was as yet acquainted. There the 
heavy Gothic tower and old black masonry rose up 
above the pointed, curiously-ornamented gables of the 
tall burger-houses of former centuries: here you saw 
lofty and pointed cliurch-towers covered with grey slate; 
monstrous, strange-looking chimneys; large buildings 
with innumerable windows, and every thing seemed 
modem and new; all the buildings washed white or of 
some light tint of colour and looking fresh with their 
bright, green-painted Venetian blinds. On all hands you 
were aware of the presence of steam; here smoke, black- 
p?ey, poured out of taU chimneys, as I had seea on 
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steamboats; and there on the other hand white as 
mow. And what a noise and hnatle there was in the 
streets into which I looked! Here a clattering and a 
racketting; there a roshing of water, and as I glanced 
into one of the houses which I passed I saw hundreds 
o£ wheds, large and small, incessantly turning, with on 
atrov-like rapidity, that made me feel almost dizzy. 
Then, too, there was a peculiar, sharp smell in some of 
the streets, those, for instance, lying on the river, the 
bridges of which I crossed, and where, looking down, 
I saw numbers of men busily washing scarlet or other 
coloured fabrics, so that the water was dyed by them. 
I met also great numbers of wagons laden wi^ bales 
of goods or else with coaL 

I was in an entirely new world, and drew forth 
firom my pocket, as my sole sheet-anchor, the letter 
addressed to my cousin the Professor, making inquiries 
here and there, &om different people whom I met as 
to his whereabouts, always politely taking off my hat 
as I did so. But nobody seemed even to know the 
name of the Professor. At length, however, I was 
fortunate enough to put my question to a kindly-hearted 
man, who then conducted me through interminably 
long streets, in order to point out the dwelling of my 
cousin. I had already been afraid that he might live 
in the neighbourhood of one of those clattering and 
whioaing manufactories, all the greater, therefore, was 
satisfaetion, when my friendly conductor led me 
to . a gentle ascent just out of the town and shewed 
me a small house of a pale yellow colour standing 
amongst green trees, as the one that I was in quest o£ 

I ascended a somewhat steep path, with a beating 
heart, and shortly found myself standii^ l;>eto« ^ ^^cit^ 
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the upper part of wMcli was lattice- work, and at tl 
bell of which I modestly rang. An elderly lady, vit 
a kind and sensible countenance, who was alr^y \ 
the garden, opened ^e door and inqnired my hnsines 

It seemed to me the moment I beheld this lad 
that I had seen her somewhere before, but the moi 
I tried to remember where and when the less I Ba> 
ceeded- I presented my letter, and the lady, invitiu 
me to come into the garden, which I saw at a glan( 
smronnded the honse, asked a yonng g^l who wi 
bnsy watering a large number or plsjits and flowei 
where her father was. 

The girl glanced np from her work and seemed i 
look at me with some amazement. She had the san 
clear, friendly eyes as the elder lady. 

*'Papa is in his room," she replied, "and now si 
walking." 

This young girl also appealed to me not unknowi 
yet where I had seen her I could not conceiye an 
more than in the former case. 

The lady took the letter and went into the hous 
whence she soon returned smiling, and offering me hi 
hand, said, in the kindest manner possible: 

"I am very glad to see you. You are very lil 
your mother. I was struck with the likeness il 
moment I saw you, but was not sure that it was you 
self. Now come in to your cousin and receive jw 
opening^lecture. But you needn*t be afraidi" 

Then turning to the girl she said: "Emma, this 
your cousin, of whom we were speaking, and who : 
come here to learn a trade." 

Emma sot down her watering-can and said to in 
in a somewhat grave tone; 
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"Indeed! my consinj Pm glad, but — " and so 
saying abe glanced down at mj du^tj Blioes; ^'you 
liave come on foot^ you must be hungry, FIl fetch 
you something to eat." 

The lady replied Bmiling; "yes, do so, my child," 
f$jid went before me into the house. 




CHAPTER XXIV. 

hiy Gondii ibe ProfeMftr, 

Here everything was quite different to what it 
Vaa at the mill Before the door etood a row of 
beautiful orange and lemon-treeg in tubs* We pMsed 
through rooms in which prevailed a 00ft, agreeable 
twilight from the green curtains which were drawn in 
the windows to keep out the hot sunshine. At length, 
we were in the presence of my cousin, the professor, 
who was seated in a room cram-full of remarkable 
objects. One endre wall was occupied hy books; 
against another stood several immenfie telescopes aud 
an electrical-machine, with which I had become fami- 
liiir in ray echool-days, to say nothing of brightly 
polished brass instmments and strange-looking things, 
the purport of which was a mystery to me. 

The professor sat in a large, brown-lcather-covered 
Einn-cbair with his right leg croaBed over the left knee 
iiTid was working the point of fhe foot as well aa the 
forefinger of the right hand , keeping time in so doing. 
I bad abundant leisure to observe both the room 
find its occupant, becanae he still continued calmly 
tending from a large book which lay 'Xi^^^it^ 
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on a amall table, Hjb wife in the meantime reraatned 
standing in the doorway. 

He was a !ar^e-ma<le, but dried-up looking man, 
already far advanced m ]i£e\ had a pale, though good- 
tempered cottntenance ^ad wore a brown wig. In one 
comer of the room stood a larg6 brass cage m wliitb 
was » white parrot, such as I had before seen in 
menageriea, and this creatnre was apparently the cause 
of my condn first deigning to notice me. The bird 
spread out his red top-knot, ttiracd hia head confidingly 
towards me and said, whilst afi a matter of course, 
was standing perfectly still, in a loud roice and as 
articnlately aa if from a human tongue; 

^'Filou!" 

On this my coUBin closed Ma book» took a pinch 
of snuff &om the open box before him, and said, in a 
grave and solemn tone; 

"Ay, ay I Joeo salutes you and is beforehand with 
me, inasmuch as he calls yon ^Filou^^ which is tl* 
aame as 'young raseaL' This expreasiouj howevET, 
epite of your giiardian^s experience may be too strongs 
and i should hardly have made use of it on a fij9t 
occasion, still it cannot be wholly denied that you de- 
serve the name of a young, misbehaved-relative} M 
your uncle has, for good, or rather for ill, inforrafid 
me." 

"Confliii/* etammered greatly embarrassed ani 
becoming aei crimson aa the crest of the uncivil parrotp 
"I have moat truly and earnestly determined to give 
my uncle no further cause of complaint" 

"Very good," returned the professor, "only falfi^ 
your praiseworthy intentions, and as it is in every 
one^s power to amend hia ways; don^t stop with the 
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mere intention; for do you not know tlie provert, that 
*hell is paved with good intentions/ and in life also 
people are only too glad to walk npon them." 

I promised to do my ntmost^ endeavoured gently 
£0 excu(ie myself without directly calling in queation 
my nnele'a accugations, aisd pTomised again to be 111- 
dnstrious and attentive in mj new eituation, on wliich 
my coTisin diemissed me in a much more affectionate 
manner than he had received me. 

"^Go now," he said, "far you must be tired and 
lungry. My wife will give yoti some refreshment, and 
I muf?t continue in action for another half- hour, for 
the circulation of the blood is brought into greater 
activity by regular and continuous exercise, whicli is 
in the highest degree neccBiSary for the health of the 
body," 

I quickly tamed to the door^ and as I left the 
^ Toom saw that the worthy professor was again agitating 
in reguliiT time, the forefinger of his riglit hand and 
the toe of his right foot, which action my entrance 
]iad intermpted. This aeemcd to me exceedingly odd, 
fls did also the conclusion of hig speech, that he would 
yet take excrciee. AfterwardB, when I became more 
intimately acquainted with the family, I learned that 
ray cousin, who regarded the nicre taking of walks as 
waste of time, very rarely left his houae^ but as he 
had an idea that the very slightest continuous niotjon 
of the body was sufficient to keep the blood in healthy 
circulation, he was accustomed to eit for hours together 
simply moving a finger and a toe, and that this was 
what his daughter meant wlien she said that her father 
"aat walking." 

cousin of mine was indeed a very air' 
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man. He had been a deep and zealous student &oia 
his youth, living very retired and self-absorbed, never 
undertaking any great journeys though he possessed 
the means to do so. The fact was that he was unable 
to tear himself from study, or to give up old habits. 

At one period of his life he was appointed professor 
of mathematics at a certain university, where he took 
up his residence, but soon threw up his appointment 
from a very peculiar circumstance. The hall in whioh 
his lectures were given was irregular in its constructioii, 
and the chair of the professor stood opposite two dis- 
similar windows, the one being tall and circular-topped, 
the other smaller and square. The sight of these ill- 
accordant windows was so disturbing to his mind that 
he could not keep his thoughts under control excepting 
by fixing his eyes steadily upon his manuscript, but 
as soon as he again looked up and was confronted by 
these two irregular objects his whole being was thrown 
into disharmony; he became confused, out of tune and 
depressed. Instead, however, of making known to 
any one the cause of his strange and unhappy condi- 
tion, he suddenly threw up his appointment with its 
accompanying pension, and came back to this placet 
where he kept up intercourse with next to no one. 

It is true that at first he joined a society, or clnb, 
wliich met in the evening, in a large handsome build- 
ing, for mutual entertainment and relaxation. Here 
was a bowling-alley, and reading, billiard, and refresh- 
ment-rooms, and hither he was accustomed to spend 
several evenings in each week. But as even here he made 
but very few acquaintances, and seldom spoke to any 
one, this tall, dried-up and silent man remained amongst 
the social spirits of the place as a perpetual foreign 
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element, whicli, ■without any power of amalgamatioii, 
floated as it were on the surface, and was unpleasing 
to alL He would remain standing for hours before 
the billiard-table watching the course of the balls, and 
also the board on which the progress of the game was 
loarked, and constructing therefrom all kinds of 
mathematical figures, or he would seat himself in a 
comer, take his cup of tea, drop asleep, and only wake 
up again towards ten o'clock at the pushing back of 
chairs or the banging of doors, at which hour the 
greater number of the members were returning home. 

Here it was that several young men played him 
a very unpleasant trick, which finally dissevered him 
&om society. One evening when he had taken his 
tea and, sitting with his head leaning back, had fallen 
fast asleep, they locked the doors of the adjoining 
rooms and put out the lights. AU remained deeply 
silent for a short time, then suddenly the chairs were 
pushed about at the various tables, there was a noise 
of feet and opening and shutting of doors, which as 
usual awoke the professor, who at the same time heard 
various card-pardes in the room, and talking going 
forward, as "hearts are trumps,^* and so on; in another 
part of the room he heard the movement of dominoes 
and the sound of the striking biUiard-balls in the 
adjoining apartment, with the talking and laughter of 
Ihe players. 

The professor rubbed his eyes as he awoke, sur- 
prised to find himself surrounded by darkness and yet 
perceiving how every thing was going on in its usual 
course arotmd him. He opened his eyes wide, looked 
round, pressed his hands hefbie his face, but on re- 
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tuovin;; them, could not see a ray of light in tint 
carefully darkened room. He began to be alaxmed. 
Gracious powers in HQavenl" thought he, "I mwt 

be bHnd!" 

He rose up from his chair, made a step forward, 
and struck against one of the members who was seated 
just by. 

"Eh! ehl" ezdaimed the gentleman, "my good sir! 
you nearly knocked me over!" 

"But, my dear sir and friend!'* returned the poor 
professor, in an agitated manner, "how can such an 
accident be prevented when this room is in total dark- 
ness?" 

"Total darkness?" demanded several voices, "it is 
as bright here this evening as it ever was." 

"You are joking, my good sir, I can see nothing!" 
exclaimed the professor, in a loud voice. 

On this every one in the room rose and stood in a 
close circle around the presumably blind man. 

"Let me look at your eyes, sir," said the well- 
known voice of a young physician. 

"I see nothing particular in them," continued lie, 
after a pretended inspection and the poor profesfor 
might have begun to take his misfortcme greatly to 
heart, had he not heard in a distant part of the zoom 
a sound of suppressed laughter. All at once he was 
decided, and making his way towards the wall where 
the bell-cord hung, he rang violently for the vaiter. 
The waiter instantly made his appearance, but behav- 
ing as if he saw nothing remarkable in the state of the 
room, the professor himself began to fear that he actu- 
ally had become blind, and besought some of tbem, with 
a firm voice to have the goodness to conduct lim home. 



At that, very momfinfT however > ft HQW guest enter- 
g the room, demanded with astonishTnent why the 
whole place was in darkness? The professor bearing 
tliia, and preserving the greatest compoaiire, took up 
Ilia hat and walking-cane, and sa^idT with nnmovcd 
calmness: 

" Crentleman , a liBnd roan muet be excused \i he 
cannot calculate where the well-merited blows fall 
"frliich he considers himself jnetified in inflicting;" and 
M> saying he struck right and left with his cane ioto 
the circle which had incloEipd him. 

In the first instance several would have reaisted 
feim, but the wisest amongst them, some of whom, in- 
deed 1 thought the jok e had been carried to o far, 
counselled every one to be quiet and thus the profeseoc 
iraa allowed to withdraw. 

On the following morning lie sent 5n lua resignation 
of memhersMp to the club, and at the same time one 
or two of the gentlemen who had been most severely 
8tnick, declared their determination to have the fullefit 
satisfaction^ But not one of them made his appearance, 
nor as a matter of course, did the professor ever come 

I into their society again. 
[ So much from the earlier life of the professor. 
I 1 found on my return to the garden that refresh- 
loentH were there set out for me^ and seating myself 
most comfortably with my kind hostess and her young 
daughter, my (xmsin Emma, I was requested to tell 
tLem all the family news — to tell them everything I 
knew about our mutual relatives, with whom tiiey 
were well acquainted, and whom they had seen not 
viQTQ than a year before. 
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"Don't you know," said t^e professor's wife, "lliat 

you and we are really old acquaintance?" 

"When I came to the garden-door and you opened 
it," said I, *'I felt as if I had seen you, but I could 
not tell where." 

"m tell you where it was," said Emma, "it ms 
in a large and beautiful church — not so very long 
since, either — you were ill, cousin, and we found yon 
lying on the ground; the old man who was shoving 
us the church lifted you up, and when we took you 
to your home — it was so strange! — the very house 
you lived in was that where we were wanting to go!" 

"I wished to see my aunt, your old grandmother," 
continued the professor's wife; "we did not stay long, 
and you were so seriously ill when we took leave 
that you were not at all likely to recognise us." 

This was a most agreeable discovery. I had been 
told of the singular coincidence of my being brought 
home by my own relatives; but all the rest had gone 
from me. This kind, agreeable mother and daughter, 
then, were my acquaintances of the church! 

"But I should have recognised you," said I, 
quickly; "only I fancied in my delirium that it was a 
blessed saint out of the church with an angel by the 
hand, who had come down to inquire after my health." 

We laughed heartily about this idea at our first 
meeting and this circumstance made us all the more 
readily acquainted. 

The pleasant garden in which we were seated com- 
manded a charming view over the town. A cheerfol 
hope for the future opened my heart and after I had 
frankly communicated the chief particulars of my past 
experience to my agreeable relatives, at which tiie^ 
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laughed merrily, eapectally at what I told them ahout 
Doctor Burhus, and the amueiug passages in our inter- 
tiiTse, we became most excellent friends, and Knunsi 
le aatne evening con&ded to me, that she thought I 
lad behaved very ill at Reiasmehra* 

'^liut you now think better of me, don't you?" I 
^ked. 

"We flhall see," replied the little lady, prudentially, 
FHhat depends, as papa eays, on how you conduct 
^ourself for the future." 



ClIAPTEK XXV. 

EuLge-Id^ OB a qqw Bujlnosg^ 

I HAD, whilst in Mr. Beisamehrs employment, al- 
ady passed the lowest atepa of the tradesman's re- 
ectable calling-, and I was now, aa my cousin in- 
brmed me, the following morning at breakfast ^ tc» 
ount somewhat higher. The business which had been 
chogen for me was that of draper and milliner, and at 
the same time connected with a small ailk-milj, so that 
whilst I acquired the fuU use of the ell-wand I might 
be initiated into the mysteries of manufacturing. 

The second part of the business consoled and satis- 
fied me in some measure, as it promised an agreeable 
variety and lessened the repugnance which I felt in a 
neral wa.y, towiirdB every kind of trade. To see 
mething manufactured, created as it were, to sea 
beautifttl, shining silken fabrics woven out of the silk 
thread as prodnced by the worm, this was attractive to 
jr imagination, and I must also coufes^^ "C^^ 
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thought that I was going to be a manufacturer 
very flattering to me. 

"The house with which you are now about to be 
connected," said my relative, "is the highly respectable 
firm of Messrs. Stieglitz and Comp. As far, however, 
as this company is concerned, you have nothing to do; 
for you there exists only Mr. and Mrs. Stieglitz; the 
company is only attached to the name, because there is 
a branch of the business in Amsterdam; but this trades 
only in indigo. These complicated business^firms, con* 
tinned he, are not to my taste, who like to have a 
matter laid clearly before me, and who hate all unneces- 
sary conditions and concealments. But you will find very 
curious trading combinations in this city; often yoa 
will see the deceased parents dragged in: thus, for in- 
stance, 'Jacob, Peter Holtzen's Son;' or the living will | 
regard themselves merely as heirs and write, *Ka8par 
Friedrich Schnitz, his Heirs;' frequently brothers will 
place their names together, as ^Henry Joseph and 
Leopold Kreutzweg's Sons and Heirs.' 

"But now as regards your house, the principal is 
this same Mr. Stieglitz, otherwise a good and wortl^ 
man, though the whole management is very mudi 
more in the hands of Mrs. Stieglitz — indeed, she is the 
sole person, and you must especially take pains to win 
her favour, which will be easy enough, if yott only 
conduct yourself well; for Mrs. Stieglitz is a most ex- 
cellent and estimable woman — and" added 'he widi 
a sarcastic smile — "very religious and God-fearing. 
Besides her, there is another person to be attended to 
and properly estimated in the business, this is the 
book-keeper Mr. Specht'* 

Thus having been instructed and enlightenedi I i 
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took a cordial leave of my ag;reeable relativeSi little 
Emma and Ler mother, and with a heating heart, and 
accompanied hj the professor betook rayaelf to my new 
flitaation. The house occupied by the firm of "Messrs. 
Stieglitz aud Comp.'' was a new and handsome build- 
ing, and the shop, which occupied the entire ground 
floor displayed to the passers by, the mo£ft costly and 
beautiful wares, through such plate-glafis-windowB as I 
bad never before beheld in my life. 

I had this Tnomingj be it underatood, paid particular 
attention to my outward appearance* I wore a black 
auit, and my bair waa carefully parted and brushed as 
Bmooth and bright as possible, all which, I must re- 
mark waa the kind thoughtful wort of my couaiu 
Emma, who whilat so employed admoniehed me to ha 
very discreet and well-mannered in my hebaviour to 
Mrs, StiegHtz, 

The professor took me past the shop to the private 
door of the bouse and rang the belL The door wae 
almost immediately opened by a little man in spec- 
tacles, who, as if somewhat annoyed, inquired what was 
our buainesB. The man, a short, meagre figure^ strongly 
built, and slightly deformed, and wearing a long, browu 
overcoat, and a yellowish white cravat, waa Mr, Stieg- 
lita himself. Having admitted us he opened a door iu 
the same floor and bade us enter. We did so, and my 
couam introduced me. 

I wa& anxious to say a few befittiug words so as to 
recommend myself to my new master, when he cut me 
short, by sayiag in a bugky voice » and with the same 
surly manaer as he had admitted ue: 

"Very good; I'll call my wife;" and ao shuffled off 
in. a pair of large^ ill-fitting slippers. 
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TLjs nnfriendly manner of my chef produced a 
very unpleasant impression upon me, and almost im- 
mediately after I heard a voice Bay in a deep tone and 
with 

"Ib it a matter then of such nrgetit necessity that 
I cannot have a qtiiet moment to attend to my husi- 
ne&sl Cannot the young man wait a little?" 

The next momentj however^ the speaker entered, 
a large, powerful elderly lady^ with a etrong-ly marked 
countenance and white hair which wafl most scrupu- 
lotisly arranged under a simple, but very becoming cap. 
At her waist Lung- an immense bunch of keya, and the 
yard measure, the sceptre of her rule, was in her hand. 

My cousin introduced me to my new mistress, 
Madame Stieglitz, who at once invited the professor toi 
take a chair. The two seated themaelvea and Mr. Stieg^j 
litz and I remained standing. She looked at me with 
keen searching glance, then remarked to my cousin: 

"I don't dislike the look of the young man; but 
had imagined him taller and stronger." 

Then turning to me: 

"Have you a desiro to make yourself acquainted 
with the shopkeeping buiiineas?^' she asked somewhat ^ 
bmaquely; and I replied with some timidity, that 
would do all in my power to acquaint myself with the^ 
subject, and especially as regarded the manufricturiiig 
of silks, 

"Manufacturing?" returned Mrs. Stieglits, "that is 
not to be thought of in the first instance. After you 
have practised meaauiing goods for two or three years, ^ 
and have become expert in posting up the books, and^| 
by industry and good conduct have shown that ynu ^ 
cau be useful in the weighing*room, then we can talk 
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&bDiit manufacturing. Wliat I require from you h 
hjonesty, punctuality^ your eyea wide open, and obe- 
dience; the rest will corae of itself." 

'^Tgs, the reet will come of itself," repeated Mr, 
Stieglitz, 

"When would you wif^h that the young mun ehoiild 
enter your service?" inquired my oousin; '^perhaps iu 
the middle of the inonth, and he can in that cfl.se, 
speBd the intervening eight daya at my honse." 

Ho'W I thanked my relative for tMs kind fiugges- 
tifm, for thiB proposal that I should have yet eig'ht 
leisure days, to spend in his beautiful garden! Bat 
my new mistresa at once overturned all the castles in 
the air which I had f^nickly built up in thought, hy 
her reply: 

"Middle of the month, profesiior?" said ehe, "no; 
wheuever any nseful thing is to bo learned people 
cannot begin too soon, and shopkeeping is not eo 
easy, aa many imagine- It may be more difficult, it is 
trae, to acquire a knowledge of tlie higher sciences, 
nevertheless a great deal of time is necessary to be- 
toine well acquainted with the innumerable articles 
^5^th which we are STirronnded and to learn how to 
keep the ledger accurately and with perfect neatness. 
Let the young man enter on his service to-day; we 
vill goon find him sometlung to do*" 

'^Tefl, we will eoon find Bomething to do," re- 
pejited the master. 

My relation shrugged hia shoulders and, taking, up 
lia hat and politely making his adieu to *^Stieglitz and 
Comp ," shook hands with me, and hastened from the 

I Stood aa it were riretted to the spot and must 
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confesB that I was nearer crying than lan^^bisg. Hi& 
Stieglitz made a sign to her hushand, who at once left 
the room, and we two now being akine, she made me 
an inangaral address which I shall never forget m long 
as I live. 

"Yonng man," she said, "we are now alone and 
that is right "VVlien I have anything disagreeable to say 
to my people, it is nndedrable to do it in the hearing 
of any but myself and the one whom it immediately 
concerns. In the first place let me desire of you that 
what I now say be not repeated to any one in the 
house, nor yet to any one oat of it; and fdrthermore 
I wish yon clearly to understand that I can hold only 
three earnest discourses, three earnest appeals to the 
consciences of the people in my service, frHfy^ when 
they enter upon it, $eeondly^ if their condoct be not 
such as I expect and will have it; thirdly^ when I send 
them away. 

"Now you are reported to me, by your uncle and 
guardian, to be of a thoughtless and unstable char- 
acter, and one who is given to the frying of ficx^isli 
tricks; I am requested therefore to keep a strict eye 
upon you, and to endeavour, if it be possible, to 
educate you as a useful member of soci^y. This I 
will honestly endeavour to do, but then — you must 
help me. 

"Understand me, young man. Merriment, when 
the day's work is done, is neither offensive to God nor 
man; and to this I make no objection, but — I have a 
mortal hatred of all foolish practical jokes. Work in* 
du8triously;,pray industriously, for without God's help 
not even a good work can be successfully carried 
through. This is the rule I lay down for mys^; 



lience I never begin a work without praying that I may 
liave strength given me fully to complete it But one 
must be sin<?erGly religioua and not merely bo out- 
wardly; and one must act the whole day through in 
tlje full knowledge of God^s ever-present existence. 

"Attach yourself to my bookkeeper Mr. Specht, 
He 18 a really good man, and does his duty like an 
honest servant who employe his talent well, and does 
not wrap it in a napkin. 

"Now come with me. We are just taking atocjE, 
and you can be useful, according to your ability." 

Deeply impressed by this address, which was solemn 
and adraonitoryj and which rung in my ears like the 
trumpet of the last judgment, I followed ray mistress 
into a warehouse on an upper storey, whence I was de- 
sired to carry several pieces of merino and other such 
goods, down into a court below, lay them upon a table 
which was fltanding there> and carefully beat the dust 
out of them with a light stick. 

When I bad done this Mr. Stieglitz himself came 
and shewed mo how to measure. Each separate piece 
of merino, or whatever other material it might be, was 
unfolded, carefully measured over, and then refolded. 
A very amusing pastime truly 1 

The court in which I was thus initiated into the 
first principles of the drapery-buflinesa, was inclosed on 
all sides by the backs of houses, so that I had before 
my eyes continually all the petty details which belong 
to the usually private businesa of domeefic-life. From 
several wiudows clothes were hung out to dryi flower- 
pots stood in others, and that the plants themselves 
were duly watered was evidenced to me by the 
dingy streaks which had run down the Vi'b^W di:iOEa 



were buaiecl at yano'us lioiiBea wasliing' nnd prepanug 
all kinds of vegetables for dinner, so that everj now 
and then a green leaf or a piece of potatoe- peeling 
would fall down into the court below. The mehm- 
choly eong of a blackbird which probably was ssgbinf 
after freedom in ita cage^ as I was on mj dusting- 
table, was answered by the song of a lively house- 
maid, with whom I could very sincerely declare, ia 
the words of Faust's Gretchenj "my peace is gone-, my 
heart is sad." I saw above my head a little piece of 
blue sky, and thb was the only conBolatory and kindly 
oT^ject that met my eye. 

In the meantLme I kept asaiduously beating my 
merinos, and Mrs, Stieglitz, who several times looked 
out gravely and earnestly from the conntizig-house 
window, appeared satisfied with my industry. As the 
clock Ftrnck twelve she herself called m© in to dinner, 

This meal was taken in a room adjoining the 
counting-house and as I stood waiting I ventured e 
timid glan ce into this sanctum of busin Oss ■ Every 
thing here was far handsomer and more costly thsii 
at mj former employer's. There were two large and 
handsome desks and a copying machine*, several henu- 
tiful large maps and an almanack h^ng on the walb; 
large pattem-carda lay about on the table; large 
bundles of yellow, glossy silk were beautifully, and as 
if ornamentally, arranged in the sepELrate compartments 
of a large press, wliich filled one side of the room- 
But what seemed most remarkable to me wsis that Mrg. 
StiegUtK herself sa.t at one of the desks, with hep spec- 
taeles on, busily writing until the aoup was on the 
table. Her husband stood in one comer and cut patterns 
from various pieces of cloth which lay before him. 
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At lengtH we took our places at fable, and hei-e 
I fijgt met the bookkeeper Mr, Specht, and I must 
confess that he did not make an agreeable iiapr^Bsion 
apon me. Although probably not more than thirty 
there wa^ an old look about him, and though his hair 
was black, yet his sallow complexion and tall figure 
reminded me disagreeably of mj former colleague; still 
he waa infinitely neater and more of a gentleman in 
his person and dreaa than was possible with Phillip. 
His manners were bumble towards Mrs, Stieglitz, con- 
fidential towarda her husband, patronizing towards me, 
and atudioualy polite towards the young Lady employed 
ia the shop. This latter was an inoffensive, modest 
young woman, whose natural timidity caused her con- 
tinually to cast down her oyea and to look aa if always 
ready to apologise even becanse she was in the world. 

The dinner was excellent and commenced with a 
somewhat long grace. Mra. StieglitK helped to the 
soap, herself carved the dishea, and ted the conversa- 
tion, Mr. Specht talked freely, always agreeiugj how- 
ever, with Mrs. Stieglitz; whilst her husband whose 
sullen countenance wonderfully cleared up with the 
sonp, ventured now and then a little joke, of which, 
howeverj nobody, excepting the young ahop-woman, 
Mnmsell Therese, took mnch notice. 

*'How do you like your work?" inquh-ed Mrs. 
Stieglitz, addressing me, adding, "Arranging, Beatiag, 
Cleaning^ one must always commence with A. B.C. 
You mnat learn yonr letters before you begm to 
read," 

I replied, that I considered it extremely necesBary 
to become familiar with the various mateiiak one had 
ii> d(0 with. 




"Are yoE liere for the firet time?" continued sk, 
fltill addreasing me. I answered in the atemative. 

"Yoti muat be pleased with your couam'a totise," 
ahe aaid, "it is nicely funiiaked, aad has aucli a lovely 
gardoa and a fine view over the town," 

'*Te9^ yea," sold her hnsbandj "when people are 
rich they can retire to tb-eir eountiy-aeata and end 
their days pleasantly in pesice." 

Mr. Specht lang^hed and cast a aide-glance at me, 
and the yonng* shop-wDoian ako gave a little gig'gle. 

"What's that?" returned Mrs, Stieglitz. "The 
professor, spite of lib peculiaritiea, jb an excellent 
He ia very liberal to tlie poor, and I ehonld be 
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grieved if he were obliged in his old age to part with 
his beautifnl garden and house**' 

I did not understand the beanng* of these remarks 
at the time, but I was thankful to my naiatrese fur 
having aaaerted that my cousin was an exeeDent maa* A 

After dinner I returned to my former oecapation;^ 
and so continued diBturhing the dust in endless bales ^ 
of goods until sunset^ when I was desired by Mamsell 
TheresB to clean and light the two large lam pa by 
which the shop waa lighted in the evening, and whict 
I undertook readily; for I had ^ very good notion of 
all practical work, and could not fail to observe that I 
gave entire aatiafaction 

At eight o^clock the shop was closed, after which 
we were employed on the great pattern cards which I 
liad seen in the morning lying on the counting-housa 
table, From these the patterns of such goods as were 
now sold ont had to he removed and new ones placed 
in their steads 

As every kind of work in which paste, pastebotud 
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and paper, were concerned.^ Lad always been particu- 
larly attractive to me, I Lad within the next few day a 
'the opportunity of winning the favour of my mistreBS. 
She wiished to hur^ a new patterii-cai"d of Bilks pre- 
paredj and desired me to take ihe beautiful materials 
to the bookbinder, who was to arrange the colours ar- 
tistically and enclose each separate pattern with a fine 
line of ^old-papw. I asked permission to undertake 
the taEk myaelf, and completed it go entirely to her 
aiitisfaction that she said to me, with a kind smile: 

**Coine, cornel I see that there is something in 
:you." 

But to return to the first evening. I busied my- 
self over the pattern-card, whilst Mr. Specht and the 
young shop-womau took it by turns ta read aloud a 
book of rather a devotional character^ which however 
not appearing to interest Mr. Stieglita, he retired to his 
own room on the plea of headache. His wife, on the 
contrary, listened attentively, and Speelit occasionally 
made commonts as he went on, "which were no doubt 
considered edifying. 

At ten o^clock the business of the day was over. 
The doors were locked and we weiat to our chambers. 
Mine was situated between that of Mr, Bpecht and a 
room appropriated to the private use of the people em- 
ployed in the business — a sitting-rooui for them in 
fact, though not often used for that purpose. 

Wearied by the events and the occupation of the 
day I lay down on my bed and was soon asleep, hear- 
ing however as long as consciousness r&maiued, the 
voice of Mr. Specht singing a hymn. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

jThfl WuB>rooa]iJ. Tfckett. 

AiTBB I tai leen faUy occupied for several daja 
in carofuUj dusting various kinda of goods ^ and wiea 
every piece of ribbon, silk or other stuff, had been 
carefully meaeured, by wluch means the property of 
the firm was accurately detemiiiied, I was employed, 
in asfristing Mr. Stie^lita to replace the goods in 
the ware -rooms. Thia I found to be a much more 
agreeable emplayment and one much more to my taste 
than the occupation of the laat eeveral days. There 
were thousands of articles which it Tvas a pleasure to 
me even to behold, and which furnished me Tdth a 
areat deal to think about ^ at the same time that they^ 
ieliciously excited my imagination. 

Mr, Stieglita^ now that he was alone with me^ 
seemed quite a different man; he was much more 
comnmnicativo and friendly in his manners, and eeemed 
always willing to tell me about my own country or to 
^re me inforcfte-tion respecting the many foreign ar- 
ticles with which we were surrounded. Wliat his real 
position in the business was, I could not make out 
Bj9 opinions did not seem to carry weigbt with them; 
neither his wife nor Mr. Specht referred to Mm in any 
case; in fact they scarcely gave him an opportunity of 
speaking. It was evident also to me, on the other 
hand, that he greatly disliked the bookkeeper, and I 
BOon noticed that he never willingly spoke to him, nor 
even listened when he related any thing, as be often 
did J At meal^times or in the evening^ wliikt if he read, 
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either from tlie Bible, or any other book, be generally 
Tvnlkeii out of the room, with Lis usually BuUen ex- 
pression of countenance. 

But noTF, with me, in the waj-e-rooma, he was very 
cheerful and conmunicativsp For instance, when we 
were folding ^nd h^juig the Turkey carpets togetherj 
and I Gxi>ressed my admiration of the beautiful patterns 
and briILia.nt colonra^ he asked if I had any notion how 
thej were miide, 

I repKed that I had not, farther than that I eup- 
posed they were woven. 

"Now, m tell you," said he, in the most open- 
heaiied munner. "These beautiful carpets are made 
in the villages nfiar the charming city of Smyrna, far 
away in Turkey, They are woven all in one piece; 
and from twenty to thirty people are employed upon a 
Binglc carpet. They begin in the middle and work on 
separately with needle and thread until the carpet has 
grown into the size which they wish it to be." 

When we were amongst the rich velvets and silks he 
told me about Genoa and Venice, and speaking of the 
latter city, the "Queen of the Waters," as be called 
her, he sighed deeply. 

Struck by his altered manner I timidly suggested 
that perhaps he had been there^ 

*^Pi^ Dto" replied he with sudden animation, ''I 
should think sol That is a cityl Instead of etreeta no- 
tliing but water; instead of driving in carriages people 
gQ about in little black boats, called gondolas j and re- 
cline on cushions of glossy black satin, - — just such 
beautiful satin as this^^' pointing to a rich piece of these 
goodfl, — "and far better have stayed there," added he 
with a tone of annoyance, *^ajid becB mada 
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cushions for a beantifal Yenetum ladj, instead of bdng 
cut into dresses for stnpid Gr«nnan women 1 I mean 
the satin," said he, correcting himself, and h>oldBg 
quickly round, as if to see that nobody heard him. 

When we were amongst the broad, handsome rib- 
bons, he had many a merry story to t^ about life in 
Paris; and no sooner were we busied with Dutch linens 
than he took a paper firom his pocket, unwrapped a 
cigar, which he lighted, desiring me however, before' 
hand, to open the window. 

Independently of the goods themselves, the veiy 
ticketa which were hung to them were a great source 
of interest to me. Here, for instance, was a ship, with 
all sail set abont to enter a little harbour in a £sr- 
distant part of the world. The sailors waved their hats, 
and slender pakns and bread-fruit tiees seemed to bid 
them welcome from the shore. Oh Heavens ! if I could 
only, for once, see that in reality! How I envied the 
very sailors, who stood on deck and who seemed to 
me frill of delighted astonishment. As I by this means 
seemed actually to behold the sea, so when looking at 
stuffs made of camel*B-hair, I saw the long caravan- 
trains slowly progressing over the boundless desert of 
sand. Here indeed I was not so utterly a stranger, for 
I had often followed the camel, with a litde red 
monkey sitting on its back, through the streets of our 
town, fondly wishing that I might some time be for- 
tunate enough to see the countries of which these ani- 
mals were natives. 

The linens of the low-countries displayed a Dutch- 
man printed in gold, who was blowing immense clouds 
of smoke from his clay pipe. Velvets of all coloura 
had their tickets, hanging from silver cords. Some 
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&brics there were bordered with bright coloured stripes, 
and cloth with long-haired fag-ends, just beyond which 
was printed in large letters of gold, the firm by which 
they were manufactured. 

With all this inspection and conversation, we were 
sdll yeiy industrious, and cleared out the ware-rooms 
with the greatest assiduity. Mr. Stieglitz smoked, told 
his stories and was very amusing. He now brought 
forth a large paper-box, in which, when the lid was re- 
moved, I saw a number of beautiful flowers made of 
coloured cambric, feathers and gold-leaf, and which, 
when taken into the hand, gave forth a delicious and 
mysterious sort of perfume, like the pinetree twigs with 
their golden banners which are used at Christmas 
festivities. 

"These flowers," said my master, "are bought by 
the peasants and used for their rogations and other 
processions: do you know what rogations and proces- 
sions are?" 

As I came from a Catholic town, although my 
family, as well as that of Stieglitz, were of the 
Evangelical faith, I told him, in reply, that I knew 
what both were perfectiy well, and that I had in my 
younger days seen many beautiful processions, and that 
I thought of them with great pleasure. I grew quite 
enthusiastic as I spoke of the bells ringing, and the 
thousands of beautifully dressed people who thronged 
the streets, and of the streets themselves, how they 
were so beautifully decorated with lovely garlands, and 
pine-branches, which extended right across the street, 
from house to house; but above all, I remembered 
with most Hvely delight the beautiful crowns which, 
ha&^g loosely on these garlands, waved freely i& tifaA 
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air; those crowns were made of lai^e flowers and 
wMte egg-shells, and decorated with little pieces of 
glass and bright-coloured ribbons; and when a ligbt 
wind blew the twigs rostled and the pieces of glass 
mng with such a clear, sweet sound; and all the time 
you heard the earnest, solenm tones of the mnsie which 
accompanied the advancing procession! Thousands of 
people filled the streets; first came the inferior clergy 
in their white and violet dresses, after them priests in 
stiU richer and ever richer garments, till at length they 
were covered with gold and silver embroidery; then 
came girls all dressed in white, who strewed fiowen as 
they went, and were followed by those who carried the 
red velvet baldachin, surmounted with the silver lamb, 
with the white bazmer, under which walked the old 
Bishop with his heavy mitre on his snow-white hair; 
and before him was carried the Host in a golden 
tabernacle. 

How enthusiastically we talked of these things, the 
master and his apprentice! and so doing we had foi^ 
gotten the bales of goods which surrounded us, so com- 
pletely had the flowers which we held in onr hands 
carried me back, by their peculiar scent, as by ma^c, 
into the past. I beheld again the throng of people in 
the brilliant procession, and the scattered rose-leaves; 
I inhaled again the firagrant incense, and agtdn, in the 
background, saw the large cake which never failed on 
such occasions for us children at dinner. 

Mr. Stieglitz seemed also to be luxuriating in the 
memory of past days, but looked gloomy, wiQi down- 
cast eyes. 

"And the beautiful Catholic churches," said he, 
'^how gclorious they are, and how delicious is the deep 
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twilight that prevails in them — that magical, euhduei^ 
light which is admitted through painted glass! Ha'v& 
you Been and remaj-ked all this?" 

''Tes," replied I warmly, and all at once seemed 
to come back to me the time when I played and 
prayed in my childish way in those heaiitiftilj glorious 
aifilee! Ah, and 1 remembered, too, that miserable day 
when I was tumed out from Eeisemehra, aud how I 
waa eeiiced with fever a3 I sat before the image of tlie 
Mother of God, and where I saw for the first time my 
yotiug cousin Emma, whom till then I had never seen. 

**I don't at all like our Evangelical churches" saad 
I, after a pause, in a somewhat conceited manner; '^one 
&ees nothing in them but white walls^ brown seats, and 
the clergyman in his black gown." 

"Well, to be sure!" returned my masfet-j with a 
queer kind of emile, "those are extraordinary opinions. 
Take care that nobody es:cept me hears yon say ao in 
tliig house. Why, you would drive Mr. Specht into 
iitft, if he heard you give vent to such inspirations of 
the woman of Babylon. Don't yon ever eay that you 
tave pleasure in Catholic processions. As far as I am 
concerned," added he with a sigh, "I who have been so 
long in beautiful Italy; it is all a matter of indifference 
to me whether a man praya. 'Onr Father in Heaven!' 
or ''Ave Maria P " 

At that moment I heard Bome one coagk near ns, 
and looking up I perceived Mr. Specht in the room- 
Mr. Stiegiita eat there as if in angry embajrassment, 
with one of the holy flowers in his hand and the cigar 
in his mouth. 

*' There ia eome one smoking here," said the book- 
keeper, "Mrs. Stie^litz porceived tto Bxswi^^ ^\a'jB.*^ 
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SO extremely unpleasant to her, in the counting-housei 
and desired me to find out where it was." 

Mr. Stieglitz, who, beyond any question of doubt, 
was the offender, threw his cigar on the floor, and trod 
upon it 

"For Heavens sake!" exclaimed the bookkeeper, 
and picked up the crushed remains, "we might in this 
way have the house burned down!" 

I question, however, whether it was so much this 
anxiety, which induced him to carry away the extinct 
cigar, as that he might be able to produce the eorpm 
delicti. But he did not go before he had cast a ghmce 
of much disapprobation upon me; and we were again 
alone. 

Mr. Stieglitz scratched his head with an air of 
vexation; and we finished our work in the ware-rooms 
without another word being spoken. 

During dinner, contrary to his usual custom, Mr. 
Stieglitz enunciated not a single little joke. TTia wife 
looked veiy grave, and Mr. Specht, as it seemed to me, 
more repulsive than ever. I did not lift my eyes £roin 
my plate, and could not help looking like a poor, de- 
tected sinner when, after dinner, I entered the counting- 
room at the desire of Mrs. Stieglitz. 

"Now attend!" said she, "I told you the other 
day that I only allowed myself three severe lectures 
with my people. One you have already had to begin 
with, and the second you would hardly have escaped 
to-day but that on the whole I am by no means dis- 
satisfied with you. One thing, however, I must say, 
and you must attend to: attach yourself in this house 
only to me and to Mr. Specht- — to no one else. Do 
jou understand?" 
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I uuderstood her speecb only too welli and I felt 
v^iy Sony that I umat coiieider the compawionsbip and 
pleasant conversation of my master, who seemed to ms 
to bo a verj sensible and cheer^ man, as forbidden 
fiuit. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

UIstrgRa and Mauter. 

Spite of that which had lately occurred in the ware- 
rooms and which had hroaght down upon me Each 
grave ai^imad^ersion, I could not prevent myself 
from paying the greatest attention to every thing that 
Kr. Stieglits either said or did. As I was quite cer- 
tain that I must oot look to Mr. Specht for any in- 
formation on this subject, I naturally turned to Mam- 
sell Therese, but I soon digcovered that she was 
no way disposed to enlighten me. 8he told me no 
more than I myself, already knew, that Mr, Stieglitz 
did not concern himself with the bnsiness of the firm; 
that he left every thing- to hia wife; that formerly he 
need to make great journeys^ and that he was a dis- 
tant relation of his wife*s before marriage. 

I roaolved therefore to restrain my curiosity until 
the day cam.e, towards which I looked forw^ard witJi 
^eat joy, when I might pay a visit to my kind re- 
lativea in the town. Mamaell Therese had told me, 
Boon after I came, that when I had been a month in 
the business Mrs, Stieglifz would certainly allow me 
to spend the Sanday afternoon with my cousine, good- 
naturedly informing me at the same time, that I had 
better not, in the first instance ask to go o^^A^ Wt. ''M-a^^. 
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for tliG pGrnisBiou to be voluntarily given hy ttat 
lady. 

Four weeks were soon passed, and I must sav, 
without beings vaia-gloriouB, tliat I had already gained 
considerable knowledge of the drapery -buMuess; tbat 
1 had been very industrious and bad endeavoured to 
do my beet in every respect. 1 have perhaps to thank 
the stem countenance which Mrs. Stieglltz could aa- 
sume in a moment, for these endeavours, as well as 
my firm determination to train myself into a skilful 
tradesman. If she perceived the slightest thing oat of 
order and her quick eye observed every thing; if a letter 
were carelessly sealed^ if the address were crookedly 
writteB, or the slightest error of expression or orthu- 
graphy occTirred, her coimtenance instantly became 
stem, and in a single "eht eh!" she comprised her 
correction. 

Even in the shop, where as yet my principal husi- 
nesa consisted in putting things straight^ nothing 
escaped her eye^ down to a crookedly placed piece of 
goods, or even an ill-tied knot. The colours too of 
all the different goods must be arranged agreeably to 
the eye^ so as to present perfect harmony of tint or 
shade; and all the tickets hung regularly^ bo as to 
form straight lines, within the glass cases. The lamps^ 
which had hitherto been somewhat negleeted, I now 
took especially uuder my care* Their glaas-shadea 
v^ere as clean and bright as it was possible to keep 
them and the improved effect of light which I thus 
gave to all our places of business, won for me now 
and then an approving glance from our great fecials 
head. 

Oiir bualnesB waa one of the best of its kind in tka 
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whole city. "Messrs. Stieglitz and Comp." sold at a 
higher price than any other; and they were proud of 
doing 80 hecause they dealt only in the very best 
goods that were produced. Mrs. Stieglitz was also a 
woman of remarkable taste, and our lady customers de- 
ferred much to her judgment in maHng their pur- 
chases, especially in matters of dress, although she was 
always curt in her manner, and often blunt even in 
her speech, especially where it concerned the outward 
appearance of her customers. 

"Pardon me, Madame X.," I have heard of her 
saying to an elderly lady whose ambition was to look 
very juvenile, "but when people come to our time of 
lifb, bright colours are not becoming to them." Or to 
another who was extremely plain, "My dear lady, a 
dress of this showy kind would attract the eyes of all 
the world to you." 

She however did not obtrude her opinions; merely 
gave them when they were asked, but then always 
with perfect honesty; and her suggestions were so sen- 
nble and her knowledge so correct that no one bought 
of calling them in question. She was, however, very 
rarely seen in the shop, and that only when some 
customer especially asked for her. 

"She had, by this means, as may be imagined, ac- 
quired a great fame in the female world of fashion, 
and any one whose wardrobe was supplied and re- 
gulated by Mrs. Stieglitz was sure to nudce an elegant 
figure. From this cause she had many customers who 
did not in person frequent the shop, some living in the 
town itself, others in the country or in distant places. 
The toilettes of these ladies were supplied by her ac- 
cording to their xequirements. Of coune Uvo.^ 
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all personally known to her, and it was probablj ne- 
cessary that &om time to time they should visit her. 

When a lady, for instance, came, whose intention 
it was to place herself in Mrs. Sddglitz hands, such an 
accurate description was taken of her person as wonld 
almost put to shame a police-office. The book in 
which these personal descriptions were entered was kept 
by Mr. Stieglitz himself. On one occasion when I 
was with him alone, he spoke of this book, according 
to his oriental fancy, as the Grand Sultanas Haiem, 
and before sitting down to make a new entry, would 
lay aside his morning coat, dress himself handsome^, 
and instead of his old down-at-the-heel slippexs, put 
on a beautiful new pair of green morocco ones. Ma- 
dame Stieglitz brought Mm in at the same time a 
glass of excellent wine, in an exquisitely cut wine- 
glass, with delicate biscuits. Then he sat down and 
entered. 

Madame N., wife of the landed-proprietor Mr. N. 

Height^ 5 feet, 4 inches. 

Countenance^ oval. 

Complexion^ fair. 

Hair^ blond. 

J^es^ blue. 

And so on, till the most accurate full-length por- 
trait was given in words; after which was added; 
"prefers silks or soft woollen material, blue or pink." 

An entry of this kind, accompanied by accnrate 
measurement, was sufficient for any customer to the 
end of time. Of course she would gradually become 
older; but that in any case would be provided for. All 
that was necessary was whenever an order came to 
turn to the page or pages which referred to this pard- 



cnlar customer, and Mra. Stieglitz would select esactly 
that Trhich waa becoiQiiig either for eunimer op wimte 
wear. Thia book, as I have already said, was in Mr, 
Stieglitz^a keeping--, it was locked up in his desk and 
kept with sneh jealous care, that even if the key had 
been left in the lock, inqnisitive hands and eyes could 
not "have reached it, for the desk itself opened witli 
a secret spring which only he himself and his wife 
underatood. Even Mr. Specht, who had command of 
BO nmch in the business, had only ventured on one oc- 
casion to turn over a page of this sacred volume, when 
the head of the firm sprang upon him like aa enraged 
Bon, and he was only saved from a box on the ear, 
by the interposition of Mrs, Stieglitz herself. 

It is true, that the bead of the firm was every now 
and then liable to outbreaks of rage about the most in- 
significant triflea. On such occasions his wife quietly 
sent away any one who might happen to be in the 
connting-bouBej and then let biro etorm himself out, 
after which she would take him to his own room, 
which was on the ground floor, whilst she had her own 
spacious apartment on the first storey, 

No one entered Mr. StiegHtz's room, excepting Ms 
wife and some of the domestics, and the windows 
which opened into the coiirt were always closed with, 
green bhnds. On sucli days aa he was overtaken by 
paseion he was not again visible^ On one occasion, 
however, being obliged to go across the court, I saw 
that one of his windows ^ras partly opened, and he 
sitting within in a large arm-chair, looking very pale 
and emaeiated, wilh a crimson fez on his head. A large 
open, book lay upon his knee, in which he appeared to 

Behin4 tki dmntif , 
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be reading, neTeriheless he perceived me and nodded, 
but without speaking; a word. 

The Sunday was to ua an extremely pleasant and 
peaceful day. Contrary to the custom of many German 
tradespeople, the shop was never opened, for "the day 
of the Lord," as Hre. StieglitZj wag accustomed to say^ 
"ought to be kept worthily, and without any sound of 
the week^s work." 

In the forenoon I accompanied lfp» Specht to 
church; Mr. and Mrs. Stiegiltz were also regular in 
their attendance, and all with the duest observance. 
Mr. SpecLt paid particular regard to my derotioa-j he 
Baid that it was unbeeoming and a scandal to the con- 
gregation to gaze about oue during service. Mra. Stieg- 
lita heraelf exa-miued rae on our return regarding the 
sermon^ in which I was able to give her satisfaction 
for I had an excellent memory and had been 
customed to this kind of exercise from my chydbood. 

The living at the shop was excellent; and on Sun- 
days we had an extra, course and also winei the master 
of the house emptied Iu'b bottle with an extraordinary 
relish and was more lively and social. He indulged 
himself freely in little jokes at the expense of Hr. 
Specht and Mamsell Therese, and while he kept withiu 
bounds, his wife laughed with him. On this day, Hker 
wise, the preacher of our church , Mr. Sprosser, a stoat, 
cheery sort of" man, £rer[uently made his appearance 
with the afternoon coffee, when he and the book-keeper 
would enter into religious discussion, mostly as it 
seemed to me, with a deaign to edify Mamsell Therese 
and myself. The appearance of the preacher was 
mostly a signal to Mr. StiegUtz to withdraw, followed 
by the compassionate glance of the divine^ who would 
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dgh forth "Poor man!" Mrs. Stieglitz, on the COE- 
trary, generally remainedj when I obeerved that her en- 
deavour was to give the polemicnl diseonree a practical 
turn by speaking of the concLition of the coiumtmity 
and of certain pious poor families who were maintained 
by her bounty. 

When the preacher on the fourth Sunday had taken 
his leave, Mrs, Stieglitz, to my great delight, gave 
me permission to visit my relationSj on condition that 
I returned home by eight oVIock, giving m© at the 
same time a note for the professor written by herself. 

Any one may easily imagine with what joy I now 
hurried along the streets to reach that pleasant hous& 
without farther loss of time. 

Again I found Enuna and her mother in the garden. 
They were reading, and my cousin was, as usual at 
this hour, Bitting in his study taking his exerciise. 

I presented my letter to him, and the parrot Qx." 
claimed^ ^^Bon fourP^ 

"Ton aee," said the professor, when he had read 
Ihe letter, "how the bird of the forest gives you to-day, 
and with good reason, a diSereat greeting to what it 
did on tho former occasion. I say^ with good re^onj 
because your female head, Mrs, Stieglitz^ writes a very 
ft^eeable report of you; she say a she is perfectly satis- 
fied with your behaviour, so far. Go on in thia way, 
doing the very best for yourself and I wiU not fall to 
make yonr guardian aci^nainted with this goodnews. Now 
go back into the garden and shew my wife this letter." 

I joyfully obeyed and my two kind friends seemed 
greatly pleased by the praiae which Mra, StiegUtz gave 
me, Emma looked delighted, gave me her hand, and 
^ called me, for the jirst time dear cousin. 



We seated oursclvos in tli© garien, and I related 
tlie experience of my new situation, sketching the chat* 
acter of the various members of the Stieg'lita family in 
&o lif&'like a manner that all laughed, even the gmve 
old professor, vrho had now joined ns. 

''If," said I, in conclusion, "I conld only learn 
Bomathing more correctly about that strange master of 
mine ! I really do not know what sort of a position he 
holds in the house find the husinossl" 

'^I will try to give you some light on this subject" 
replied my cousin, "It is rights and even indispensably 
necessary for people to know something about those 
amongst whom they live — nay, to know all about 
them. The head of your house is, without q^nestion, a 
curious characterj though in truth uobody knows very 
much about him. A distant relation of his wife, the 
parents of the two young people determined to many 
them in order to unite the already cousiderable pro* 
perty which each possessed. Young Stieglitz was sent 
out into the great trading world that he might gain 
the neceggary knowledge for the management of flieir 
vast concerns. He made great journeys; went to Italyj 
France and Spain — nay, with a ship of his own house 
to Constantinople and Smyrna, and spent some years 
in Alexandria. When he came back he was strangely 
altered; he had become melancholy and his former 
clear intellect was enfeebled, at least his mind seemed 
to have lost its energy. It appeared that on a caravan- 
journey through the desert he had received a wound 
in the head in an encounter with the Arabs, and this 
probably might explain the sad change which had 
*aken place in him. The father of Madame Stieglitz 
'aa living at that time, and the quiet, well-conducted 
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husineas, into which, the young man entered, was bo 
beneficial to him that he apparently very nearly^ if not 
wholly, recovered. He married, a3 had been long ar- 
ranged » the present Madame Stieglitz, who has been a 
uLQBt admirable wife, and perhaps, the only person ca- 
pable of managing him. At first he was m the habit 
of frequenting the society of hia own class; used to go 
to the yariona hotels where they met, but the least ex- 
cess in drinlting threw him into a dangerous condition. 
The remembrance of hia old life returned as a reality 
to him; he grew vivacious and talkative and would 
sometimes entertain the company for half the night by 
the wonderful stories of his adventures. At other times 
be broke forth into the most unrestrained violence, 
which was disagreeable and even dangerona to thoae 
who were about him. For instance he had acquired 
whilst in Spain, a remarkable dexterity in throwing 
the knife or dagger at any determined spot. One 
evening he practieed this aklil for a considerable time 
to the amazement and delight of the company till the 
idea suddenly occmred to him that some one should 
hold an ace of cards against tho wall and he would drive 
his knife through it. Each of the company laughingly 
declined the dangerous proof of skill. He in the mean- 
time became all the more serioua and urgent, till at 
length they saw with horror that hie eyes flashed with 
a gloomy £re and he was heard to mutter with a 
frightful oath that if such and such persons whom he 
-named, would not instantly hold tbe card he would 
hurl tbe large table-knife which he held in his hand 
at their hearts. What was to be done? After some 
consideration the card was held^ and he, standing at 
from ten to twelve paces distance, hurled tha kcdi^ 
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SO dexterously that the point remained sticUng in 
the ace. 

"It will easily be imagined that after such pro- 
ceedings his company would be carefully avoided. 
People rose up quietly and walked away whenever he 
appeared After a time therefore he remained at home. 
His wife, with her calm, firm demeanour and resolute 
will, exercised a remarkable power over him, and he 
followed her about like a child. It must howerer 
have cost her a great deal of trouble to keep him so 
constantly at home, for as soon as it was evening, he 
was seized with the desire to leave the house and 
ramble about for two or three hours; and people say," 
continued the professor smiling, "though I will not 
vouch for the truth of it, that she never allows him to 
have shoes that he can keep on his feet, excepting on 
a Friday evening, when he is allowed to go out for a 
few hours." 

"That is true," exclaimed I, "for Mr, Stieglitz al- 
ways goes about in slippers; I have never seen him ia 
anything else." 

I spent a very pleasant evening with my relatives 
and left their kind little circle suffidently early to 
reach the door of my employer by eight o'clock. Emma 
accompanied me to the foot of their hill, gave me her 
hand at parting, begging of me to do my very best 
to deserve another such indulgence before long. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 
Ur. SpgebSk 

HAVE not as yet aaid much about out excellent 
er, excellent in tiie estimation of Mrs. Stieg- 
^iZy and as a man of business incomparable m general 
opinion- He was in fact, the very soul of tlie bnainess, 
and as exact in every respect the principal herself, 
although the mode in "which he expressed his satisfac- 
tion or displeasnre waa different to hers. Sh&, on the 
discovery of any fault or negligencG, looked extremely 
^ave and said, "eh! eh!'' with that peculiar manner 
which indicated that on any repetition of the same error 
or negligence ws mi^ht expect a very serious lecture. 
He, on the contrary, never gave way to strong language, 
but his manner was solemn, and his Teproofs verbose 
sauctlmoniouB. 

As to Mamsell Therese he appeared never to be 
Batisfied with her. 

She was a good-natured pe^soti, from a village in 
the neighbonrhood, and had rather coimtiified manners. 
She was not to say handsome, but her figure was fine, 
and being physically strongj ahe handled the bea^est 
^ods with the greatest ease and a certain degree of 
grace. 

Mr. Spccht spoke much of conversion j of the in- 
fluence of Divine grace on. the life and character; but 
according to his estimate this ineffable gift was not in 
her keeping. Not even the most earnest of hia speeches 
had any effect on her nnlGsa by caHing forth a Bcom- 
fnl or derisive smile. If, on the contrary, Mrg, Stieglit2 
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fiyfxnd. tsaSt Ab wotdd diat t^t mmMnt ^^e her «t- 
Kotft endesracr to amende and £a evoy way fill h 

It waa 90OIL appozent co me that ha gj e *Uai d3- 
waa to teaxe the boo&ie^er, and as I, in tie 
Kcret oi mj sotd ^ffilfVed dna snoodtrtongaed ii- 
fimutm^ man, I was azniised hj the tacks wUek sb 
pbyed Hm. If for inscamee d&ere watt no casfaiiiieB 
in the she wovld nise a IieaTy piece of goods a 
H to place it on its shelf, and tliOL soddenl;- drop it 
<m tbe eoimt^ ngiit imder Ins soee, with a noise thst 
shook the place and made him start in terror. 

"Good gradons!'^ he would saj, "will 70a neve 
leant to do things gentty, and snbdne that onbiDkea 
nature of yours! There is nothing gentle, noihixg 
agreeable or exemplary in yoa!*^ 

"Bat I do not wiih to be agreeable, and that yon 
know very weD, Mr. Specht," she would reply wii a 
eoDtemptoous smile. On this I shoold see that pecdiar 
expression in his eye, which was so repulsive to me, 
and taming np his eyes he would mnrmor, "Forgire as 
oar trespasses, as we forgive." She however would 
spring away laagMng and say, 

"Oh I have forgiven you, Mr. Specht, a long time 

His Land wonld probably seize the yard measore 
which lay on the counter, with a convulsive graap — 
then he would quietly put it into its proper place. 
There previdled a peculiar relationship between 
esc two, which certainly was not of an amicable 
aractor, and Buch Bcenes as I have above described 
»re of no unfrequent occurrence. One evening, hov- 
/•r, lomething which I witnessed greatly astonished 
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xne. 1 Lave already mentioned a sitting^rooin appro- 
priated to our use -which lay between my bed-room and 
that of Mr. Specht It was not often used by us, un- 
less we had some private writing to do, or wished to 
read or for any o^er reason to be alone, because we 
were allowed to remain in the comfortable, well-warmed 
dining-room, till ten or half-past ten, where we were 
at liberty to read or otherwise employ ourselves by the 
lamp-light Nevertheless this sitting-room remained for 
our own use and though it was &e€[uently without fire, 
I sometimes came into it preferring to be alone there 
either for reading or writing. 

Another reason why I Hked to be in my chamber 
during the evening was perhaps the following; some- 
what childish though it be. Our house was opposite 
to the principal inn of the town. My window gave 
me a perfect view of all the life and comings and 
goings on there, and I could amuse myself for hours 
simply by watching what went forward. When the 
whole place was lighted in the evening, I became the 
witness of little bits of life which, greatly interesting 
my imagination, had for me a peculiar enjoyment 

The partition between our suite of rooms was 
slight, and a door opened from my chamber into 
the sitting-room, though it was always kept locked, 
such, for some reason, being the order of the house. 
On the evening, therefore, in question I went into 
my chamber intending to fetch thence a book which 
I needed, for I was then sitting below, when 
to my surprise I perceived that the bookkeeper 
and MamseU Therese were together in the sittings 
room engaged in deep conversation. He was speak- 
ing on hla favourite subject, that of "the heavenly 
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spark -whicli dwells in every human breast and wlucli 
needs only to be fanned by a "ftTllmg spirit, to bturst 
forth into a G-od-pleasing flame." How often had I 
heard him ring the changes on this one idea; neve^ 
theless I was surprised to hear him talking thus to his 
nn&iendly shop-companion, 

"Let this divine fire," he said, "soften the rongh 
encasement of your nature, and kindle the pture light 
of christian good-will in your heart." 

I could not but hear every word that was spoken. 
In reply she laughed as if greatly amused, and he con- 
tinued with increasing earnestness, 

"Tour nature is cold, because it is dark; because 
it is unpenetrated, as yet, by the sunlight of grace and 
christian love. Let me lead you into the path of 
christian love. There all is light and warm; there is 
the rock-shadow in the weary land; there is the green 
pasture by the still water; the rest for the weary pil- 
grim; the sweet converse by the way!" 

Again she laughed; then said, "Have done with 
all this talk Mr. Specht! I donH understand you. Tve 
told you so before. Fve no faith in you ssdntsl You 
make me feel afraid!" 

"This fear," replied he, "is a good sign. It is the 
evil within you which is shaken; the foundations of 
your unbelief are giving way. Open now the "windowR 
of your heart and let the morning light come in!" 

She was silent. 

"Therese," said he, "let us pray together! for, my 
sister, if we become kindred in our spiritual life; — 
if we are one in our faith in God — then we shall 
mutually lighten the burden and weariness of the day^s 
duty." 



I grew mpaticiit, coughed, and the next momont 
went into tUs room: 

"Pardon me, Mamsell Therese," said the book- 
Wper in quite a different tone, "my Ump is gone out, 
allow me to Ij^ht it at yours." 

"I am going myaelf," said she, aj)d wislung us 
^kth good-night left the room. 

i It was still early, and as the fire was out and the 
W)m cold I returned to my own chamber, intouding to 
read there. Here 3lr* Specht foUowed me; he was ex- 
i treraely friendly and talkative. 

"Good, very good," said he, "to spend your 
leisure time in Improving yourselfi but instead of 
giving your mind to light reading, you should derote 
it to religious study. Read the scriptures daily, for 
they are the words of eternal life. Ah, I don't see 
the Bible here; come into my room which is far more 
comfortable than yours. The fire is out in the sitting- 
room, but my own ia warm, for I cannot do without 
file. Fire, my young friendj even the outward elemejitj 
is symbolical of the Divine love which ia Hfe,^* 

If his conversation with Mamaell Therese bad ap- 
peared strange to me, no lesB strange did his general 
manner now appear r his eyes glimmered, and hi3 usually 
pale countenance was flushed and lit up as by an 
ooderlying merriment. I followed him to his room, 
and the first thing that struck me there was a strong 
punch atmosphere^ indeed a stout glass of this exhil- 
arating beverage stood on the table. This was the first 
time I had beeti iu Mr- Specht'a chamber. It was 
much better furnished than mine, and had a. sofa as 
well as a stove, the comf citable warmth of which T 
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could not but &!^iiowledge, for it was bow the end 
November and tlie eTening^ were extremely cold. 

A large handBome bible lay on the table, in doee 
compauioiislup with the glass of punch, Mr. Speck j 
laid Lis hand on the fonner, and looking at me, saidJj 
"Thia is the great treasnre." He drew a chair forwafd 
for me near the stove, bade me be seated and was 
evidently in a very social mood. Without any reqncit 
on my part, he introduced the subject of his own lif&, 
various pas&agcs out of which he telated, whence Ij 
soon perceived that he liked to dwell on that portit 
of 'it which he had passed aa a traveller for the hoi 
of "Stieglitz and Corop." in Amsterdam. 

"Tes, my friend," he said, "a great business 
and ever will be a great buafneas, and DOthitig but 
fact of my being here in the possession of the prvi 
and mj being aa it were, the general manager, cotild 
compensate to me for having to give up my beautiful 
joumeya. Besides there always comes a time when one 
prefers a quiet, contemplative life to the active buatl© ^ 
and I have lived a life of bustle and pln|| 
my dear fellow, I travelled for the house of 
"StieglitE and Conip*'' in Indigo, iu blue Indigo^ I 
travelled with a pair of horses^ q\ut^ in grand style, and 
had a coachman. Our honse was very well knowuj I 
needed only to say, ^My name is Spechtj of the firm 
of Stieglitz and Comp/ and my order-book was fille^ 
direcUy. Ah, my young frieud, that was a life!" || 
Hb lifted his glass from the table, took a g(M>3 
draught, and invited me to do the same. I did not 
%k& much objection and found it to be exc< 
ch. 

"Although I am very strict, in my usual life/' 
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tinned the book-keeper, and abominate as a rule all 
spirituoTia liquors , yet there are times when my mind 
is depressed, weighed down as if with lead, and then a 
little stimulant is necessary. Man is a weak creature, 
and that which we call the body, must every now and 
then he spurred up, that it may recover itaolf and not 
resist the lork^ike impulse of the soul which straggles 
to he freed from ita captivity and ascend to heaven." 

To me it eeemed as if Mr, Specht had spurred 
himself considerably; a wonderfully jubilant aonl 
seemed to look forth from hia excited eyes, and he 
WBnt on to speak in a phraseology which seemed to 
me very peculiar and almost xmintelligible, Still I did 
not reject hia ideas, but in angwer to his urgent he- 
eeechiiigs promised to do my utmost, ao that the light 
which was within me might, instead of being imotheted 
(by the flshea of sin^ burst forth into clear flame. 

My willingneas to be guided touched the heart of 
Mr. 3pecht, and as we both had drunk a good deal, he 
wag perfectly happy and thanked God that he was en- 
ahled to lead a soul into the right way. He talked 
more than I thought wise, and at length I ceased to find 
much meaning in what he said. I rose up, therefore, 
and begging him to e:scuse tji% returned to mj own 
room and went to bed^ but it was some time before I 
could sleep. The following morning I was, for the 
first time, late in getting up, which coat me a severe 
look from Mrs. Stieglitz. 

In general, however, I waa fortunate enough to give 
entire satisfaction to this my earnest and most ei^tim- 
able employer. She allowed me regularly to visit my 
relations, and the occasional notes that I conveyed 
from her to the professor brightened bia c«iUTitaia.Tste^ 




and gave me a still more cordial reception from hi) 
wife and little Emma, Whea I s&y Utile Emma, it 
must not be tinderatood as being" applicable to her ei- 
terior, for she, although only fourteenj was tall of her 
age, and when we, as was onr habit every now ani 
then, mea^nred oiix heights bj a line made on the wall^ 
she always maintained that I had not measured fairly, 
and that I waa at least half an inch shorter than she^ 

I was at that time sixteen, and was beginning t« 
shoot np amazingly. It was very agreeable to ma 
that I was from week to week observably taller, bnt 
on the other hand it was a great tronble and pei" 
plexity that my clothes, instead of growing at the eamft 
time, faithlessly remained as they were, "without in- 
creasef either of length or breadth. My guardian tad 
given me clearly to understand that I must not look 
to him for any money for clothes during the neat 
twelveraontbfl; and if my graadmother had not, in 
answer to my urgent request, sent me the means of 
buying an overcoat I must have snffered bitterly from 
the cold, as the early winter set in. In order to make 
my one pair of trowaers long enough for iny lengthen- 
ing legs^ I li^as obliged to strap them tightly down 
under my boots, and to let down my bfaeers to the ul- 
moat; and even then the buttons were being continually 
torn offj thiiB furnishing me, many an evening with the 
job of sewing them on again. 

But aa every thing in the world has ita limits, iff 
of course, must it be with the extensibility of worn-out 
trowsera. Accordingly^ one day, when mounted on s 
step ladder, I was lifting a heavy piece of goods into 
its acQustomed plaee, I felt all at once nay trowsert 
giving way at the knee ; and came down with a great 
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split in the le&. leg, which sent me to my room in a 
state of desperation. Full of the deepest concern I 
began to consider what now was to be done; for as to 
repairing the damage, that was impossible, at all events 
in a short time. 

However assidnously I might search throngh my 
wardrobe, which hnng on the wall behind a curtain; 
t conld not find any thing to wear in place of these, 
excepting a pair of old grey summer trowsers. There 
was nothing else for it; therefore, casting a melancholy 
glance at the frostwork on the window-panes, I put 
these on, and suffered much more, as I went down-stairs 
agiun, from my sense of poverty than even from 
the cold. 

Mr. Specht shook his head when he saw me, Mam- 
sell Therese smiled, but Mrs. Stieglitz beckoned me 
into the dining-room. 

"Ton must not feel hurt," said she very gravely, 
"but yon mnst not be seen in the shop dressed in dmt 
wayl" 

I was silent 

"Ay, ay!" continued she, "how can one be so for- 
getful — or," said she, hesitating, and looking at me 
with a good-tempered glance, which changed into one 
of the most cordial kindness as she observed that my 
eyes had filled with tears — "or perhaps your ward- 
robe is not weU supplied?" 

I nodded an assent, and added, somewhat tremu- 
lously, that my guardian had refused to supply me 
with fresh clothes for twelvemonths, and that I haii not 
any means of getting new ones. "I am very sony 
to be sack a figure," I added, "but indeed I cannot 
hftln it." 
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*'Hmi hm/* said my mistress, "but that won't 3o; 
111 see about it. Look you, my fiiend, I Lave noticed 
with pleasTire that yon keep your clothes well brn&lied 
and clean^ but independently of that, it did not escape 
my notice that they were not exactly such as yon 
ong-bt to have, Bnt, it is a deli<^ate pomt with me: 
and when people say that Mrs. Stiegtitz is a stern, ill- 
tempered woman^ who has no feeling for others, that 
is not true; I ara stem and hard to worthless people^ 
bnt when any one will condnet themselves weilj as yon 
have done up to the present time, I will do aU I can 
for them with .great pleasure. You can now,*^ con- 
tinned she, ''remain for a few days out of the shop, 
and begin to get the new ledg^er m order. In tie 
meantime we wiU have all that you require made iot 
you." 

"Butj" returned I, deeply touched by the kindness 
of this excellent womau, *'I don't know whether my 
guardian — 

^^What about your ^ardian?" interrupted shei 
fiadng her eyes sternly on me. "Do what I tell yoa 
and don^t be wilful. I don't know that I am going to 
give you any thing, therefore you can make yoor 
mind easy. There will come a time byand-by when 
I shall have a reckoning with you. Now bundle up 
your wardrobe and your linen^ and I'll have a look &t 
them. Spite of your being such a great, big maD, 
yon're still like a little child; yon should have been 
more candid with Trie, and not have had any falsa 
ghame. Now off with yon and fetch down your 
things I" 

I went up-stairs and could not exactlj tell whether 
I felt tliia circumBtance to be pleasant or otherwise 

i 
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^ 80 far as the interest which my mistress took in 
me was a proof of her being satisfied, I was pleased, 
but on the other hand I did not like being treated as 
a duld. After all, however, I was glad that my em- 
barrassments, which were becoming greater every day, 
were in this way to be ended. — And had not she, the 
great head of the honse, given me at the same time a 
proof of her confidence, by placing the new ledger in 
my hands? 

I laid my wardrobe on the table, and truly it did 
not take np much room, and after I had fulfilled my 
duly, by tie display of my poverty, I went into the 
conntmg-house, opened the important new ledger, care- 
fully numbered the pages, entered Dr. and Cr., together 
with the names of the customers, in my most excellent 
calligraphic style, on the thick, white paper, and felt 
as if I really had taken a great rise in my position. 

Mr. Stieglitz congratulated me on my success. 
Jdx, Specht whispered to me, "Go on, young man, as 
you are beginning, only do not foiget in your outward 
development that the inward is far more important." 

AAer dinner the tailor came and a general measure^ 
ment was taken of my exterior man. 

Ever since the evening which I spent with Mr. 
Specht in his room he had been unusually patronising 
to me; had given me all possible instruction and assist- 
ance in my bookkeeping, and had even one day taken 
me into the weighing^room, and showed me how the 
loom was set for the weaving of silks. He had also 
become remarkably Mendly with his former adversary, 
IGss Therese; and in fact it really seemed to me as if 
they tW0| according to what he had said to her that 
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evening, liad agreed mutually to assist each othfiT in 
"bearing the burden and cares of the day. 

For myself, I never enterad the bookkeeper's chain- 
her excepting hy his own epeeial invitation-j he pra- 
ferred it to the common sitting-room, and there I now 
and then djank a glass of excellent punch with him. 
He took great iuteTest all this time in my spiritual en- 
lighteament and growth^ filled my bead with mystical 
motiona, and awoke such an anxiety in my soul on ac- 
connt of the wiles of the e^l one, Tvho as a roariBg; 
lion was seeking to devour me, that in my inesperi- 
ence and real desire to do right I sought bis advice 
and availed myself of the means he placed in my 
hands. These were principally the reading^ of Btrange 
mystical books, which were vagiie yet eednctive at tho 
same time. 

He wag also much given to expounding of acrip* 
ture; hut here agaiuj tho^igh the language "was greailj 
scriptural, yet the meaning was veiled and obacure^ so 
that the mind of the hearer wandered as it were in 
dark Tuicertainty, desirous to catch at some truth of 
which it now and then perceived a mysteriously attrac- 
tive gleam. 

But without recalling any of these iuBidiong teach- 
ings, it is etiough to a ay that they darkened and con- 
fused my mind; and that I, who had begun hy honestly 
desiring to love God with all my heart and soul and 
strength, and who with a child-like faith and simplicity 
read the gospel of our Lord axid found nothing beyond 
my comprehenaion, was now lost in Guch a maze of 
dazzling and bewildering ohacurity that nothing wai 
left but to grasp the hand of my teacher and follow 
him as he led. 
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One dajj for imtance, Bappening to say that the 
God whom I loved and worflhipped was an ideal — 
not as He is pictured outwardlj^, a grave and often 
angry old man seated on a throne of clouds — Mr. 
Spccht emiled, and in reply bade me read a chapter 
in the Bible, 

The book opeaed at the aong of Solomon — I be* 
lieve it had a knack of doing bo. He dftsired me to 
read the lirst passages upon which my eye fell, for that 
all "were good and full of instruction. 

He leant back in Ms chair, closed Ms eyes, and I 
read, not contiunoualy^ but a passage here and there. 

I then closed the book and turned to my teacher 
with an inquiry which had naturally fluggeeted itaelf, 
otherwise tho whole was dubious to me, 

**Did king Solomon," asked I, "mean by the love 
of which he speaks for his * sister and Ms spouse^ that 
wMch ho felt for God and the charchV" 

"Unquestionably," replied SpBcht; **but you must 
read this wonderful song through, and read it often to 
comprehetid the deep meaning of its beautiful and 
glowing strophes*" 

I did as he desired me, and though at first I might 
he a dull scholar yet the light that he epoke of dawned 
upon me in time. 

I came to relish hia teachings, and followed them 
faithfully through the labyrinths into which they led- 
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CHAPTEB XXIX. 

The Imjige of xay Devotion. 

I WAS now, thanks to the kindness of my nustFess^ 
completely refitted with the best of everything and 
able to present myself anywhere. The whole table 
was covered with my clothes on the day when the 
tailor and the seamstress brought them home; and 
when I had expressed my thanks to Mrs. Stieglitz, I 
could not help saying, that I reaUy should be half 
frightened when the time came for me to see the hiU. 

"Don^t think about that," replied she, in her grave, 
determined manner. "Be more industrious than ever, 
and never forget the day on which I committed the 
ledger to your keeping." 

So pa^ed the winter; spring came; then summer 
and autumn, and I could with pride, acknowledge that 
I had gained a great deal of usefol information in the 
past year. 

Mr, Stieglitz had during this time become still 
more grave and morose , nor of late had he spent more 
than an hour each morning in the counting-house, 
taken his dinner with us, and then disappeared for 
the remainder of the day. 

I was very assiduous in visiting my relations, and 
spent all my free time in their society. The professor 
was as friendly and as kind to me, as his somewhat 
stem character was capable of being; his wife treated 
me like a son. As for little Enmia she had wonder 
fully changed in the past year. As the song ^ays, 

She was ft child, a few di^s dnce 
But Is ft child no longer. 
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She had blossomed out of the child into the m^den 
without anybody having noticed it. As a child her 
manners had been calm, and her mind early developed; 
neither had she been of a naturally merry tempera- 
ment, so that she remained apparently the same as 
ever. But she was beautiful, and this every one con- 
fessed. Her large, clear eyes had in particular, a 
deeper, softer, more inward expression, and were more 
in harmony with the rest of her features. Formerly 
her eyes, seemed too dominant, now they formed only 
a charming portion of the whole sweet countenance. 
Her mother used to say "Emma has doveVeyes," and 
this expression it was which first kindled the spark in 
my inner being. 

"Behold thou art fiur, my love; behold thou art 
fisur; thou hast dove's eyes." 

I was absent in mind the whole of that evening; 
and from out of the strange things and images with 
which the bookkeeper had filled my head, a bright star 
seemed to blaze forth, and I believed that I must have 
found the image, the image in the soul, of which the 
bookkeeper was always speaking, around which all my 
holy and good thoughts should gather. An inexpli- 
cable timidity however kept me from making this con- 
fession to him. I locked up this image in the inner- 
most of my heart and determined to keep it a secret 
from all eyes. 

I had all the less desire to speak of my cousin 
Emma to the bookkeeper, because he had several 
times expressed the wish to make the acquaintance of 
the professor and his family, and just now he was 
more urgent on this subject than Woxe-, «o ut^^W 
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deed tliat I at length pTomised to mention liis wisb ^ 
my cousin* 

I kept my w^ord therefore; and my relatives, wlio 
thought it might be of service to me, gave me leave t* 
brin^ tim on my next visit We went there aocoii' 
iagly, the following week. The professor was grave 
and measiired in hia manners; his wifsv polite, as she 
always was, and Emma and I occupied ourselveB "witii 
eaeh other, as asuaL 

"What a happy fellow you areP' said Mr. Specht 
on our way home* "I must confeaa that it ia a long 
time fiince I have fieen Bueh a lovely girl as yoni 
cousin Emma." 

From this time Mr. Specht made frequent visits, 
Bomettmeg with and sometimea without me to the house 
of niy relations, the only eatlsfactory result of which 
was, aB far as I was concerned, that he was increas- 
ingly kind and considerate towards me at home. 1 

Bat now to spe^ik honestly of myself, I must con*' 
fess that I was no longer the innocent happy being 
that I waa formerly, I no longer looked round the 
world with a full, open-hearted gazOj and no longer 
regarded all that met my eye with pleased satisfaction. 
Whilst I waa yet innocent there lay an eternal sun- 
shine on all my days, and my eye wandered only as 
it were over pleasant, and friendly distances, which 
the unknown future of my life would discover, I re- 
garded the whole world and everybody as good, and if 
here and there, wicked people did exist, I thought they 
W6re only the exceptions. d 

The lessons of Mr. Specht had, however, taught raw 
something different. I aaw^ thick, dark mist aacending, 
where till then I had discovered nothing but sunlighted 
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^^«]ley8, and heard nothing bat ihe pioxu ringing of 
^lanrch-bells. He taSght me to suspect the good in 
'U^um, and hroaght forward in endless variations, his 
£Ek,yonrite doctrine, 

The BBjingB and doings of man are evil from 7011th upwarda. 

According to his creed the nnmber of the wicked 
greatly predominated; that of the good was small; and 
'When he held up a mirror before my own proper self, 
X was obliged to confess, that though I was conscions 
of no great sins, I still stood far below even the 
moderately good. 

As regarded himself, he, according to his own ac- 
count was one of the elect; Divine Grace had come 
forth into living operation in his heart 

Bat again I say, I will not go into his teachings. 
I was in the fairest way possible of becoming a regular 
devotee. Xet I must again repeat, as a warning to 
others, that the books he gave me to read and my 
daily stady of the unintelligible portions of the Old 
Testament, brought my mind into great darkness which 
was at the same time both terrible and fascinating. 

Of all sin the desecration of the holy is the most 
hateful to G^d. His sin was of that kind, and he was 
dragging down my soul also. Still I was no hypocrite, 
and in honesty of heart I wished to speak of my re- 
ligious desires and aspirations to my relatives* But 
the professor always cut me short by remarking, that 
whilst it was praiseworthy to love and fear God, yet 
it was better not to talk much on the subject — in 
fact it was absurd in a youth of my age. 

"Yon attend morning and evening service on Son- 
days," he would say, "and I dare say go with your 
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Mr. Specht to vcek-dar pmv-meeta^ — All veiy 
good, onlr don't talk of it * Bdigion to be Ae 

life, as it vete, of our daitj* life, not a ^■'in' of ont- 
ward show.'* 

Sometimes I tzied to introduce tbe subject ivben I 
was alone with Kmma, deploring our natural d^^Tity, 
and repeating to her the arguments of my teacher. 

"Now li^en, cousin.'' she wonid n^lfj "we aie not 
£0 wicked, either yon or I, as von talk of — or, what 
is it so sinfbl that yon are doing? I cannot telL Tea 
are assiduous in your business. Mis. StiegHtx is satis- 
fied with jon, and she is an excellent woman. Besides, 
it is a great deal more natural, and I beHere more in. 
accordance with Crod^s will, that young people should 
be cheerful, as jon used to be, and really to enjoy 
your life. I hardly seem to Imow you now-a-days, 
you are so greatly changed; and I w^, with all my 
heart, that your Doctor Burbus of whom you used to 
talk so much, would come and set you ail right — 
Why need you trouble yourself about being so wicked? 
Leave all that to Mr. Specht He may have good 
reason for it" 

These and similar remonstrances from this sensible 
girl, whom I unconsciously loved, caused a great reac- 
tion in my soul; they opened a window in my heart 
and let in the dear sunshine, which did me a great 
deal of good. 

I told the bookkeeper of my conversations with 
Kmma and of her view of the subject 

"All right," said he, "go on. Lose no opportunity 
of rollgloUB discourse with her, and she herself will in 
* 10 begin to yearn after the work of grace in her 

rt" 
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I did not Bear macli from my family dnring this 
time. My grandmother wrote to me occasionally, and 
every letter from her contained a postscript from my 
friend Miss Schmied, who still continned her anzions 
love for me, and who evidently had wept while she 
wrote, the paper being blotted with tears. From Doctor 
Bnrbns I had not heard a single word — nor yet did 
they appear to know anything of him at Ki5nigsbronn 
milL What had become of my friend? 

I received, however, a long letter one day from my 
goardian, in which he expressed his satisfaction that I 
had at length come to my senses and shown myself 
capable of learning something useful by which I might 
get on in the world. 

"Your mistress," he wrote, "speaks extremely well 
of ^on, and even gives me the agreeable hope that 
from the aptness yon shew in business and your general 
ability, she may be able to give yon a moderate salary 
daring the last years of your apprenticeship. I am 
gratefril to you for having at last followed my advice, 
and am perfectly satisfied with your conduct so far. 
On the other hand, I am sorry to tell you, that your 
cousin writes me something about you which I cannot 
at all approve, and which causes me deep concern. 
You are, your cousin tells me, wholly in the hands of 
a certain Mr. Specht, your bookkeeper, and are in a 
frubr way of becoming a fanatical hypocrite. Yes, a 
hypocrite, my friend, and nothing short of it. I know 
these talking religionists very well, and I can tell you 
that their religion is often only a cloke for their sins. 
Now, I warn you against this Mr. Specht, who, though 
I have never seen I^, is, I will venture to say, a bad 
man, who has some private design against ^otil. 'V-^vtel 
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yon, therefore, to keep a strict '(Fatch over jour actions, 
and do nothing whicli tliB conscience of an honest maii 
— not tlie conscience of a talking b jpocnte — cannot 
fnlly approve. 

"Apropos, I had almost forgotten to tell yon tliat 
your former mastar, llr, Reissmehl is dead, Mr. Fliil- 
Up carries on the biiBiness on his owu account and tg 
now the father of a son," 

This letter made a deep impression on me: I read 
it again and again. If my guardian Traa right the 
case was acrioua. But what designs conld Speelit 
have upon me? TniSj there were many things in \n» 
conduct which had long appeared enigmatical to iQ€> 
For instance, I knew that he wrote many letters in liia 
own private room to distant trading-houses^ eBpeciallj 
to our own firm in Amaterdani; he himself took copies 
of these letters, and latterly he had at various timea 
given them to me to post, having in the first caae, de- 
sired me not to speak of them to any one; bo ako 
received many letters addressed to his own name, and 
these I wag instructed ^ carefully to abstract from the 
letters of the firm and give to him privately, for it was 
my duty to fetch daily our correspondence from the 
post-office. 

One day also I saw an open letter lying on his 
table which was an acknowledguient from an acq^uaiat- 
ance of his, of a considerable remittance wMch he had 
made him. Still there was nothing really suBpicious 
in all this when I considered that he was the financier 
of the firm^ and it wag very possible that there mig^t 
he private transactions which with the knowledge of the 
head of the firm did not appear in the n^ual buainesfl 
of the couiLting^house. 
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One evening' a circumstance occurred which I 
thought nothing of at the thne^ but which afterwards 
proved of momentous importance. It was thua. The 
bwkteeper and I were together. Many papers ■were 
lying on the tahle, amongst others a letter written hj 
Itre, Stiegiitz, which he look up, and after lookiuj^ at 
the si^ature for a moment Le said: 

"Wlmt a peculiar hand our Mrs. Stieg^litz writes, 
half a man's and half a woman*sI And yet, do yon 
know, IVe often thonglit there was a great resemhlauce 
between your hand and hers! Now just see for curiosity 
whether you could not write es:act]y like her." 

I took up my pen, and after some little practice 
scrawled her signature so exatjtly that it would have 
been difficult not have supposed it genuine. 

*^WelI, that's very wonderful! — Xet it^s a dangerous 
faculty my young friend^ I can tell you^" said he, 
k I thought nothing more on the subject, the loose 
papers on which I had been practising were put alto- 
gether into hia blotting-hook, and we talked of some- 
thing else. 

I waa for some time undecided as to what I had 
better do with regard to my guardian's letter. Some- 
times I thought I ought to show it to Mrs. Stiegiitz ^ 
then that I would mention it to Mr. Speeht himself, 
and finally I decided on so doing. 

He took it exceedingly well; said it was impossihle 
for people of the world to understand the children of 
grace; — that persecution and misrepresentation were 
their constant experience and declared, tliat whilst he 
thanked me for ray candour, he freely forgave all his 
enemies and would seek only to do them good* One thing 
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hovever, lie uudsted upon, €bzt I should be lesB confi- 
dential with mj relatives for the fatare. 

I was won by his manner, and when he invited 
me to accompany him on the following Friday evening 
to meeting, I thanked him with a sincere belief in Mb 
honesty and a determination to stand by him against 
lihose who, as I supposed, having less religious ex- 
perience than himself, were incapable of foimii^ a cor- 
rect judgment of his character. 

CHAPTEE XXX. 

The Fra7er.meetliif . 

In a distant part of the town, and close upon the iirei 
which flows through that quarter, stood a small honae 
from which the passer-by frequently heard, especially on 
Friday evenings, the sound of the singing of hymnu. 
This house belonged to a dyer who, however, had given 
up his business, perhaps because being one of the fana- 
tical brethren who was much given to seeing vidons, bis 
outward eye was so darkened by their brilKancy and 
splendour, that he was no longer able to distingnish 
earthly colours. He opened therefore a small wine- 
tavern, which was tolerably well frequented because te 
kept wine of a good quality. The world said that he 
was one of his own best customers, and that his vidons 
originated in a state of incipient intoxication. Be ibat 
as it might, he was looked up to by his brethren in 
the faith who rented the upper story of his honse, 
consisting of two large rooms, as a place of religioiu 
instmction and prayer on the Friday evening. 

As has been already said, the dyer, in order to 
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attract a higher class of customers, sapplied LiahoasG witli 
excellent and expensive wine. His custoni<2rfl cojisifited 
for the most part of elderly tradesmen, head-clerka, com- 
mercial travellers, and young government officials; yet 
still the number of guests was always small, because 
no one was allowed to frequent the house who was not 
introduced by an old customer. The entrance to the 
tavern from the street waa hy a dark passage; the 
conventicle, if I may so call it, waa reached hy an 
outside staircase which led np from the riverside into 
a small balcony, into which these rooms opened. The 
understanding with the dyer was^ that as regarded the 
evening-worship, there must be no riotous drinking in 
his house at that time; but as it was out of reason to 
suppose that he would shut his house against his 
customers, he was induced to appropriate to the use of 
hifl old and established supportera a small room facing 
the river, and the window of which opened directly 
under the staircase which led to the balcony. 

It was about seven o'clock, wheti we came into 
this hitherto to me unknown part of the town; and It 
was already dusk as we mounted the wooden staii^s 
and stood in the balcony below which the dark river 
flowed on with' a melancholy sound. 

A most inconceivable depression was on my mind, 
and my heart heat audibly, as we entered the large 
room which waa already nearly full of people geated 
in rows on simple stools and benches; men of all ages^ 
and both young and aged women. As I had very fev 
acq^uaintance in the town , I looked round in vain to 
find any of them there, in fact, the only peiraon I knew, 
besides the bookkeeper, wai a sboemakerj who in- 
stantly recognising me, gave me a lo^^k Oit ^s^^jfij^ 
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Batisfaction. We sat down, I by the aide of MV, 
Specht. Hymn-l)ooks "were given iifi, and at a given 
sign the ^hole assembly began to sing. 

It waa a long hymn and eiiug with the deepest 
devotion; some leaniiig over tbeir books, others looking 
tip, AB if inspired. I felt out of my place; the exag- 
gerated devotion of those aronnd created in me » reac- 
tion. I coold not unite with, or fee! myself at homfi 
in, this strange assembly; even the imagery of the hymn, 
tkongh Bcriptural^ was repnlsive to my mind, and I felt 
that onr old-fashioned diurch hymns were preferalDl^ 

When the last verse was snng, and I believe there 
were Bix-and-thirty, a deep silence fell over all, in ihe 
midst of which a young man dreseed in black, tall and 
thin and pale, with streaming hair, and deep-set but 
flashing eyes rosej and pushing back with hia tlin 
hand, the long locks from his forehead^ began to speak 
on the subject of the marriage-feast of the lamb^ to 
which the hymn that had been sung was the preludep 
It was an exciting picture of an approaching marriage^ 
the shouting, the einltation of the coming gnesta, the 
innnmerable company of the elect, who came np afl the 
rushing of great waters and the rolling ae of thunder. 
Then appeared the bride, the beautifully attired bride 
of the lamb, whose garments were described with » 
minuteness that was dazzling — silk and £ne linen, and 
" ^ orphir, and peark of the ocean^ — and the 
' of the gardens of Solomon, Then followed 
g down to the feast, and the casting-out of 
had no wedding-garment — and the outer 
Mkd the gnashing of teeth into which he waa 
— And again the wedding-feast and the end' 
and the shouting for joyi 



But tHa can only g;ive tJbe faintest idea of the pic- 
:ed imagery and the dramatic effect of the Eermon* For 
my part, I raiglit have listened with interest and some 
admiration of the poetical langoiage and the splendid 
though somewhat sensuous imagery made nee of by tbo 
preacher, if I had not been really frightened by the 
effect which it produced upon the congregation. Old 
faces seemed kiudled up as by a wild emotion of pas- 
Hion, women sighed and wept, some fainted axid others 
fell into hyeterical sobbing and crying. All was in a 
fiuppressed uproar of excitement, and I knew not what 
was coming nextj when, starting up from my seat, I 
rushed for the door, determined to make ray escape, 
I tumbled against one and another who were sitting in 
the way, and who, all absorbed by the words of the 
preachef-i had neither seen me nor, of course, made 
way for me. I reached the door, however, then becamfi 
aware that I was followed. Thinking that others also 
might be leaving the room as well as myself, I went 
forward into the balcony, but here, being suddenly 
seized from behind by a strong grasp, I made a violent 
effort to free myself) and looking round, saw the pale, 
^^distorted countenance of Mr. Specht. 

''Where are you going?" he demanded. 
"Pm going Lome!" I said^ "Leave hold of mel" 
*'You must bring him hack," said a vosce behind 
him; "you must not let him escape." 
1^ I was frightened, probably far more than there waa 
P^ny occasion for^ but this attempt to impede my volun- 
tary action called forth a still more determined opposi- 
tion. I struggled violently to iree myself^ the narrow 
balcony was crowded ^ and another strong hand was now 
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upon me. It was the shoemaker who had welcomed 
me on entering. 

"He mnst come back,''^ said he, addressing Specht 
and the others. 

"He shall!" said Specht, "or Pll throw him into 
the river!'* 

Terror-stricken at this menace, I convnlsively sdzed 
the balustrade of the balcony and shouted for help. 
The two men seemed undecided what to do next, wlien 
the casement of the room at the foot of the stur-caae 
was suddenly opened, a man looked out, and seeing 
that some one was being held by force in the ^bal- 
cony, exclaimed: 

"Let him go, you night-owls, or PU hurl my bu& 
into your hearts!" 

I recognised to my relief and also to my extreme 
terror, the voice of my master, and forcing myself 
from my captors, sprang down the stairs into the street 
and then hurried away as fast as my legs would 
carry me. 

CHAP TEE XXXI. 

A Star in a dark Might. 

In about ten minutes I had left behind me tlist 
remote quarter of the town, with its squalid oud com- 
paratively empty streets; now, therefore, perceiving 
that I was not pursued I slackened my pace, and fdt 
a real consolation in finding myself in a respectable 
neighbourhood where people were actively yet quietly 
ising to and fro. It might be about nine o'clo^ 
L there was no immediate necessily for me to fft 
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home. Nor did I feel inclined to do so, for my mind 
iraa not yet calm, and I did not wish just then to come 
face to face with Mrs. Stieglitz. I was exasperated 
against the bookkeeper, yet I coold not bring any 
actual accosation against Um; besides, I knew that one 
80 plansible as he was, and who stood so high in the 
estimation of onr principal, would justify himself, and 
BO contriye that the disturbance and misconduct, i£ any 
there were, should fall back upon myself. 

It was singular how completely my feeling towards 
this man, my former guide and confidant, had been 
changed in this short time. My eyes seemed suddenly 
to have opened, and I saw him as the fanatical hypo- 
crite which he had been described to me, as a danger- 
ous guide which I had been blindly foUowing into a 
false path. I now felt great respect for the penetra- 
tion of my guardian and my cousin Emma, as well as 
for her sarcastic father, who had warned me to beware 
of hypocrites who had honey on their lips and poison 
in their hearts. 

And now it seemed suddenly to strike me that 
neither he nor his daughter had of late been as open- 
hearted and &iendly with me as formerly. I felt de- 
pressed and agitated, and the idea of perhaps having 
forfeited their good wiU and esteem made me perfectly 
unhappy. 

Widi my mind thus depressed I came up to the 
great post-house, and stood for a moment to see what 
was going on in the court. The next moment the dili- 
gence came up the street; the postilion blew his horn, 
and with a swinging motion it turned into the court; 
the steaming horses relaxed their pace and then drooped 
tiieir heads; the passengers looked out of the ^rm^-^^ 

BOM ik* CmnUr. 1^ 



■wTSL zsarcscn cssaixs. oil niLkfe passed fhe 

irf3ias ^itf-^aazs I srv -Fray eiiczseuBee diidiic^^. 

■£g?TiCTi'::jr !ej3s oi-^nr frvm ^ seax, opens the 
vioe^Lr^iXr tad. jcc^ Mofziiti pKBeBgds descend, 
"sxTi :eaeaeii d» ai^i <i tbor jcniiiley, or 

Jz Tu. » =Lij reccEeesai. one of my gmt 
p*«a£c» &> TU^. tze «E=nl ot die poBt-eraeh; to 
lioCKe aH !£(£ tnTsSos. xa£ tc> ks my imaginftdon m- 
dolge in 4I1 kmd of iamats about tkem. How many 
wuhes, hopef , expeccaaoiis, Tere not contained in this 
tmail tzaT-ellmg space: and how difierendr the varioiib 
pacsengen demeaned themselves according to these ex- 
pectations and hopes. 

3Canj people, for insnnce, aze standing here this 
«^emng waiting for dear friends, and as the coach dnres 
into the conn, how they are tossed to and fro, as to 
whether the expected ones are there or not 

"He is not in the cabriolet,'' said an elderly lady, 
as the diligence tamed into the conrt 

"I think he is, mama," replied & young girl, "for 
I saw a grey-traTeUing cap, and he had such a one 
when he was here last" 

*'0b nonsense,'* said a third in the partyi "he vith 
the grey cap is a fat old gentleman." 

"He will most likely be in the coach itself," sag* 
gested two little boys. 

The whole party tripped into the court after the 
diligence. The mother inquired from the conductor 
bout her son, but ihe conductor was busy with Ms 
ly-bill, shrugged his shoulders and had not time to 
tend to her. 

The man in the grey travelling cap is a &t old 
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gentlemtm and not the expected one. He is fumiBlied 
with every possible appliajice for travelling: carries 
nnder hh right urm an air-cushion and under his left 
a couvrs-pisds ; he smokes at the same time hia cigar, 
and is in no hnrij, for he is going fonvard in hidf an 
h&ur^s time. He is a very polite gentleman, and hear- 
ing the inquiry of the lady, he aays; 

"There are yet coming, madame, two or three extra- 
chaises; perhaps the gentlemau jon are inquiring after 
may be in one of them." 

'*0h there are estra-chaiBea!" say the little boya 
exnltantlyj and the hoping family still remains. 

A couple of ladies have also alighted from the 
post-coach, eaeh one carries a band-hos in each hand; 
they set these four band-boxes on the ground and then, 
by the hght of a lantern, draw forth from under the 
seats and elsewhere, no end of packages and travelling 
bagSf parasols, umbrellas, cloaka, aiid sha^ls^ and yet 
tTTo or three more band-boxes. When all these things 
arfl out and placed together and their owners with 
them, one can hardly imagine bow all these people ajid 
all these effects could be crammed into that little space. 

Both ladies look e^ipectantly round the court, and 
seeiu troubled that nobody is come to meet them. They 
are however no longer young and therefore accustomed 
to waiting. 

""Goodnesa me!" saya one of them, "I don't know 
a step of the way, and if nobody comes to meet us, 
whatever shall we do.'^ 

"I don't knowt for the life of me," says the other. 
A woman-eervant is in the meantime walking about 
with a large lantern in her hand^ which she raises to 
get a better view of the faces of the pasaei'^^evft^ 

1^* 
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not finding wiiat ahe ia ■"•^^g £0^, abe too p a liwilly 
waha the anxval of tbe extnkssliaue&. 

On tfaia one of tiie old ladies with the mamj Iwa^ 
tiozefl, ai^ia and a&js: 

^^I T^Hj did hope diat 70110^ voman was seat to 
meet ubI What shall we do if thejVe fiirgottan vaT 

The polite, fat old gentleman in the gtof tiaml- 
ling cap again feels twmgwlf eaQed npoa to lome- 
thing eonaolatorj. 

"Don^t he uneasy, ladies," says he, "for the dili- 
gence ia nnnanaHy early this evening. Ton could 
hardly he expected so ao<»L" 

Now the horses of the postilions of the extza-ehsisefl 
are heard, and the crack of the whip sonnds thio«i^ ibe 
streets, which are now hecoming silent; and all is agsis 
in movement in the yard. The lady and the yonng 
party station themselves near the gate to have the first 
glance of the first extra-chaise. Next comes up a ctf- 
riage as large as the post-coach itself, and the two 
little hoys are pushed aside hy one of the poet-officials, 
because in their extravagant dem(»i8trations of joy, «t 
sight of the expected uncle, they are about to ndi 
under the horses* feet 

'*JaliusI Wilhelm!" cries the terrified mother, "do 
come here I" 

"Uncle!" exclaims one of the girls; and the nnele 
shouts back out of coach, 
"Good eveningi" 

The postilion swears and cracks his whip, th^ eon- 
vr*» dog baiks on the top, and the two old ladies 
m in distress, for in the bustle of this new arrival 
pyramid of band-boxes is overthrown. 

Am lA a universal confosion. The eztra-chaiBe 10 
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emptied of Its caatents; tho imclOf Eiftei: has kiaaed 
»J\ thB family rouud, is carried off hy them in triumph. 
tTuHtiB and Wilhelm trudge away with a large carpet- 
bftg between them and a. gig'antic hat-box, which they 
think it the highest honour to be allowed to carry 
hoHie for the beloved uncle. 

Similar scenes repeat themeelves in the inn-yard 5 
here the most kindly welcome, there a very cool one. 
The servant with the huge lantern again inspects the 
arriving" paaaengera and seems now about to leave the 
place. 

Everyhody haa been taet or have removed them- 
Bclves excepting the old ladieB, who etand ahnost in 
desperation amidst their effects. 

'*Had we not better ask the young woman with 
the kntem," said one, "whether she knows where 
our brother lives?^' 

It was a wise suggestion-, they stopped her juat as 
she was going away and men^oned their brother's 
name. 

"Oh good gracious I" exclaimed the servant, "why, 
tiiat's my master! The Herr Chancellor however is 
not well, therefore he sent me to meet you — only I 
didn't know youl" 

What aatonifihment and delight now suQceeded! 
The servant waa laden with the properties of the twi> 
ladies, and looked like a pedestrian dealer in band- 
boxes; one of the ladies carried the lantern, and away 
they went — the long-looked-for found at last 

The inn-yard is now empty and silent j the car- 
riage-lights and the stable-boys' lanterns have all dis- 
appeared ; the window of the bureau has become dimmer, 
for aU the lights are extinguished excepting one for 
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ike nee of the clerk who remwins on diitj; ilie 
gentleman in the grey travelling cap lights another 
cigar, after taking some refreshment, and ag-ain mounts 
into the diligGnce, tfMcIi is agfjin ready to gtart. The 
postilion blows his bugle to the tane of "There's yrt 
hope for Poland," the clock strikes the last hour, tiie 
conductor shouts, "forward,^* and the coach drives out 
into the night. 

I stood again alone at my corner; and the per- 
plexed anxiety and mental dlyturhance, which had for 
the moment left me, again returned. Kohody had 
arrived for me that nighty and yet if I could miy 
have seen a single well-known face, what a joy it would 
have been to me — my grandmother — - or even my 
guardian, or poor old Miss Schmled^ what a welcoKie 
I should have given them! 

I turned away with a deep sigh, and walked slowly 
forward till I reached the large open well-lighted door* 
way of the hotel which was opposite our house. Here 
1 stopped again to see what waf? going on. A waitw 
with a napkin or Ms arm and a candle in his hai^d 
was standing hy a pile of luggage, whilst the head- 
waiter was giving out the numbers of the chambers 
which were appropriated to the different guests* 

I was thunder-struck, for suddenly^ like a- star m 
% dark night, a voice caught my ear, a deep voice 
which said, 

"Now my good fellow, get my things carried up at 
once; IVe stayed quite long enough below stairs." 

I rushed to the speaker, and as I exclaimed, 
"Doctor Burbufil" I must confess Uiat my eyes were 
I of tears. 

**JBj Jovel" exclaimed the doctor, for it was in* 
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deed be; "My dear iriend! Btit wliere are you going, 
ao late to-night? I am regularly glad to Bee you 
tboagli. Come tip-gtairs witli me!" 

He took me by the arm and we were soon in bis 
room. There, seizing me by tlie ehoulderSi be kissed 
me beartily, looked steadily at me and sliook Ida head. 

"Dearly beloved bookkeeper," said be after a pause, 
"hopeful, young silk-inanufactiirer-e:?pectant, bow goes 
it witb yon? I don^t think you are looking very 
well^ your countenance is pale and disturbedj and 
when I feel your piilse, it seems to indicate a consider- 
able agitation of mind." 

"Dear doctor," I said, speaking calmly, for now 
that I had found my old friend, it seemed as if a bun- 
dred-wcigbt were taken from my bouIj *^tbinga are 
going both ■well and ill with me." 

"I must hear all about that presently," said be, 
*^but have you supped?" 

*^No," I anflwcredi on which lie ordered an ex- 
cellent little Bupper and we sat down together. 

It did not reqtiii-e much wine to loogen iny tongue; 
I told him therefore^ in the iirst place, all that bad oc- 
curred at the mill after bia mysterious disappearance; 
then of my entering tlie house of '^Messrs, Stieglitz 
andComp.", and confided to bim everything — my suc- 
cess in tliB buBiness, the good-will shewn towards me 
by my principal ^ of the character of Mr. Specht and 
the infltience he bad acquired over me, of the occur- 
rencea of tbig evening and the total revulsion of feeling 
wliicb they bad occasioned in me, 

Tlie doctor, during my relation, bad risen to hie 
feet and walked tip and down the room with bis handj 
behind him, listening; attentively. 
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"It is really a queer story," lie said when I hsA 
finished. "There is something Beissmehlish about it, 
and that Mr. Specht is Phillip over again, only & 
great deal worse. We must consider what is to be 
done. I have a strong suspicion myself of the man's 
honesty towards his employers, and that is the wont 
part of it; because, if you were to tell Mis. Stiegliti 
all yon have noticed, you have really no proof against 
him, and as to the affair of to-night — it was nothing 
more than a fanatical meeting, and if he suspected that 
he should suffer by anything you might say to his de- 
triment, he would lie through thick and Ihin to dear 
himself, and probably, as regards this evening, accuse 
you of having been seen by him at a disreputable drink- 
ing house, in a low part of the town, and that when lie 
wanted to bring you home you escaped from Ym. 
Oh, I know this sort of people very well I But where, 
my good fellow, do you live?" 

"Just across the street," said I, and drew the 
doctor to the window. 

"Well, that's queerer stilll" said Surbus. "Again, 
just opposite, as it was at Beissmehl'sl That was a 
very melancholy time though!" said he, speaking "with 
the deepest earnestness, "Thank God, that it is over and 
pastl When you leave me this evening you must take 
the proper way through the door; no plank wonU 
reach across here." 

I too was thrown back upon the remembrauce of 
those past times. I thought of those nocturnal aerial 
transits and now again this very day I was placed in 
a similar position, though imder different circumstances. 
Just across the road stood the house of my emyployer; 
not a light in a single window; I was staying out 
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now beyond ni;^ time, and I wondered liow I was 
to gain admittance. 

Whilst I was thus pondering I saw a figure coming 
warily np the slreet, pause at our door, look round, 
walk on a few paces, and then come warily back again. 
It was the bookkeeper, who was evidently waiting for 
some one. I pointed him out to the doctor, who burst 
into one of his old peals of laughter. 

"Eh, eh, son of darkness!" said he. "Don't you 
see, my Mend, how uneasy his evil conscience mt^es 
him? He is a&aid of himself and dare not go to rest; 
he has a true presentiment that you are not yet come 
back, and is waiting to have a word or two with you. 
He is more a&aid of you, than you are of him; take 
my word for it, for I understand this kind of indi- 
yidnal 

"I'll go across with you and then will make condi- 
tions with the ghost But he shall wait our time, for 
I want yet to tell yon how things have gone on 
with me." 

I was naturally curious to know what the doctor 
had to tell relative to himself, and was just about to 
mention the good Sybil, when he took a letter from his 
pocket-book and desired me to read it. It was from 
the miller and was as follows: 

"Mt DBAB DOOTOB, 

"My daughter Sybil has to-day laid before me the 
letter which she received from you a year ago; from 
which I learn, tiiat you have completed your studies; 
passed a successful examination, and honourably taken 
your doctor^s degree. At the same time she gave me 
. the lines addressed to myself, by which yon aftk tb^s^ 



hand of my dang-hter in marriage. Ton know tBat I am a 
mau of hut few wordfl^ therefore I say: Yes and Amenl 
The mother also ia satisfied, and we now look for you, 
that what farther is necessary may be said on the 
subject," 

When I had read the ahove letter, I gave tlifl 
doctor my hand, and taking up our glasses we drank 
together in hearty good-wilL 

"I have just come from the null," said Burbus, 
cheerily, *^and there it was that I first heard of yonr 
being here. The mother, SybH^ Elsbeth, Francis aad 
Caaper, all send a thousand greetings to you, onlj" 
they are bo sorry that you have never been to see 
them, nor yet have written. The father, however, told 
me to say, that he had heard with pleasure of yoiu 
being industrious and steady, and of the aatiafaction 
you gave to your employers, but at the same tinie, 
added he laughing^ "that you had become a Spechtla- 
ner, which if tme^ he would prefer your not payuig 
many visits at the mill." 

This really troubled me, and the doctor had a good 
deal to do before he could console me. Then he went 
on to Bpeak of himself. 

*'Tou may see," said he, "from the father^s letter, 
how I spent my time after leaving the mill. I can 
assure you that I was industrious', I worked Ute & 
horse, and lived — you Ve no notion how I lived! My 
room opposite old iEeiasmehrs was magnificence itgclf 
in compaiiBon with the roomj which I was now, in mj" 
anpcrfluity of poverty, obliged to he satisfied with. 
However it was all right, I graduated at the iuiive> 
sity of the capital, and supplying for an old colleagoe, 
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vas able to practise and bo make a good deal of 
money, atifficient in fact, as yon now see, to make a 
respectable appearance, and more tlian ttat, to justiiy 
my taking npon myself honsehold duties and respon- 
sibilities* My good Sybil is not a fine lady^ and will 
be qnite satisfied with what we have to begin upon/' 

I congratulated the doctor witb all my heart that 
he had at length reached a safe harbour; and dear 
Sybil, how rejoiced I was in the prospect of her hap- 
piness! We emptied another glass to a liappy ftitnre 
for them both, and then, the doctor thoug^ht It was time 
that we should lay our uneasy ghost. 

It waa now tolerably late and the night dark, Bnt 
Specht was stLQ pacing alowly backwards and forwards 
before the house. We were advancing directly towards 
him — and I must confess that my conversation with 
the doctor had by no means increased my reapect for 
him — when we heard, in the stUlness of the night, the 
sound of unsteady shuffling feet along the pavement 
and became aware of a second fifpire that was also 
aiming, in a dubious sort of way, at the Stieglitza' house, 

Tliifl flecond I recognised to my dismay as no other 
than Mr, Stieglitz, and taking the doctor's arm I drew 
bim hack for a moment to the opposite pavement, which 
we were just leaving. The bookkeeper wais now at 
the house-door^ and Mr. StieglitZj who instantly caught 
aight of the dark skulking flgnro, and supposing Mm 
to be a thief, sprang forward with such a bound, as I 
should not have supposed the old man capable of, and 
seized hold of him. Specht, astonished by this attack, 
aud probably recognising his assailant^ struck him off 
and was about to escape, when suddenly was beard a 
hoarse laugh, and a quick, dazzling ftaak-Tjaa ^^iBSQ.\sL 
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tlia ^aa-Ught, like faUing lightning. The bookkeeper 
staggered, and eiclaimmg, "Chriat m HeaFenl" feli to 
the pavement The hoarse langhter was repeated^ and 
the Head of the Firm opening the door with his lateb* 
kej^i we saw, for we were now on the scene of action, 
that the passage was still lighted, and that Mrs. Stieg- 
litz was standing there with a candle in her hand 

"What's all this?" demanded she sternly^ yet "with 
a tremulous voice; as her husband with wild, distorted 
features rushed inta the honae, exclaiming "I bava 
hurled my knife at a thief! He lies there?" 

I saw at these words that the candle shook in Uta 
hand of the strong woman; yet agitated as she was, 
she rang the servants' bell and conducted her hofihaiid 
away to his own room. 

In the meantime Doctor £arhua» who the mom«nt 
he saw the bookkeeper fall, was at his side, had uoff 
rabed Hia and carried him into the houge^ I sprang 
in after him, closed and secured the door, seeing that 
already two of the night-police were approaching. For 
myself I had no apprehension. The important serrice 
that my friend the doctor had been able to undertake, 
would not only make hiin welcome to the house but 
exGUBe my late return. 

CHAPTER SXXII. 

Sleep ndll 

[B utmost alarm prevailed throngh th€ housa 
Stieglits, horritied at the idea of her hneb&iid 
ing even a thief, wrung her hands when she dis- 
it this supposed thief was no otKer tb&n the 
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bookkeeper. She, usnallj ao self-poesesBed, seeraed now 
quite bemldered, and wept as any ordinary woman 
might havB done. 

The wounded man was carried into the BTnaU room 
near the door^ that m which I had been first intro- 
duced to the Head of the Firm hj mj cotiain the 
profeasor* 

The porter was just hurrying; away for the doctor, 
when I held him back saying that the gentleman who 
had carried in the bookkeeper was a medical man my 
friend, whom I had suddenly met with, which in fact 
was the reason why I was so late. Mra. Stieglitz, more 
than satisfied , expressed herself as thankM. So, no 
doubt, she really wae^ as by this means the whole 
thing^ could be kept much qiiieter, than if it had been 
necesBary to summon the district-medical-manj the old 
family-physician, in the middle of the night. In addi- 
tion to which Doctor Buxbus was so calm and cautiouB 
tn hia manners, that he at once won the confidence of 
Mrs, Stieghtz; fortunately also he waa proYided with 
everything" he needed for the emergencyj and aa soon 
as Mamsell Therese, the porter, and other of the ser- 
vanta, who came crowding round in noisy terror, had 
been dismissed, he set about to attend to hia patient. 
Mrs. Stieglitz also deaired me to retire, but the doctor 
Buggested that I could be useful ; therefore I remained* 

Mr. Specht waa not dangeronely wounded. The 
knife, though used by a skilful hand, had been thrown 
in the dartnesSj and thus had missed the heart, though 
it had infiicted a wound on the left side. He had 
fftlleii probably aa much from terror and the agitated 
Btate of his mind, as from the blow itself. The wound 
waa soon dre&aed, a composing powder a^h3mma\j&xcA^ 
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and all was now done that was neceasajy. After tbi 
Doctor Burbua briefly told Mrs. Stieglitz all that 
needful regarding bis acqaaintauce with me and 
fkmUji of Lis intention of calling on me tlie foUowin 
day, of our aceidEntal meeting and bis taking me t 
hi3 botel. He offered an apology for baving kept m 
out beyond regular tours; but sug^geeted tbat it wa 
fortunate as by tbis means he bad been able t^ rende 
aaeistance. In concliisiou be added, tbat she need bav 
no aniiety as to him, a stranger, being cogniaant « 
tbis matter; for that be was in tbe invariable practifl 
of the great duty of tbe pbysieian — ^ discreet silence 
Tbe thing waa a misfortune — an accident^ and the? 
was no need to publisb it to tbe world. 

Specht, who had been giving evidence of faintneflf 
was about being snpporled to hie room by tbe doctor m 
myself when we wore startled by the door slowly opeai 
ing and tbs entraace of Jlr. Stieglitz in a rich orienti 
dressing-gown, a criraeon fe?; on bi^ bead, a candle a 
one hand and a Turkisb sabre in the other. I wb 
waa nearest the door and first caught sight of this e| 
traordinary apparition^ let go ray hold on Specht, wh 
sank back into the ehair iVum which he bad just risex 
33Cra. Stieglitz supported herself by the table and Beeme 
for the moment to have lost her presence of mind; in 
deed tbe pale^ gbost-Hke countenance of my mafitfl 
glaring upon us with tbe fire of inganity in bja ej< 
enough to appal even ber. > 
"It is my husband-, it is Mr Stieglitz," said shi 
jessing Doctor Burbus in a scarcely audible whispei 
"Ifes, madam," said the insane man, with a digui^ 
nicb under other circumstances might have been id 
i>osin£, "your lord who has @lain a robber and mm 



derer at the door of your tent The voicfi vrithin me 
however says that the criminal has heen admitted 
within taj sdcted walb, and though I -would show the 
rites of hospitality to everyone, yet I will never permit 
the hlood of the evildoer whom my arm has overthrown 
to defile mj threshold- — Where is the dead?" 

^*My dear Sir, you are under a mistake/' replied 
(he doctor, advancLag a step forward^ '*the supposed 
robber whom you attacked was your own bookkeeper, 
Mr. Specht, who was at that moment ahout to enter 
the house." 

Where is the dead man?'* again demanded Mr, 
StiegUtsSj withont noticing the words of the doctor. 

am not dead!** stammered forth Specht, slowly 
raising himself and looking as pale and ghostlike as 
the man he addressed^ "I am only slightly wonnded, 
my worthy principal!" 

"Not dead!" returned the insane man laughing. 
I**A vaunt, robber!" 

' "Oh^ for Heaven's sake! " exclaimed Mrs. StiegHtz — 
seissing her husband's arm, "what do you mean? It is 
Mr. Specht — Don't you know him — our worthy^ 
faithful bookkeeper!" 

Our faithful bookkeeper 1 " repeated he scornfully — 
"look you, my hand was never raised against a faith- 
ful servant, against an upright man; my knife ii^ an 
inteUigent weapon, which never was hurled against 
n human breast — and it has been hurled againflt many 
a one, my dear — ^ unlefis that breast contained the 
heart of a villain, and thds is such a oneT^ 

The last words were uttered in a shrill tone ot teiv 
libla defiance. The doctor on this went forward and 
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beM Idm b^tck, sEtying to the bookkeeper as be parsed, 
**Go — o«t of Ms aightP' 

NotMng more was needful. There was a second 
door to the room and by this he dieappeared. All 
now himied towards Mr. Stieglita^ prepared to btiWh^ 
him by force, if necBBsary. But, subdued perhaps 
simply by the calmneaa of the doctor, he shewed no 
further violence, but glancing after the retreating boot" 
keeper, said: 

"He escapes; hut his fate will overtake him. ' 
shall however see hiia no more." ^ 

So saying, bft took the arm of Doctor Burhns^ fi-*^ 
tirmed to leave the room, followed by his wife. ^ 

He was now perfectly quiet. If the delasion 
not left him, he, at all events, kept it under subjecti^^ ^ 
The doctor saw him to his chamber, prescribed a c ^ " 
tain mode of treatment, and was req^uested by 
Stie glitz to remain with him. over the night; to wh!> 
he cheerftiUy consented- ^ 

As I have said before, it was sorrowfal to see ^"^^^LI^ 
much this usually calm and strong woman was 
affected- She sat in the ante-room in an arm-cbai^^^i 
with her head bowed, the picture of depression; bi^ 
she said not a word. *"Ji( 

The sick man was soon asleep, and theti^ by th.*^^ 
doctor's desire I too went to bed. 

On the following- day the old family-doctor wh^ 
had heard iBOmefching of the affair from the apothecar;^^ 
who prepared the medicines for Burbus, called to knoi 
the particulars. No one saw him but Mrs. StiegLitz 
who simply spoke of her husband having had a fit 
the street and of his having fortunately received th ^p^ 
aedfitancB of a physician who was staying at th« hot 
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and who had attended him through the night, and that 
now he woold allow no one else to approach him. 
This was true, for the sick man^s delusion still con- 
tinning, he styled Burbus his body-physician, Ibrahim 
EffendL 

"Yon know," said she, to the old medical friend, 
"£be ezidtable state of my husband's mind. We must 
let him have his way.'' 

The old physician, a most kind-hearted and wealthy 
man, who attended the best families in the town, and 
who was so great a snufiP-taker that it was said he had 
his snuff-box in each of the several houses he fre- 
quented, was not particularly fond of being called up 
at night, neither, unlike many of his brethren, was he 
jealous of younger practitioners, therefore he was ^uite 
satisfied, even though a new comer had intruded into 
Ins old practice. 

Not a word was said to him of the bookkeeper's 
acddent; he stayed half an hour with the lady of the 
house, told her the news of the town, and so took his 
leave. 

In the meantime the business of the shop and the 
weighing^room went on as usual, although Mr. Specht 
was absent I did double duty, and was, of course, 
busy beyond aU former experience. I sat tDl late into 
the night over the books. I carried in the entries from 
the day-book; answered letters; saw the various tra- 
vellers and gave orders, as Mrs. Stieglitz desired; in 
short had the whole business in my hands. I also re- 
edved the keys of his private drawer from Mr. Stieg- 
Hts himself, so that the important book which he called 
the Grand-Sultan's harem, was in my hands. Every 
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now and then, also, he sent for me to hear how things 
were going on-, thus, from time to lime I saw him. 

Although the skilfbl treatment of Doctor Borbm 
brought him in great measure through the late attack, 
which Vas a temporary return of that insanity imder 
which he had formerly suffered so long; yet his whole 
system was more than usually shaken, and his physical 
health began rapidly to decline. His countenance was 
greatly changed, and though no Tiolent return of his 
malady recurred, his mind was impaired — he was op- 
pressed by a deep melancholy, out of which he only 
roused himself to call for his page to read him pas* 
sages from the Koran, or for his physician IbraJiim 
Xiffendi, on whose judgment he placed implicit reliance. 

Burbus, who passed a portion of every day wifih 
him, had not in the meantime neglected the usual eti- 
quette of the profession. He called on the old family 
doctor on the first day after the painful occurrence, 
and confirming the statement of Mrs. StiegHtz, described 
to him the patient*B case and the mode of treatment 
he had adopted, requesting the opinion of the older and 
more experienced man. The old jcvial-hearted doctor 
was not only flattered by this professional respect but 
delighted with the new comer, and happening just then 
to have a difficult operation before him took him with 
him and found him a most skilfal and reliable prac- 
titioner. This was fortunate. He became at once a fast 
friend and introduced him to an excellent practice. 

The bookkeeper was soon up and about again; 
and all the more quickly perhaps because he could not 
fail to remark that I was not only gaining influence 
and winning the favour of our principal day by da/t 
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but that I waa stowing' myself able, yoTing as I waflj 
to conduct the boBiness without his help. 

Mr. Stieglitz was, m the meantime, progressing to- 
wards the grave* His disorder, a rapid decline, pre- 
vented his ever again leaving hia chamher. The nam© 
of the bookkeeper was never mentioned before him, and 
once only he himself spoke of him. Thia was on th.e 
last day of hia life, when^ with his mind perfectly re- 
Etored, bo had a long converBation with bis wife. He 
now most touchingly besought of her not to bear hia 
failings in angry remembrance, but to forgive aM the 
troable and anxiety he had caused her*, at the eame 
time he warned ier to beware of the bookkeeper, 
whom he said he knew to be a hypocritical and nn* 
traetworthy man! 

The dying words of her husband failed to make 
any strong impresaion on Mrs. Stieglftz, probably ap- 
pearing to her merely the eflfect of hia former preju- 
dice. She gradually withdrew herself from the more 
active management and left the responsible charga 
entirely in the hands of Specht. I was now, therefore j 
employed solely on the inferior books and in the 
wetghing-ioom- Nevertheless I had the satisfaction of 
receiving a amaU salary, which wa^ all-sufficient for 
my own personal expenditure, and by the consent 
of Mrs, StiegUtz I had nnrestricted permission to visit 
my relations- Not a word had passed between the 
bookkeeper and me respecting the Friday evening meet- 
ing, or the events which followed. In fact we stood to- 
gether alone on bnsinesa-ground. I did my duty and 
he — waited for hia opportunity. 

That I should introduce Dr, Burbus to my cousin's 
familyj was a matter of cotUBe, and that WyKsiiRi wik 
h \1* 
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mtimate firiend and finally their medical man vai 
alflo the natural coofieqnence. On the other hand it 
was also perhaps the natural conseqnence that he 
Bhoold lose his standing in our house. He did so; 
through the influence of the bookkeeper, horn vhom 
he receiTed, in the name of Mrs. Stieglitz a very hand- 
some honorarium for his attendance on her husband, 
with the almost insulting message that if his farther 
services were required by the family he would be Bent 
for. But this assuredly was not the intended message 
of Mrs. Stieglitz. 

I was both mortifled and angry. It was not, how- 
ever, my place to interfere. The old family-physiciaii, 
when he heard of it, emptied nearly half a box of 
snuff and swore that he would be hanged if he ever 
heard of such treatment before. 

GHAPT£B XXXIIL 

la. the Weighing-room. 

The weighing-room is to the manufactory that 
which the counting-house ia to the shop; the heart of 
the business, into which all the living threads are 
gathered. To begin with the beginning. Here it is 
tiiat the raw silk, which is purchased through a factor 
from the great silk-dealers, is stored; this is the ware- 
house in fact; here also the books axe kept and pat- 
terns of every kind of raw silk. The dyer fetdies 
hence the silk and the pattern of the required colour 
which it is to be dyed; and here also are brou£^ in 
the pieces of woven silk by the weaver. 

The name, "weighing-room," indicates that hm, 
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every tiling ^ raw eilk or finiahed goods &Te carefully 
weighed, — mdeed, it could not be otherwise with silk- 
The warper is the man who arranges the warp^ and 
who, having received hia duly weighed amount of 
material, must eee that the prepared warp and fhe re- 
turned goodit are exactly of the proper weight, when 
the necessary losa la dediicted. The silk for the weft is 
also given out from the weighing-room to he wound on 
bobbinfi and bo brought back. 

This room has in general a pleasant appearance. 
You observe on the walla large racks where are placed 
thouaandg of reels on which the eilk has been wound. 
Every conceivable colour may here bo seen, and all 
arranged in the most perfect ordetj so ag to give the 
finest variations of tint and shade. I do not believe 
that the painter is so observant of the delicate shades 
of colour as the silk- weaver. Here, for example, lA 
black, which is a common term and conveys one 
simple idea, yet there will be perhaps a dozen blacks, 
bine-black, red-black, brown-black, and many others* 
Bo, too, is there a great difference in white, and accord- 
ing to the various purposes for which the material ia 
intended, wilt there be, the white which is quite white, 
the yellowish, the bluishj or the reddish white. 

Here are also placed side by side the arranged 
warpa, wound upon rollers of beautiful, hard wood, 
each fumiahed with ita clean, careftilly written label, 
on which may be read, from whom the silk was 
bought, how much has been lost in the warping, who 
dyed it, and now by whom it has been set 

Here, too, is the vast store of raw silk arranged ac- 
cording to its kind- Kaw silk is not alone such, but 
may be classed into a great va^riety d e^^sjifc'i^ tS. ^ 
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may so express myself, from the coarse filet-tilk to tlie 
finest Turin orgaazine. Not alone every comitry, but 
every town produces a different silk, so also a smgl« 
cocoon, firom the grey onter envelope to the innermost 
spinning which, like a cambric garment, encaacB the 
"worm. 

That a counter and large ledgers are not waIl^ 
ing in a weighing-room stands to reason, the same 
also of large folios in which thousands of patterns are 
pasted. In the centre of the room, also, stands a long 
table above which hangs a pair of beautiful brass scales 
of exquisite workmanship, and so finely balanced that 
they will indicate the smallest weight or difference of 
weight with the utmost accuracy. 

Every manufacturer who in any degree regards 
order or neatness, prides himself on this apartment 
being light, cheerful and beautifully arranged, and gen- 
erally the head of the business, or in great manufac- 
tories a confidential manager, has his seat there. 

Here are the sharpest eyes and the most exact, 
nay, unmerciM clerks, who examine the goods which 
the weavers bring in. Great strictness and even severity 
is necessary, because the smallest neglect on the part of 
the silk-weaver may ruin a whole piece. The severity 
is often carried to such an extreme by many manu- 
facturers — especially was it so formeriy — that they 
will not overlook a fault or accident, just as if such 
things were impossible to themselves; by which means 
their work-people, even the most dexterous, cleanly 
and industrious, are often reduced to misery and driven 

desperation. The slightest mistake in the waip, a 
• point, no larger perhaps than a pin^s head; an 
nificaat error in the design, the loss of an oance 
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or two in the weighty which perhaps was made in 
giving it out; aU are punished hj great deductions, so 
that the poor weavers' wages are reduced almost to 
nothing. Besides this, the cruel and abominable custom 
prevails, especially in the smaller country towns, of 
compelling the poor people to take a part of their 
hardly earned wages in some of the necessaries of life, 
coffee, sugar, soap, oil, and such like, instead of money; 
for which purpose the manufacturer himself keeps a 
general shop adjoining the weighing-room. 

The introduction of this custom may have ori- 
ginated in a good intention, and the manufacturer who 
kas a paternal solicitude about his people may by that 
means supply them with better and cheaper goods than 
they coidd obtain elsewhere; hut it soon degenerates 
into mere selfish greed on the part of the employer. 
Now, however, this system is happily fast going out of 
practice, and no right-minded manufacturer will engage 
in such a traffic. 

Let ns now look into such a weighing-room. 

It is eight o'clock in the morning; the weighing- 
loom is open and before the door yon see a number of 
weavers, who are all in a hurry. Several of them live 
in the town, others in the country and these have al- 
ready walked some miles to be here in time. The 
head of the firm — I am not now speaking of ours — 
ia a short, stout man with a red face and wearing 
spectacles. He has just come into the weighing-room, 
and the growling way in which he speaks his "good 
moming," and the violence with which he bangs down 
and opens the ledgers make known to the clerks and 
the apprentices that Mr. Pepper is in a very bad 
hunonr. 



He tans v*v amal fusm «f Mger and fit 

fioc DicxDn^ of 'imriii %ci^!i^& 

^fak £ » pars «f tctt Ivaa^ to be always dandi^ 
tint »caj» ic» a&s d?irB? Da. ib, fiad aomedimg cIm 
to c&! Asd Tm. IkvTB. vlnr caaH jon let Ae peopk 

"nns Brcm » sb <4d defk. much older flum flw 
prin^al. vidi a kne dna &ee, an aqvOiDe nose and 
cjes as keen as ikose of a bawk, a dHmragk 1)ird*i 
^ee. witli a letreaizD^ ddn, and a reddish ing on hii 
head. He grres a mt at this address frmn. Ida mastei; 
Cor he had jam taken aealdiilT a fdndi of annff 

Block opened the door and the weavere entered,— 
lint one vfio mcrelr iranted amne thrown silk for fb< 
weft. Brown tamed to his aeeoimt and said in a M 
aetto Toiee, which was natmal to hini: 

"There has not been snffi^ent g^ren ont lii 
Block has entered the sOk." 

''Block, again!" said the principal, "you are al- 
ways making blonders! — yet an old lumd, like yon,* 
said he, taming to the weayer, '^onght to have Imom 
what quantity was wanted.^' 

The old weaver received his silk and went forward 
into an adjoining room, which was one of those sh<ps 
of which I have spoken. This adjanct-bnsiness vu 
managed by Miss Pepper, the raster of the mannihe- 
torer, who laboured here in the sweat of her brov to 
get a litde pin-money ont of the weavers. A snaU 
metal tube ran along the walls of these two rooms, 
that is to say, from the desk of the master ii tbe 
weighing-room to that of his sister in the 8h<^ Ko 
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Booner therefore Iiad tlie first weaver entered this last 
place of IjuBineea than the lady acnt an inq^uuy through 
tba tnhe to her brother^ aa to what was owing to 
the man. 

"Abont five thalers," was the answer. 

"And three he already owes me^** was replied hack 
again, "therefore he can have nothing more."" 

The next minute the poor old man was seen coming 
back, looking very melancholy, with his bundle of eilk 
in his hand. 

"Mr, pepper,"*^ said he, addressing the master j "it 
is true, I don't deny it, that I have already had three 
thalers' worth of goods; but God knows, I have not had 
anything more than was absolutely necessary 

The principal shrtigged liia shoulders and said 
coldly^ ^'Pinifih what you are about and then you can 
have more." 

"But Mr. Pepper," remonitrated he mildly, "I must 
live; I now only want for one thaler. I was compelled 
to take three thalera' worth*" 

The master iired up^ "What do you mean by com- 
pelled?" said he, '^don*t apeak in that way to mel" 

"Well, hut^" replied the weaver, "I did tako three 
thaJers' worthy but now I want oil and flour, and you 
know I cannot go to another shop; I can't get credit" 

*-I can do nothing for you^" returned the principal^ 
finish what yon^re about and then you can have your 
goods." 

I "And my money?" said the weaver now angry. 
" "Two-thirda in goods and one -third in money; 
that is the rule here, aa you know!" said he coldly, 
and the weaver walked alowly away. 

Another weaver was now standing before tho tablej 
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a small, respectable-lookmg man, vitJi a very aiudoiu 
eonntenance. He had finiaAied and brought in a large 
piece of silk, and Mr. Pepper, who had greeted him 
much more kindly than the other, now left his desk 
and came forward to the table. *'Yon've soon done 
it," said he, "yon are very industrious 1 " and so say- 
ing he commenced to examine the work with Brown. 

"Pve worked several nights through at it," replied 
the weaver with a sigh, "my wife will never be betteL 
I am obliged to be up with her of nights and so I may 
as well work." 

"I don't approve of night-work," observed Pepper, 
who now, aided by the sharp eyes of his clerk, was 
slowly going over the piece ell by ell with the dosert 
scrutiny, "I don*t like it, Mr. Haase; it spoils good 
work; look here now, it's plain enough where the 
night-work begins;" and so saying he showed a litflo 
knot which Brown had discovered. "Yes, yes, here 
begins the night-work," replied he, "and here's an- 
other knot. It*s bad work, Mr. Haase." 

"Bad work!" repeated the weaver, "I never did 
bad work in my life, Mr. Pepper!" 

"Look here then," spoke the falsetto of Brown, 
"here's an oil-spot, in Heaven's name, an oil-spot!" 

"Yes, really an oil-spot!" exclaimed the master* 
"We shall have a good deal to take off for that I" 

"Take off, Mr. Pepper!" spoke the weaver earn- 
estly, "you can't really mean what you say. Here's 
nothing in the work tibat cannot be remedied. I too 
saw the oil-spot, but you know it can be taken out 
directly. Oh, Mr. Pepper, about that oil-spot! It vtf 
the night before last — it was such a dreadEhl night to 
me; my wife was in bed; I thought she'd die eveiy 
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ute^ and. I was forced to go liackwarda and for- 
ard» from the loom to her bed, to give her eomelhiiig 
moiBten her mouth, or to laj her easier, 
^^AU such interruptions as those are flore to spoil 
orlc," remarked Mr, Pepper, coldly. 

"And besides that," continued the weaver calmly, 
"my littlo child is so ill — It could not sleep and in 
its restlessness the lamp was upset. It ia but a little 
spot, sir, and can easily be got outj and you will have 
conaideration thig once- I am so badly in want of mj 
money." 

"I am sorry," said the master and went back to 
Ma, ledger; "make a note of the necessary deductions, 
Brown," said he to iiis clerk — and then continued, 
"there's eight thalers six groschen coming to Haase — 
bat do you take off Brown? — oh, two tbalera six 
sohen to be taken off for bad work There remain 
en si^ tbalerfl due. Two-thirds of which he takea 
. Qt in goods — acd two thalera paid in cash." 

Whilst this calculation waa going forward a perfect 
agony of dismay passed over the weaver^s face-, bo that 
the naturally kindly countenance grow dark and even 
threatening. 

"Won't you then have pity on me, Mr* Pepper," 
be said, "you know how much good work IVe done 
for you. Ton don't mean it — you don't mean to make 
all that deduction for a fault which, as I have said over 
and over again, is of no consequence, and which, God 
knows, I couldn't help! — But if you really will insist 
on taking off that two thalera and sis. groacheu — I 
won't go to the court about it — • only you must pay 
me my aiiL thalers in cash, because, God knows ^ I can- 
not get from the shop what I want for my poor, sick 
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irife and cluld" — here he sighed — "'because thfl 
things that they mnst have are not to be got here!" 

The principal raised b's head, and lifting; lus 
hpeetacles to his forehead, aaid coldly, "Wliat is settled, 
ifl settled; two-thirds in goods, and one-third in caik 
Here are two thalera; and sach an industrioua man aa 
you^ will soon make np the little loss. Brown, etiter to 
Mr. Haase the rose-coloured warp, jmd yon. Block, 
give liim a white weft, No. 4.^' 

The weaver seemed to contend with, himself wMlst 
these orders were being given; then he stepped forward 
towards his employer's desk and said calmly; 

"Don't give yourself any trouble about the rose- 
c-olonred warp, Mi-. Pepper, Close my acconnt and pay 
me my six thalera. I shall not work here aiay louder" 

The manufacturer looked up astonished, and Broim 
began to speak some pacifying words. 

"Spare yourself the trouble of talking, Mr. Brown,'* 
said the weaver; "men can't be treated in tliis way. 
There'll soon come a time, Mr, Pepper," said he, tiim- 
iug to bim, "when you won't have a good workman 
left in your employ/' 

Mr. Pepper had a momentary struggle with hiroself 
as to whether he ahonld let His beet workman le^vB 
for this trifle, but at that moment the voice of hie sister 
spoke through the tube: 

''Let the fellow go I He gets more money than 
anybody else, and he always runs down my goods; he 
said too the other day, tbat I gave light weight — the 
Bcoundrel ! " 

This decided it. The weaver, however, was 
obliged to leave three thalers imtii he had fetched 
from his bou,se the wooden reels which belonged to the 
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manofactor, and wMch -were not worth half a thaler* 
He left the room mih an unspoken euieep 

Such scenes followed in qnick aucceasion* Brown, 
with hia hawk^a eye, looked through all the silks, and 
nothing eiacaped him. The tongue of the balance kept 
an eiactitiide which was almost incredihle; endless de- 
ducdonB were made for failing weight, or for the 
minutest faults; and the longer the liat of deductions 
the better pleased was the master, and aU the time 
Tuesaages were hissing backwards and forwards along 
the metaJ tnbe between the weighing-room and the shop. 

Miss Pepper drove a brisk trade, and after the poor 
people had been screwed to the utmost in the weighings 
room, they were aubjected again to the same process 
in the shop. The goods, which were of inferior quality, 
were sold at the highest price ^ and often they were 
obliged to take that which they did not want. 

So it went on 5 the Bpools clattered, the scales 
jingled; Brown spoke in falsetto, young Block made 
much more noise than there was any need for and Mr. 
Pepper announced through the tube to hie sister the 
unfortunate victim who was jumping out of the frying- 
pan into the fire. 

"Grood day^ Mrs, Miiller," says Miss Pepper, to a 
weaver'a wife who now enters, *'my brother tells me 
that you have good three thalers. Take a chair," says 
she, very condescendingly and writes in her book; 
"you have now two thalers to lay out; what do you 
wish for, my good woman." 

Mtg, Muller takes a paper from her p6cket and 
Mise Pepper read^^ "coffee and sugitr, salt and peppery 
lamp-cottons and oilj some woollen stuff for an und&t- 
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petticoat, Bomo jnrn for my htiebaiid*a stockings , julS 
calico for the children's shirts" 

"The wholo will eome to one thaler fonr-and- 
tweatj" silvergroschen," Hi^g Pepper saye after a little 

calcnlatioii. 

The things are pnt together. "Now," eajg the 
laij', "what will you haTe to make up the other six 
siiver^roBchen? Do you like stock-fish? It is very 
good eating and wholesome; and don't you think 
youM like to take your husband s, little tobacco, say 
for two flilvergroBchen." 

"My husband doea not smoke," Bays the wife, "and 
I'd take the stockfiBh, only he can't bear the smell." 

**Btockfish, makes two silver^roadien," says the 
manufacturer's sister, heedless of the customer's demur, 
*'and if we say^" continued she, proceeding at oncB to 
action, "two ella of pink-ribbon for yonr Sunday cap — 
it will be very becoming to you," added she with a 
smile; that makes five Bilvergroschen. And considenng 
how far youVe come, a drop of brandy and a bun, 
for the remaining groschen; which makes up the twj 
thalerg^ square," 

Aa quick as lighting all was done. Poor 
Hiillerj who was not a combative character, submitted 
with a rebellions niind^ the stockfish was added to the 
oi^er thingg, the ribbon was cut oS", and now there was 
nothing more to be done than to drink the drop of 
brandy, which had been poured from a bottle in which 
waa a multitude of preaerred flies, and to eat the 
stale bun. 

She wa5 all the worse for th© brandy and when 
she got home she had to encounter a very painfiil 
family scene. The hnsba.nd, who was a weakly man, 
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tbe conBeqnencG of his aedeutary life, could not endure 
the Mnell of the stockfish, as the poor wife knew, and 
now, out of Iniraour as ho waa, he flew into a pagsion 
hecauee of the two yards of ribbon, which could do 
nobody any good and which had cost three ailver- 
grasfihen* 

But a.9 even in thi& world the reward of the good 
or bad action is often very booh seen, so now we may 
have the satisfaction of seeing the eamo thing occur 
in this very weighiag-room. 

Tonng Block whispered BOmething to Brown, who 
thettj turning to the master, said, "Dyer Brand ia out* 
side." 

"What does the fellow want?" said Pepper j "I've 
nothing to say to him." 

"But I with you," said a deep voice, "and without 
any leave asked or given ^ the dyer stood in the room. 
He was a tall, powerful man; nothing but bone, 
muBcle and sinew; just such a m&n as was iitted for a 
dyer. His countenance was of a brown hue, the effect 
of the fresh air and water ia which he worked all day 
long, whilst a certain redness of the nose ehowed 
equally piaanly that the dyer was not satisfied to use 
the pure element inwardly unmixed. His hands, which 
were eicesaively large and strong, were of many colours, 
the prevailing tijits being black and violet. On enter- 
mg the room, he took off his cap, hut with evident un- 
willingness and now stood crushing it in hia hands. 

"What do you wanti" asked Mr, Pepper, *'We 
are now two people, you know. Ton^d better keep out 
of my way, for it embittera me to think of the beauti- 
ful black silk, which you Mr. Brand, set your eternal 
brand upon/' 
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He almost emlled. at Ms own little attempt at a 
joke; and Brown and young Block, lauglied outriglt 
as in duty boujid. 

The dyer, however, did not seem In any humoar 
to take a Joke, though h& too Bmiled grimly* 

*^A11 that hnsiness is settled," said he, in his deepi 
rough voice, "and there needs no more be aaid on that 
matter. The silk waB hurned; so you said before tk 
court J and you mustn't forget that I had your orde« 
to weight the silk in dying heavier than waa possible; 
for that reaaon it was spoiled^ as I told yon heforehand 
it would he," 

"And what do yon want now?" demanded tliQ 
manufacttxrei*, "the thing^s ended; the court allowed 
you the deduction for the damaged silk- You've been 
paid it; and there^s an end," 

"Not the end by a good deal," returned the dyee 
calmly^ ^''there^a a little error in the aecount, 2&.J 
lawyer and I have made that oat, and here^s the proof 
of it." 

Ha laid a paper on the counter and the manniac- 
turer eaid angrily as he opened it; "It is not possible. 
I make no mistakes." 

"To your disadvantage certainly very seldom » tut 
to the disadvantage of the poor folks that work ftir 
jott — sometimes*" 

"Do you insult me, in my own weighing-room?^' 
said Pepper, "Brown, Block, you are both wituesBes!" 

"Xes," continued the dyer, smiling, "this pape* 
shews; hut if it's more agroeahle to you, I can take it 
before the court." 

Mtp Pepper^s hand shook as he held the paper anJ 
glanced it thronglL He turned over the pa^^ea of Vii 
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ledger witL such violent liurry that the dust and tke 
\oosc pap era flew out. He tlien careftilly compared the 
items on the dyer^s paper with the ledger- en tries, and 
added the whole up, again and agtiin. Es was q^nite 
pale when he saw that the dyer was right* and he 
drew his breath hardly. The dyer who watched all 
thia with an amnsed couutetiaiic^ , had in the mean- 
time drawn a chair to the tahle and sat down qnietly. 

^^Which of jon/^ demanded the head of the firm, 
with a voice almost inBrticnlate with ra^e, "made out 
this account? Ifot you, Mr* Brown^ I hope?" 

|B ^^No, idr," returned he, "I was at that time iE, as 
yon may remember, and away fur a few days — and 
1 fancy that Mr, Block — 

^ **You again Block!" 

^ *'YeB| sir, I made out tlie account," replied he 
coolly, and laid it before you for your signatnre. But 
there standB on the hill as usual, **all errors ex(M5pted." 

^^Mr. Blockj" replied the principal with dignity 
and closing the ladger with great violence; "I dismias 
yon from my Bervice, sir, leave the plane at oncel I 
flhall have some talk with your father." 

The young man, looked at his master calmly fat a 
luomeut^ It did not s08m as if this digmi»»al trqubled 
him in the leasL Th6 dyer, liowever, said to him: 
1^ "I am aorry, Mr. Block, to have caused you any 
■rouble. Bat you'll find plenty of hotter places-^^ 
■ The apprentice seemed perfectly satisfied ; took his 
cap from the wall, knocked the dust out of it, and 
said, tnniifig towards bis late master with a bow, 
1^ "Good morning, Mr. Pepper, my father told rae 
IPrhen I came here, that I ahould have a well-inten- 
tioned, kind master, who would teach me what vai 
SthUfd (fie Counitr. \% 
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right ttiid BO I myeelf believed hut — errors excepted* 
Good day, sir." 

"Anil my accotmt/^ flaid. the dyer, "you can settlfl 
that I Buppose, I want from you sis tJialers," 

Mr. Pepper did not muke any aniJwer. He wifilieil 
L(i jippear calm; and unlocking his caj^li-lioi, cotmteil 
out and laid down sia. tlaalera on the counter. 

The dyer smiled. "It is the custom here, Mr. 
Pepper," said he, ''to lay out two thirds of one's money 
iu goods, I I'eceiyed six thalers; four of them there- 
forej according" tu the rule of the houae, I shall lay out 
with Misa Pepper, that I may have an opportunity of 
wiBhing her g'ood-bye." 

Tliat was too much for Mr. Pepper; lie ruaheil to 
the tube to warn his &mtm against admitting- the man 
into the shop. But he waa already there and thinkiiig 
it beat not to compromi^se his dignity by Bending lor 
the police and getting into ajiother quarrel with a man 
of the dyer's cliaracter; he took up his black velvtt 
cap, put it on and walked out of the weighmg-rouui 
without casting another glance at him. 

Miss Pepper who had heard every word whicli 
pa.ased between her brother and the dyer was ju,'-t 
about heraelf to escape when he wae in the shop, and 
walking up to the uouuter said with a Bmile: 

"Ib it then the custom here, Miss Pepper» that 
when St man has worked hard for hia money tliat hfl 
ebonld have difuculty in getting goods?" 

What could slie do? It was very unpleasant ta 
hor hut she was obliged to submit. 

The dyer oi-dered the araallest quantities of an end- 
leHB uumbcr of things ^ thua making the business IrhI 
for a whole half hour. Besides which^ he scrutimaei 
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tha goods, weigked them himBolf to be sure he wa^ not 
cheated, and found out now and then a half otmco 
was short weight Finally he ended hy a gla3& or two of 
brandy, TBjecting, howovor, the "esgenee of fliea^^ ag he 
called it after whicL, considerably elevated, he stalked 
i,way"» very proud of his victory. 

It was ppobahly owin^ to this spiritiiona elevation 
tUat passing throttg^h the wei^hing'-roora again he de- 
sired Mr. Brown, to hear in iniiid that dyers and 
weavers were men, as well as head clerkB and tLoii: 
employorB. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Shoe acauea aa the above did not however occur m 
our weighing'-room, for Mrs. Stieglita would not adopt a 
system which was equally injurious to the empluyer and 
the employed. Yet even here all was not exactly as it 
fihould have been. By degrees I became cognizant of 
many things which at first surpriaed me and afterwards 
fiontirmed my aiispiciona of Mr. Specht. 

The manufacturing business was entirely under hia 
charge^ he dismissed and took on handa as he pleased, 
and beyond him there was no appeaL Many of the 
people moreover, were of hia rcligioua opinions, looked 
demure, sang hymns and quoted scripture, a!l of wliicli, 
since the remarkable evening when X had been ad- 
mitted into their communion, had assumed to my mind 
the character of duplicity and hypocrisy. I also ob- 
served that Mr. Speeht, hesidea religious fellowship 
with these men, had power over them in another way, 

18* 
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th& propriiHy uf wLich I had begun to question. As I 
have ftlruady said, there, ns in the general concern hfl 
cajriGd on a private buainess of Ma own, that 13 to say, 
he lent money to the weavers, for which they pni^ 
enormous interest and by wbich means they wew 
entirely in his power. This was a peculiar bushiess, 
not cairied on in his own name any more than in that 
of the firm, hnt in the name of an intimate acquaintance! 
whom I frequently Raw in the weigHrtg-room, The 
money bo advanced was repaid weekly or monthly, aa 
the case might be, together with the interest, or rathar 
it was deducted from the wages paid at such times. 

As I have said beforej the occurances of the Friday- 
ovening-meeting had made a great change^ both aa 
regarded my own feelings and views and my opinion 
of him- 1 said nothing, however, neither did he. 

I had gone back into ray old and far more healtlij" 
condition of mind The sound, good sense of my 
friend Doctor Burhug, like a strong wholesome wind 
had blown away all the cobweb fancies and delusions 
which the teachings of Speeht had brought in. I ftlt 
now like some one who is awake after a hideoiia 
dream, I was infinitely happier; life seemed larger 
and brighter, and I was again ready for the enjoy- 
raent of youth. The only thing that wag in any 
degree painful to me at this tame, and yet it was alw 
sweet, was the thought of my cousin Emma. In mj 
wild fanatical dreams tbe nocturnal shadows and con- 
fused imagery which had Burrounded hor idea, weifl 
like the dreary autumnal mists which veil the ascend- 
iag sun. Now, however^ the sun liad risen above 

im and the image of this sweet girl stood bright &ai 

ro In my inmost heart. 
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As may already have been perceived, my friend 
Doctor Burbns possessed an immense power over me. 
I was not naturally given to opening my heart, and 
telling my thoughts &eely to every one, neverthe- 
less I did not conceal many things from him; hence 
he soon became aware of my feelings towards the 
professor^s young daughter. He, however, to my 
chagrin treated it coolly, as a fancy which might, per^ 
haps, in time mature into love. 

^^For the present most estimable apprentice," said 
he in his peculiar manner, "I advise yon, to let all 
such ideas alone and bend your powers solely towards 
the ascending of that lofty, steep mountain which lies 
before you, and which you must climb before you 
have reached a spot on which in the shadow of an 
achieved industry, you can build your home." 

The doctor spoke wisely. He had already climbed 
that mountain and built his home, and a most beauti- 
fnl and tasteful home it was, both outside and in. 
He had taken a small house in one of the best streets 
in the town where he was living with his beloved 
Sybil, now the much admired Mrs. Burbus. 

I have said nothing of welcoming hither my cousin 
from the mill; but any one can easily imagine how 
joyful our meeting had been; how we talked of the 
old times and the happy life at the mill and what 
greetings were sent to me from her father and mother, 
from Elsbeth, Francis and Casper; nay, how the very 
place itself and all that belonged to it came again 
before me in their precious memories, the rushing 
mill-stream, the little room where I kept the books, 
with its ever-trembling floor, and the large bed in the 
pleasant little chamber in which I Bl&^t I es^-^ tsr 
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inembered tlie clieerful Amia Maria, the famer't 
daughter, wlien we went to the wakea. She too wai 
TOanieJ. ajul tiio cuckoo liad j>™plie3ied truly botK for 
Lop and SybiL 

I Bjjont my vacant Bveniug'B between tbe house of 
the doctor and mj coitsln tlie profesaorj and in botii 
I found Euima^ for she bad now become the dear 
friend of the doiitgr*a wife, One sorrowful circnmatance, 
however, could not be conce*iled from any of us, tlie 
healtli of the pi-ofessor wa3 bB];^nnin^ to faiL Doctor 
Burbua, ■\vboiii big family anxiously consulted, cniild 
not prevail upon him to take tlie neces.^iary exercise. 
He still adhered to hia absurd [ilan of agitating- finger 
and tae to keep the blood in lieiiUhy circulation. But 
it would not do. Doctor Eurbus did hh utmost to re- 
establish bifl healtbj even under this great diBadvantage^ 
but in vain. The time was come, according to the 
expression of the profcssorj when death, a black 
line, closed the irregular triangle which figures the 
life of every human being, and gives it over 
eternity. 

The piofesBor died serenely^ as be had livedo B 
the happy calm of fhoae days could not be continue 
after his death to those he bad left behind him, in t' 
2)lea3ant house on the hilh 

When I accompanied the doctor home after t 
funeral and we, as was uatm'al s«t talking of t 
melancholy event, ati event which I felt very deeply, 
tlte doctor ahook his head and said, 

*'Poor Emma, I am tnily sony to believe that ^ 
gpreat change is before her ami her motlier! Her father's 
circumstances were by no meana what we auppoae4j 
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ftnd if all be true that I lieur, I question if tLnre will 
lie a P^T^ny l^ft for them when aU ia settled!" 

Theae terrible Trords recalled to me the remark of 
ifrs. Stieglita^ soon after I went to the «hop, that she 
should be florry if the profes&or were obliged to part 
"With hifl beantiftil hnuse and gardeu in his old age. 

If he himself, however, had not this great sorrnw 
tlnring his Ufe-time, no less painful waa it to his wife 
and datighter after his death. The doctor^a fears were 
not without foundation. No sooner was the old man 
dead than the truth vra.H known to all. He had hor^ 
Towftft money largely and left do property beyond the 
house and garden. ThesCj therefore, were immediately 
sold; almost nothing remained to the widow wlio had 
no other prospect but to accept an invitation from a 
flifrter who resided in a diatant part of the country. 
As for Emma^ Doctor and Mrs. Burbua would hear of 
nothing but that she should remain with them, and 
after a lon^ coiisultatiou it was decided that no it 
should be, at leai^t for a time- 

''Bnt," said the poor, widowed motlier, "it must 
"not be otherwise than a temporary vinit, Emmn feela 
it her duty eqnally with myself to look out for some 
Bituation in which ahe can honourably provide for her- 

Such were the altered circumstances of my relatives 
and it cannot but be supposed that I suffered with 
them. My hori7.on seemed again to be glooming. 
There wafl a something very depre^iaing ton, at thin 
time in onr house, Mrs. StifiglitK since the death of 
her husband appeared to me greatly changed; she waft 
lepa active and aeeming to withdraw herself fron* the 
bnainesH placed all the more confidence in Mr, Specht, 
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who on ills Bide I could perceivB was qtiletly ateaUog 
into the entire laaDag^utGut of every tlujig, 

I was astonished that her hugband'e death, pmiiM 
though the circumstances vere, shonld have taken w> 
stroijg a hold on this clear-headed and independent 
wdman, bnt spite of the trials and disappomtmenta of 
her married life ahe waa deeply attached to him. 
They had been betrothed in their early youth and 
she loved him with all the ardour, not only of youth 
but of her strong character, and when, soon after their 
marriage Lis excitable temperament shewed itself in 
occasional outbreaks of insanity, she carefally and 
wisely watched over him and gained that ascendency 
which whilst it kept him nnder control shielded him in 
great measure frum the opprobrium of the worlds She 
was a brave-hearted woman, a most faitlifid and loving 
wife. Under a somewhat hard and stem exterior Uy 
«i tender, womanly nature. I perceived this early in 
mj apprenticeship and it had a silent and beneficial 
i(]fliieTit!e upon me. If I afterwards broke away from 
under it, it was not that I esteemed her le*a or had 
lefis value for her regard , but that another spirit had 
taken pnsBessiun fif me nnder which I had to pay a 
severe peualfy as will be seen. But to return to Hrs. 
Stieglitz. 

Her marriage waa not a happy one; she had no 
children J though naturally of a maternal charact€J, 
lieucG thia wns a great disappointment to her. She often 
had wished to adopt a child, but never had done st. 
Her incessant care and anxiety for her husband and 
the management of her large busineBHi occupied tha 
best years of her life. Now, however, it was inpreaa-] 
Dgly apparent that having ceased to feel the old m- 
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terest in ber tiusiness, she was gradually withdi* awing 
frotn it and bo doing placinj^ more ?ind more confideucQ 
in her bookkeeper and giving more power into Ids hands. 
The effect of this was, 1 believe wholly unconsciously 
to herself, to separate me from my worthy emptnjer. 

Poor Mamsell Therese, too, seemed to me very 
much changed. There had never been much friend- 
ship between us two, yet on the other hand I had no- 
thing to complain of in her, neither had she in nje^ 
we each did our respective dutieo, neither interfering 
with the other aad that was alL I noticed^ however, 
about this time that she often looked very unhappy; 
she had long since ceased to torment or to annoy the 
bookkeeper, and he, as far as I knew, had Dia.de no 
endeavour to convert her or to induce hor to attend the 
evening-meetings. But she wae unhappy as I could 
see; somethnea even I observed that she had been 
weeping. I waH sorry for her, withont saying any- 
thing to her, and am glad now to remember that I 
shewed her many little attentions and helped her in 
various small ways which were not required from me. 

One morning I was surprised to hear that she was 
gone- She had not taken leave of uie^ at which I was 
annoyed, because I had of late been aa I have said, 
intentionally kind to her. 

A few day a afterwards when I wag in the town 
I met her accidentally, coming from Dr. Burbua^s and 
again she had been weeping. 

Almost before we stopped she held out her hand, 
saying ; 

"I'm glad to bid you good-bye. DonH quite forget 
mc, I'm very unhappy — and she sobbed bitterly." 
k Without waiting for a reply, she again took my 
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hand, pressed it and hnrried away. I have nera 
seen her from that day. 

Astonished at thns meeting her, by her agitated 
manner and vexed not to have heard why she had 
thus left ns, I hastened to the doctor and entering hlfl 
consulting room, fonnd him sealing up an envelope 
which he then pnt into a private drawer. 

On my inqniring about onr late shopwoman, he 
said: 

"I can tell yon nothing, my good fellow, notluiig 
more than you know, that that yonng woman has left 
Mrs. Stieglitz*s service. Why she has done bo, will be 
revealed, not when the dead ace raised, but when the 
wicked are called to judgment, which in my opinion 
will be before very long." 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

I A8KHD leave of absence on the day of my cousin's 
sale and went there for a short time. It was very 
painfiil to me. Crowds of common people filled the 
garden and the house. The most valuable and beanti- 
fnl articles of furniture were taken down, handled and 
talked and joked about with coarse witticisms and de- 
preciated by those who wished to buy them cheap. 
It mattered not to poor Joco that he shouted "JPVfoit" 
or screamed out ^^Mort de ma ?h>/" he was the veiy 
first article put up for sale. 

But why need I speak about it! It was a sale by 
auction. Everybody understands that melancholy bnsi- 
nesa and that is enough. 
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Emma natarflllj knew notlnog' of wliat was going 
forward. They kept the knowledge of it from her 
tLat it might not add to her aorrow. Foi- tlie rest, she 
T^as as comfortaVjlo and as bappj as it was possihte 
for her to bo with the doctor and his wife. Nothing", 
however, conld persuade her to ahatidon the idea of 
taking a aituation which wnnld enable her to maiatam 
herself and do something- for ber mother, aad «he 
earnestly besought her frienda to aid her in carrying' 
out her wishes. 

The doctor would not listen to this idea. Both> he 
and Sybil were greatly attached to her and desired 
nothing more than that she sliould remain with them 
altogether. 

"Stay here with my wife/' the doctor aaid; *'you 
are comfortable here; we don't want to part with yo"u; 
why should we? One things however, I will promiae 
if anything uncommonly attractive offers we'll talk 
further about it, till then I beseech of you not to think 
Any more about it." 

But Emma continued to think aboTtt it Although 
she tliorouglily loved the doctor's wife, although uuder 
other ciTcumstancea she probably would not have fdj- 
jected to pay tliem a. visit of a twelvemonth, yet 
now she regarded every da.y in which she delayed to 
seek for a situation as neglect of duty not only to 
lierself hut to her mother for whom it was her warmest 
and dearest wish to provide a comfortable home. 

One day she took me aside and opened her plans 
to ghewing me how necessary it was immediately 
to carry thom out, begging' me to do my ntmoafc in 
assisting her. The doctor had, however, prepared me 
for this and I followed hm instruction by assuring ber 



Ait it WM tlie tao^ difBcnit tblng ia tlie world, 
find A ntnation for her or jluj other jomig tady. &k 
wa« uot like a cotmnon person; she was 90 accomplisbel 
and unfit to rough it in the world. "Why will you 
not," said If *^remam where you are. Sybil is so fond 
of you.'* 

"Why?" retmmed ehe wiinoly, "why? Because I 
don*t wish to b« a burden to others and above all not 
to my deareat^ best friendB. Why did not you stay nt 
Ibe mill?'' said she gravely; *'they were very fond of 
you there and would, I dare say, have kept you far 
two years." 

X could eay nothing ag-ainat this; and yet I waa 
nnwiliing to do for her what she wished; in the firat 
phice the doctor had strictly forbidden if, in the BecondT 
1 was eeliieh enon^li to deeire that my sweet, young 
eou^in whuuld not leave the town, and above all that 
ihe should remain at the doctor*s where I could coii- 
etantly aee her. 

No more was said, on the subject. Time went od. 
F^rnma seemed to have adopted our view a and waa 
a]}]^arontly perfectly satisfied to leave tliin;2^a as they 
were, when the doctor was one day surprised, after his 
virLiutl diHiniaaal from the honae of Mfs. Stkg^litz, to 
be Bumnjonod there and tlmt by a letter in Specbt's 
handwriting. This was all the more astonishing , afl 
A follow prriduato uf hla, newly eat^ihliahed in the town, 
a clever yt»iing raau but one of Specht'a brother-believers, 
and one with whom Burbns had no iiitereottrse ^ had 
for Home time attended the family as their medicjii 
pnan- 

He found the head of the firm in her room seatei 
at her desk, with her spectacles on, engaged in reading 
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a number of letters wliicli the morning's post had 
brought in. She extended her hand in the most 
friendly manncF to the doctor who took a seat and 
wsLS as perfectly at his ease as if he had been there 
only yesterday. But he was, as he told me afterwardB, 
greatly shocked to see how. much she was aged in this 
short time, how much less of ener^ there seeraed tu 
be in her manner. She took off her spectacles, leaned 
back in her cbair and seemed not at all disinclined tt» 
listen, nay even to enjoy the cheerful conversation and 
jokes of the doctor. He was always inclined to be 
merry where there waa no occasion to be sad, and she 
too laughed with him. Kohody, indeed, could be 
offended with the doctor; he had such a singularly 
good-tempered way even of saying the most caustic 
things. 

'*Have done with your jokes/^ said the lady at 
length, smiling pleasantly. 

The doctor was silentj smiled in hia turn and waited 
for her to speak. 

"I have sent for you, my dear sir," she said, "not 
for a medical eonaultation , for thank God, my health 
ia good, but to speak with you on a subject, in wliich 
we both, I believe, are interested. In the iirat place 
I will trouble yon to read this letter." 

The doctor opened the letter which she handed to 
liim, and literally rubbed his eyes to be sure that ho 
saw properly when he had read the commencement 
and looked to the signatm-e. 

"Well, that's too bad!" said he. "But you are 
not incliued to this proposal, Madame Stieglitz?" he 
aaked. 

*'Why not?'' returned ahe, "I knew the faml^ 
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well; tliey have been unfortunate i but tbey iire moat 
BBtimable people; slie is a Gweot youn^ girl, well 
educa.ted and accomplished , so my bookkeeper assures 
me, atid he has 'v^!^ited at her fathers." 

**Ay, indeed!" said the doctor ang;rily, "that 
Mr. Specht— he checked himself, for he was aboat 
to cnrse him — then swallowing as it were the terribb 
words, he said, "it won't do, Mrs. Stieglitzj it wont^ 
do at all!" ] 

*^Aiid why not? Is she a g;irl whom you can 
recommend? I sent to yoUj my dear air, that I migM 
speak to you about her* She baa been staying; ffitb 
you, I think, smce her father's death." 

''Whom one can recomTnend?" said the d&ctor, 
"ohj as for that, any family would be fortunate wlio 
had under their roof such a noble ^ good creature u 
she is!" 

"Then I should not be disinclined," said Mrs. Btxeg- 
Utz, "to receive her and that upon the moBt advanta^oiu 
terms," 

"But I should be very much disinclined to let ka 
leave my house," said the doctor, 

"She foresaw that," returned the elderly lad/i 
mildly; "and she has wi'itten a private letter to roe, 
the tirat was addressed to the firm — and it is precisely 
thi3 second letter in which she speaks of the kind aad 
hospitable manner in which you have received her sni 
of her wiah to do something for her own livelihood, 
which haa especially won upon my heart. Your testimony 
quite satisfies me, my dear sir, and I will give tUfl 
situatloa to Mamsell Kmma with pleasure.'* 



^^Aa ahopwoman?" afiked the doctor, with a smile 
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frbich was peculiar to him, whea te was keeping dowa 
hiB anger. 

^'NO) not quite so; tkat Bitiiatioti Is filready supplied,^^ 
returned she. "You see, sir/^ she said, **1 am getting 
older every day and I am not as atrong aa I was; I 
am not, indeed, what I wf*8 a year ago; my eyes are 
bepnning to fail. I am occupying myself leas and 
leaa with basiue&s. I somedmes eit for hours alone, 
given up to my own thoughts. This is not good for 
any one; I should, therefore^ like to have aorao agree- 
able young- person about me, to talk with me and with 
whom I could be on afi'ectionate terms; some amlablo 
girl who would understand an old woman and leam 
in time to like her," 

The doctor on this remark fixed Ins eyea eatnestly 
on the lady and said with prolonged emphasis, 

"It ia not to be denied that you oflfer advantage* 
to thiA unprovided-for girl at which the friends of 
moat such would snattih eagerly; hut you must bear in 
mind that Emma, althou^j^h carefully educated and 
highly aceompliahed and with a heart as pure aa gold 
— we medical men underataad these things ^ — yet atill 
I would make you fully aware that Emma is not, I 
may call, a religionist; she i^ of a grateful j pious dis- 
position; but i^lie hag at the aame time a clear, acute 
intellect. She is, in short, what Mr. Specht would 
term one of the unconverted." 

Mrs. Stieglita did not immediately reply. She sat^ 
with her eyea cast down in evident cogitation. 

''I understand you perfectly," at length she replied, 
"and the censure which your words imply. But I 
liope to Heaven tliat you do an injustice to me and my 
ft-iends. I, at least, am no hypocrite. If I havo erred 
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in jad^eDt, God will forgive me. The views and 
the practiceB whicli I have adopted. Lave no secondary 
thought, bat only for the pe^cie of mj own conscience 
and the honaar and glory of the Supremo Being." 

Having so said, she rose with a grave majestj. 
Her conutenance was calm and benignaDt, yet teafs 
wer^ in her eyes. It was impossible to mistake tbft 
pure and deeply religious character of her mind. Shi 
offered her hand wtthoiit farther remark to the doctor 
and he took it with the profonndest respect, and bow- 
ing silently, withdrew. 

I saw him come downstaira and was strnck by the 
grave and angry expression of hia connt-enance, still 
more when he seized my arm and dragged me with 
him into the ditiing-room. 

Here he eyed me from head to foot and then said: 

"You're a nice fellow, that you are! Do you call 
that keeping faith with a friend? Did I not beg of 
yoUj nay^ expressly command, I a jnnji nlder than 
yourself, and one who always meant well by ynu- 
Didn't I tell you, not to help Emma in her mad 
schemes of getting a situation? And now yon would 
Binuggle her into this house as shopwoman, Yun 
rascal i If yon were ill I'd give you a dose of PruBsic 
acid, and so rid the world of snch a crawling insGctl" 

I stood speechless, and when I could open my 
mouth assured hira in the most solemn manner tliat I 
knew nothing at all of the whale business, giving him 
my word of honour that I had done all in my power 
to diasuade Emnia from her project, when she 
spoken of it to me. But that was long fllnce. 

The doctor believed me', indeed, he had no reaWtt 
to do otherwise, for I had never deceived Mm, 
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"Then that fooliah girl has seen and answered the 
advertisemejit in the paper. There ib no guiding those 
determined^ independent people!" 

He tnrned abruptly to the door and without an- 
other word left the house still very angiy. 

It waa ft3 the doctor saidj Kmnia was of a de- 
termined and independent character, who when she 
had once taken a resolntion, as she conceived in 
accordancie with her duty^ eonld not he indnced, ex- 
cepting on the most sufficient grounds to give it np. 
And, indeed, when it now came to the argument neither 
Sybil nor I conld see any reason why she shonld not 
take a 8ituation in so respectable a. house as that of 
Messrs, Stieglitz & Comp., at the head of which was a 
woman of the moftt estimahle character. Of conrsej 
no one could think ranch less favourably of Specht 
than I did, but I had now comparatively little to do 
with him. He had ceased to interest himself about 
my soul and I understood my department of the busi- 
uesa flo thoroughly and it was in great measure difltinct 
from hisj so that ho ceased to annoy me. Maniscll 
Therese^B successor too, a staid woman of middle age, 
who had been for years in a huainess like ours, had 
fallen into her place and taken np her duties lake an 
L exact piece of machinery, so that the fact of my cousin 
B limma taking a situation here seemed to me to have 
^ft nothing ohjectionahle in it. 

H Such was the result of 'my cogitationa when an 
^ evening or two afterwards the doctor and I hein^ alone 
he began to apeak of the subject and so doing seemed 
to regard the character of 8pecht Btill more mifavour- 
^ ably than even I did^ in short, he said that he waa 

Bikind the OovntoF, 19 
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acqnaiuted with facta which had yet not come to ray 
knowledge. 

"I never was so perplexed before/' said he, "I 
don't know whether to give Emma a hint of these 
things or not. It is a most difficult tliinj^ to know 
what to do. As to Hrs, Stieglitz herself, there is not 
a word to be said against her; but if I were to go 
and blow up the character of this precious bookkeepor, 
she^d never believe ine. She thinks him a saint. I 
know these sort of people; they hold together like a 
cbain, good and had together. No, things must take 
their coarse, only we must keep our eyes open. 

'^Thi^ro^a iOmetliinig rotten in tlli« state of DeunLmrk " 

added he- **But as for you, take care and keep tiie 
direct and honest course. Give np all thoughtB of 
love-makini^ and such nonsense with Emma. If you 
want my advise at any time come to me, and above 
all, if yon see anything auspiciouB let me know." 

Everything was soon settled and Emma came to 
live nnder our roof. It seemed to be a matter of pe^ 
feet indifference to the bookkeeper. He was civil, nay 
even polite to her, but not more so thau wa3 natural, 
considering that in her father's life-time he had visited 
at the house. There was nothing in hia behavioor 
which I, anspicious, and on the constant watch, aa I 
was, could object to. He seemed weU-s^stisfied with 
the arrangement and that was all. As for me, it wr8 
an inexpressible pleasure, which I confessed silently to 
myself aLmoat every hour of the day, that Emma wM 
living in the same house with me, that I met her M 
our meals and was continually able to render her some 
little service or other* 
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Wg had now also a new apprentice; I say "be- 
cause I haii actually been cousultGd on tbb great 
occasion. The new apprentice, my succesHOr was no 
other than that ynung Block whom we have aeen l>e- 
fore in Mr. Pepper's weighing-roam. He was goncrnlly 
employed in the eljop and m Mr. Specht had of lalo 
almost exclnsively devoted himaelf to the rBtail depart- 
ment and the new shop-woman wae bo efficient^ there was 
nothing for a fourth to do, Bmma, therefore, spent 
her time in the room occupied hy the head of the firm 
herself. Here she was employed in needlework or 
knitting or in reading aloiid. Quiet and unohtrusive 
as she was, she very soon acquired a strong influence 
over the entire houBehold. Everybody seemed to hc- 
have themselves with greater propriety and decorma 
and not in any way to give occasion far Mrs. Stieglitz 
to reprove them, at leasts not when Emma was presenjt. 
Her influence on the new apprentice, whose training 
had been conaiderably neglectedj was very remarkahle, 
A word or even a glance of disapproval from her 
would make him careful for a week after, 

Onr intercourse, I mean that eapeciatly between her 
and toyaelf was kind and cnrdiril^ yet I could not but 
observe by many little circumstances that I was now 
treated lees a.s a cousin than a business-colleague. She 
had formerly appeared to like my society; we stood in 
a relationship which set us at perfect ease with each 
other, I loved ber, and 1 believed that ahe loved me, 
and though we had never confessed as much, still this 
blceaed conscionanefls had introduced a tender harmony 
into our lives, which was never disturbed either by 
avowal or emotion: now things werealtogetlieir different, 
A barrier had riBen up between us, and ji& it seemed 




to lac^ whaSlj ^ hat ewa plaauzi^. Formerly at me«t- 
u»g and puting -v^ tmA otlier a kis^ and not 
imfreqventlj I used to uke her liand as we talked or 
sal tog:etlier. 

Kow site permitted bo sueh freedoms, saying that 
they would not do — thai iLej were out of place uni 
wholly imsecmly. 

I was greatly annoyed more esp^ially as I had a 
perverse pleasure in shewiiig the fiiendly, familiar 
termft we were apon, before the bookkeeper. 

At len^h, Emma conld hear it no longer and oa 
one occaision when we were alose, calmly and almost 
sternly reproached in© for my conduct. Although I 
lelt that she was right that it was good sense, as well 
as maidenly modesty which made her speak and act 
thnSf and that as she said, itrs, Stie^litz herself would 
most likely be displeased by aay lo'fe-making going 
on Id her house, yet ray pride and my nnhroken temper 
would not be guided ^ and whilst I loved her with all 
fhe ardour of a first love I now determined to pimisli 
her by perfect indifference. 

At once, therefore, asBuming a cold and offended 
manner I returned to the counting^-house and want 
through the day*a duties with a solemn earnestness re- 
Holving not to bestow a thought on so worthless a eub- 
ji>[:t; uevertheleBB I thought of nothing else and aa tlie 
day wore on and ray anger a little abated, I began to 
([uestion whether it might not be as well to submit my 
iodgment to appeal. I went, therefore, in the evening 

'octor Burbus'a for having entire faith in him I de- 
Ined to tell him the exact state of the case. 

ioun<i hiui junt returned from a round of vimto 
quite wilUng to hear my story. I was candouf 
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itself and reallj could not help admiring my own 
openheartedness. I told him of my attachment to my 
cousin and that I had been perfectly satisfied with the 
tenns on which we stood to each other, till she had 
come to live under our roof. 

Here the doctor interrupted me by the question, 
"how old are you, my most esteemed shop-man?" 

''I was twenty last birthday," I replied and drew 
myself up to my full height for I was now a tall yotmg 
man. 

"Well, what more?" 

This question so simple in itself, threw me off my 
equilibrium and, however, clear the first part of my 
story might be, and calculated as I thought, to make a 
good impression, all the more confused and illogical 
was the second part, nor could I avoid seeing that an 
evfdent merriment was dancing in the doctor^s eyes, 
nevertheless when I had done he was again quite 
serious and said, after a pause: 

"I thank you for your candour, which is praise- 
worthy towards an old friend. But your whole story 
is an idle exaggeration from beginning to end. That 
girl has now and then let you take her hand, she has 
now and then given you, her cousin, a kiss. And 
what of all that? That she never meant anything 
serious, is as clear as daylight, and yet you come here 
fancying that she is in love with yon, and on that 
foolish idea are going to compromise the poor girl in 
the very house, where she has to gain her bread. You 
most excuse me, but when I see Emma I shall tell her 
that she has done perfectly right My dear old fellow, 
I don't want to hurt your feelings, but all medicine is 
bitter; and you^ll someday thank me, If now, I'^t^kax^ 
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Fuvci r^jhr. -soii vniii£^ I fcarv ^iscxr tkn te beliere 
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I ami tie ^xsor s vok^ wcr and orer in my 
kuiikL I ooj^ to ^ out iBtD viDild and see some- 
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tlM r«ad«r wfll fee in tbe eonne of another ebqiter. 

CHAPTER XXXVI. 
Bobble-de-boy-hood. 

WoJBX one sees dear children, those pretty, Httld 
reotnreff, miniature-editions of &ther and mother, 
wUrwed in f»mall with their virtaes and th^ fidlings, 
■wi* toitantly sees hy their sports and oocnpatio&s tiie 
10 between the boy .and the gixL Thoogb 
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tlieir dreaaea may be of tlie same iengtli^ tliongli tfceir 
isLiT li^r may be e;!tactl7 curled and parted alike, tke 
stronger sex makes itself seen from the very earliest 
years- TBe boj destroys and scatters abroad, the girl 
collects together and builds up anew. He is donuna^ut 
"wttk tlie hammer, breaks witidow-panes and knocks 
Aofvm flower-pots; snatches Tip a knife that he may cut 
the table 5 she, an the contrary, cleana the window 
with her little apron; plants the ball-bouquet of her 
mamma in a flower-pot and if she ever gets a knife or 
pair of sciasora into her hand, it i:^ only with the in- 
tention of cutting a dreas for her doll out of mammals 
best apron. So it goes on and the older the girl grows 
the gentler and more thoughtful she becomes, whilst 
the boy becomes only the more jnischievoiis and de* 
fiart. He can crow like the cock, and bellow like 
the on and ueigh like the horse-j he wears hin trousers 
out at the knees aud runa splinters into his hands; he 
knows how the wolf lolls out his tong^ue, how papa 
emBhea on his hat^ how he breaka hjs pipe and knocks 
off the end of hia cigar. 

These mischievous pranks and amusing monkey- 
ways of early laddiah life, combined with that embar- 
raaaed ungainliness, which people smile at with immense 
amiability, very seldom make the parentfi angry. They 
console tliGmselves by tlie thought that this is a dispen- 
|& aation that passes oyer, and hy and by the youngster 
" will be senaible and woll-hehaved. But the youngster 
will not become so iu a hurry^ of that they may he 

mm In a while he goes with his sister to the binder- 
gaHenj or infaiit-achooL They both go in tlie morning 
in clean dresaes aud white pinaforea^ and tK^a l^^U.^ 
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maiden comes home again very nearly as deaa and 
neat as she went; the boy, on the conti^ry, is dirfy up 
to his eyes and his cloUies are torn; his school-fellow 
Fred threw his cap into a puddle, so he smashed Fredas 
slate — for the yonng rascal knows how to take revenge. 

At length, the time comes when all the firiends of 
the family, male and female, can stand ike ill-mannera 
of the young gentleman no longer. Even the old 
aunt who has brought him up and who, as a matter 
of course has spoiled him, begins to lose all patience 
with him, she who, in reality has to thank herself for 
a great deal of this mischief; she it was who allowed 
him now and then, when nobody saw him, to have a 
chase after the cat with' the fly-flap, or to creep into 
the dog-kennel. Then when his father was displeased 
by these achievements and forbade them for the future, 
who was it but the old aunt herself, that washed him 
and made all right and kissed him and declared that 
it was a- pleasure to hear him barking in the dog- 
kennel, for even Carlo could not do it so naturalty as 
he did. 

He is now five years old and the aunt makes it a 
pleasure to herself to sing, the spoiled little urchin to 
sleep every night, and then hides something nice from 
supper, under her apron, that he may have it to eat 
when she goes to bed; he half asleep all the while, 
yet ravenously hungry. And if you were to talk to 
the aunt about this as an irrational and unwholesoms 
custom, what would the good woman reply: 

"Ah, such a little child, and such a long night!" 

True, and the aunt, poor, old soul has to pay for 
it both now and for long years to come! 

The girl, in the meantime, has developed accord" 
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ing to her kind. She dresses her doll; cooks for it 
and feedB it People ore delighted with her quiet de- 
meanonr, and just as much on the other hand, are 
they delighted with the ungovernable spirits of the 
boy, for say they he means no harm; it's his nature 
and he is a good little fellow at the bottom. Like his 
compeers, &om whom he has learned most of his 
pranks, he is tall of his age and pale; his aunt has 
had his long, fair hair cut off and this she keeps care- 
fully folded in paper and shews to him on Sunda3rs 
and holidays when she says to him with a sigh: 

'*Do you see, this is the^hair of good, dear little 
Willie, who is now gone and we have in his stead a 
great big feUow who does aU kinds of naughty things 
and makes his poor old aunt very sorry!" 

And now the heart of the good, old aunt has turned 
towards the pretty little, six-years old girl," who does 
all in her small power to be of use to her. She shells 
the peas for her in the kitchen; she can snuff the 
candle; she knows where to look for the hymn-book 
and the spectacles, and never forgets to wipe the glass 
with her little apron before she hands it to her aunt. 

The son and heir, on the contrary, does all he can 
to wring her old heart; he ties the dog and cat tail 
and tail together; he thunders about the house on his 
drum like an insane creature; he is always breaking 
glass and one day committed the greatest of all offences, 
broke his aunt^s spectacles and took out the glasses 
which he stack one at each end of a hollow cane, to make 
a telescope with. Besides all this, he is a great musical 
genius and when he sings, in his loud-crowing voice 
he keeps time with the tongs or the fireshovel, till the 
noise goes through you. 
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l^eitlier does hii^ appearance improve aU tliis Ume^ 
lie gitiwa out of proportion; lie is lazy^ voracious of 
food, ^teepj^ aad boiaterous at the same time. His 
father shrugs his shoulders and sajs: 

"It 13 always so with groiring Ijoys; h© is comiuE 
into his hobble-de- hoy- hood." 

Ag one cUarncter developes itseH earlier and an- 
other later^ m is the attainment to tliia period of boy- 
life; thifi outbreak of th& moral disease, equally on- 
certaiii. It usually takes place between the agea of 
ten and sixteen; sometimes it shews itself quietly ani 
comes stealing on silently and insidiomly, again it is 
wild and noisy, a period of tiinmlt and impulse; tlitii 
it is that the hopeful young gymnaaiast prepares him- 
self secretly by small begjnnings for the grand drink- 
ing-bonts of the High School or University. In the^e 
especial yeara of hobble-de-hoy-hood j this growing 
male-individual is the most intolerably irascible bein^ 
in the whole creation. He ia excessively laay too, 
■which in this condition of sonl may be easity UIide^ 
iitood, nevertheless hie propensity for all kind of foolinli 
pranks ib indescribable, from which cause, the instructor 
of youth is the most tried and tormented being on tie 
fH.ce of the earth, hencie it is a lamentable fact that he 
has such miserable payment for all IUb labour and liU 
endlflea ve^tations. 

NeverthGlesB the early time of hobble-de-hoy-hoixl 
is very enjoyable and affords many most deliglitiui 
memories to tliose who were the actors therein, Ho'' 
deliciona, for instance, were tliose stolen apples; na/i 
even that horrible squeaniiHhuesa which the first cigHf 
produced, comes in n^membrance to be snrrounded by 
delightful splendour; how little we regarded the bumf 
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fingera when we plundered the father's powder-flask to 
make spitting devils, one ever greater than the other, till 
the last, which was too drf, and went off in our bauds I 

Innumerahle the panes of glass which we broke 
out of carelessness of mischief; and then the damage 
that was done when we practised fencing at home and 
exhibiting some hriUiaat feat of eldll, knocked down the 
lamp on the tea-service and so made a uniyeraal stramash ! 

Nay, even the higher and more dangerous demon- 
Btrations of hohble-de-hoyhood wEdch now are more 
properly wild-oat-sowing are charming in remembrance. 
Who has not changed public-house and other signs; 
broken lionse-door bell-wires^ demolished street-lamps, 
or stretched a shitig across the street, and then after- 
wards grown up into a clever officer of the state, or 
fiomethiiig else equally respectable? 

The tender bloHsoms of love frectucntly also produce 
their first fruit at this season-, the youngster selects 
Bome playfellow of his sister for h'lB beloved and in 
order to please or win her regard he seeks to gain 
renown under the wing of an acquaintance of hiB^ 
the boldest of all the set; as a matter of course the 
strongest and the most daring; therefore, he a-ppears 
before her triumphantly with a black eye, or a swollen 
iioBG. She loves flowers too, therefore, the roses from 
his father's garden are gathered and bound into an 
enormous nosegay for her. He is now much more 
respectful to his aunt because he wstnta her to give him 
A bow of gold ribbon to put in the hair of his beloved, 
&nd she, good soul, is persuaded to do so. 

He keeps, as a precious relic a fragment of her 
drees torn on a rose-bush in tlie garden, and writes 
love-letters, which his father di&co^exm^ '^\£t:wv^«% 
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severely, and which are discontinued; fhe beloved 
moreover proves unfuthfal, for she goes with the son 
of a neighbour and his family an exemsion into the 
country. 

So severe, however, axe the wonnds of love and 
jealousy in the heart of this young fdlovr, that he is 
in a state of desperate excitement; when he comes 
home he cannot eat anything and his aunt whose 
tenderness is reawakened by his present sad condition, 
gives him doable the amount of pocket-money, of 
which his father has deprived him. He drinks a great 
deal of wine, runs up a number of small debts and 
then perceives that he must begin a new course of 
life. He has fermented himself out and the wine of 
his life, which was till now a muddy, nniefireshing 
masfl, begins to clear itself. 

As the reader will have perceived, by my own 
candid confession, this first period of my boy-life oc- 
curred on a large scale whilst I was in the B^ssmehl's 
servitude, and there I parted from it. Still it is hj 
no means an uncommon case for this period to occur 
a Hocond time in a life, and though with much less 
violence than at first, nevertheless it is more dangerous 
both to soul and body. To return to our simile of die 
wine; in the spring of the year, when all nature is 
penetrated anew widi vital energy, thousands of flowers 
burst forth, a newer, a more potent breath of {life streams 
foHh and the fragrant atmosphere is thrilled with an 
unknown, mightly impulse of joy. This extends even 
into the depths of the wine-cellar and the clear wine 
begins again to ferment. A skilful hand, however, 
who understands these mysterious workings of natnre, 
cm euhdue the exciteniQut aud. un.^»xt even by that 
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means a lugher, purer clearness to the noble liquor; 
wliilst on the other hand, the unskilled interferer only 
mnddies the wine more and more, bo that it needB 
stfll greater efforts to make it again what it was at 
first. 

I was predsely in this case. I had experienced 
the thrill of joy of a new spring. I scorned and re- 
jected the skilM hand of a fnend. The wine of my 
life again was mnddy and this second period of my 
folly was far worser than the first. / 

I now determined to enjoy my life and for this 
purpose sought that class of boon companions which 
I had hitherto shunned. Mrs. Stieglitz who had entire 
confidence in me put no restriction on my free time 
and of this, my rapidity and thorough knowledge of 
the budness, enabled me to have a good deal. 

At six o'clock the weighing-room and counting- 
house which were my departments, were closed for 
in the shop I had nothing to do. Mr. Specht threw 
no impediments in my way. I was at liberty to go where 
I liked, nay it rather appeared to please him than 
otherwise when I went out About eight o'clock the 
business of the shop was generally over and then all 
were at liberty, as had always been the case, to join 
Mrs. Stieglitz in her large, handsome sitting-room, 
where . Emma, was now her almost constant companion, 
where there was reading aloud or conrersation and 
occasionaUy visitors. 

The little evening^group was generally assembled 
round the large circular tabLs, my place being naturally 
by Emma. But now that I was so generally absent 
Mr. Specht occupied my place, and though I might 
appear Batisfied as I took my hat aad quX^ "^cXA. 
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was not go, and everytim& I saw it 1 felt a stab hi my 
heart, more especially fis I fancied tliat nobody took 
any notice of me and tliat Emma only now and tlieii 
cast nn anxious, inquiring one towards me. If nhe Jmd 
asked me to stay I slionld have done so; but she did 
not and I hurried away therefore to companions by 
whom I w?i3 always warmly welcomed. Neither did I 
go very fre^qnently to the doGtr>r^s. 

He^ on his side, appeared indifferent whether 
went there or st^iyed away. 

"If you are better cntertainefl elsewhere," said ho 
to me one day when I offered a. sort of apology fo 
not going, "I am (jnite aatiafied." 

Sybil was the only one who seemed still to take 
kindly interest in me. 

*'It is not right i^f you,'' sbe said, 'Ho leave poor 
Emma alone amongst those people who are compara- 
tively strangers to her. You don^t seem as if yo~ 
troubled your mind at all about her.'* 

I laughed with a painful bitterne&a of feeling and. 
as I buttoned my carefully fitting, delicate glovea^ 
said; 

**What does Emma, care about my company? Sh 
han Mra. Stiep-litK , and all her religious friends^ and 
that detestable Speeht and young Block — a prBciouBi 
delectable lot, they are altogether! 

And taking up my hat I went out. 
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CHAPTER XXXVU. 

The Wild-Oat-Harrest, 

As I was inwardly greatly altered, so I was out- 
wardly. I was a tall, good-looking young man and 
very careful and elaborate in my toilet The young 
men with whom I associated were of my own class 
and similar to me in all respects. It must also be 
understood that I waa a great favourite amongst my 
companions and my society was much sought by them. 
I was naturally witty and had an immense amount of 
good spirits; I was m fait in aU the habits and slang 
of the students; I was a capital dancer and if a horse 
was not too mettlesome, could sit him with perfect 
ease if not grace and not un&equently indulged my- 
self with a gallop on a Sunday a^emoon past the win- 
dows of the ladies with whom I had danced the fore- 
going evening. 

That I was allowed |by Mrs. Stieglitz to have my 
own latch-key may be readily understood, but I think 
I ought also to say that though I devoted myself so 
much to pleasure yet that I attended to my business 
both with zeal and industry. The whole of the manu- 
facturing department was entirely in my hands and it 
was a great pleasure to me to have completely super- 
seded Mr. Specht, whom I so cordially hated. I got 
rid by degrees of all the canting people whom he had 
introduced into the works. Not that I was unjust to 
any of them; but I must confess that if these particular 
men and women slighted their work or were not reput- 
able in their own conduct, I showed no mercy to them 
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and replaced them witL otkers more to my mlnd^ and 
I nmat aay for myself tbat by lliis plan 1 got togetlier 
Ibe beeit Lands in tlie pLuce. 

It may seem BinguUr that ao young a man as my- 
self aliDnld in bo abort a timo liave acqnlred ao luncli 
power and influence, nor would it have been possiLle, 
had not Mrs. Stie^litz perceived tbat I oould be, in 
this particular branch of the buBinoss eBpecially useful^ 
Ky mind was of a practical turn and soon mastered 
all the details of the bii&inesH, besides ivhioh I poasesfted 
a peculiar tu.leut fur the arraiagement tjf culoars to- 
gether with that coTTibined aenee of beauty, harmony 
and exact fitneBa of one things to another ivhich ia 
properly good taste. Hence I was able to devise nev 
mjiterial, at all events new designs and new samples uf 
colour, which gained universal admiration, on wliidi 
accoaut our gocds were greatly in demand and bronghc 
good prices. 

It must not be supposed^ however, that the gay life 
I wtiB TiDw leading "was dissolute in the worst senae of 
tlie term. I did simply like thousands of other ynung 
men who have a certain amount of money and time at 
command; use them in the way moat agreeable to 
themaelves. The place of our eveuing-meetingg waa 
not one of the first taveruB of the town, bat a smallt 
quiet house where there was excellent wine and where 
we oould play as lugh as our means allowed. 

In any other city, espedally those on tbe Rhine, 
we should have been merely considered a set of merrj 
fellows; here, however^ in this indnatrions, manufactur- 
ing town, amongst grave shopkeepers and mannfaclarfrSf 
who regarded the slightest deviation from the right 
line as an approach to mortal ^iu, our little compst]^ 
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vaB condemned and we were scouted as young men 
who were running a dangerous career. 

We were not, however, either gamblers or drunkards. 
Heaven forbid 1 It was only that we loved a spree, 
and were ready for any merriment that offered itself. 
Then we were alive to whatever was going on; never 
neglected a ball or a dancing entertainment, and the 
good daughters of ihose quiet families, in which we 
were regarded as horribly corrupt young fellows, were 
not displeased to see us appear, because they could 
not help secretly confessing that we were very much 
more amusing than any other young men and infinitely 
better dancers. 

Mr. Specht to whom our nightly revelries and 
other follies were not unknown, did his best to depre- 
ciate me in the eyes of my principal, and it is astonish- 
ing to me that his endeavours were for so long un- 
availing. I, foolish fellow, that I was, did not know 
that I had a guardian angel by the seat of judgment 
who spoke in my favour. Emma, in truth, turned 
aside every storm from me and although she never 
spoke a word on the subject to any one, not even told 
the doctor and Ms wife how much my conduct grieved 
her, she made light of my litde faults as she called 
them, to the head of the firm, and never lost her faith 
in my coming ultimately right. 

OhI I did not know that, and, instead, treated the 
love which she had for me, as a thing of little value. 
How often when I returned at night would I go to my 
room singing a merry song, though truth to say, I did 
this rather in a spirit of defiance to Specht, whose 
chamber was situated so near to mine. Nevertheless 
I cannot deny that I thought many a time to m.^tt«k\jL^ 
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it is all right tliat she should hear, how merry yon are, 
spite of the coldness with which she treats 70Q! 

I, however, with all my assumed merriment had 
not much of it in the bottom of my heart I was not 
at peace with myself, and often when I woke in the 
morning it tras with an nnapeakable deprescdon, an 
acnte moral saffsring in which I clearly saw that even 
if my present conrse of life brong^t no disgrace on the 
bnsiness sdll that it could not long be tolerated in sa 
regolar and truly religious a family, as, spite of Specbt 
and his pretentions, that of Mrs. Stieglitz, really was. 

I had now wholly sundered myself firom the do- 
mestic life of the fEunily. There was no longer a place 
left for me in the evening-circle, and on the few occa- 
sions when I did make an attempt to join it, I oonld 
not but be aware that the conversation was restnuned 
and that I had become a stranger there. Emma kept 
her eyes gravely fixed on her needlework, and the 
book which remained unfinished from the evening be- 
fore, lay unopened. 

Young Block, in the meantime, was the only one, 
who apparently continued faithful to me. I had takra 
great paras in teaching him his duties; had broken him 
of his noisy and unbecoming habits, and as I really 
had a liking for the youth I took great pleasure in 
his improvement and the stability with which he now 
applied himself to his business. He regarded me on 
the other hand, with great respect as his senior and 
with grateful affection as his Mend. 

One evening, therefore, when we were alone, in 
the upper sitting-room, where he had retired for the 
sake of a little private study to which he was then 
devoting hunself, and I to remove myself hom the 
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domestic group in Mrs. Stieglitz^s room, he poshed aside 
his hooks and hegan ahraptly to say that I must be- 
ware of the schemes of the bookkeeper. 

I naturally demanded what he meant. 

"I heard," replied the youth, "a conversation be- 
tween Mr. Specht and our head; and he had very 
pretty things to tell about you; about your being out 
80 late at nights, and — I say, yon won't be offended at 
me — about all your bad goings on." 

I was confounded by this, but assuming consider- 
able indifference, simply inquired, "well, and what did 
she say?" 

"She said it was very painM to her that any one 
belonging to her fiunily should conduct himself so ill; 
and if it really were so, then she would make a 
change." 

"Indeed, make a changel" returned I, and I must 
confess, that knowing, the meaning of this to be, that 
I should leave, I felt a deep pain in the innermost of 
my heart; it would remove me &om Emma; "Bnt^" 
said I, "what really can they allege against me?" 

Block hestitated, and fixed his eye on his books. 

"If you know anything," said I, "tell me out point- 
blank. I shall be very thankful to you, and I won't 
betray you." 

'The young man continued, "Well, if you must 
know, Specht said, that you were bringing nothing hut 
disgrace on the business, and then he began to talk 
about a Mr. Steffens." 

"Oh, indeed I" said I, "and what the devil does 
Specht know about Steffens?" 

Block shrugged his shoulders, and I began to reflect 
Unquestionably there was somethmg W iiws^ 



dteffeD£« and though I w&s perfectly innocent m tlie 
affair, stlU app«aranc«9 were somevhat agtiinst me. Thie 
3t«ffeD9 had been recommended to me us an indoetrioufi 
ajid very clever hand^ by a person of my acquamtance, 
who at the same tinie strongly urged me to take him 
into our employment, 1^ according , took Mm. on, but 
floon had caose to reigrel doing soj for although remark- 
ably skilfiil at his trade, be was drunken and unreliable 
and I had abeady threatened to diamia* him; but be- 
sidea his own personal failings he was the father of a 
very handsome daughter, whose repute was of the 
most questionable character^ thus, if Speclit attributed 
my having taken on the father^ out of some considera- 
tion for the daughter J nothing could well be more 
offenBive and repugnant to our principal and she would 
have the most perfect right to withdraw both her favour 
for and her coniidence in rae! And Emma — -at the 
thought of her, my countenance fiasbed crimson. 

"What an infamous villain! " said I, meaning Specht, 
doubled up my fist iuvoluntarilyj and threw the cigar 
which I had been smoking into the stove-pan. I then 
Hprang to my feet and thanking the young fellow for 
his candour, said: "Well, IVe heard enough for oncel" 

"You have not heard all (hough!" returned he, hi' 
a low voice. 

"What the devil has he more to say? What jum 
filth hn.8 be to throw on me? Out with it!" 

'*Well, he saya," returned the youth, speaking low 
and as if unwillingly, *4hat your great expenditure ii 
out of all proportion to your income, and — " 

I stood as if struck by a thunder-bolt and could 
hardly breathe; a gulf seenied to have opened under 
my feet nf wbich I had had no apprehension, Althongli 
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I was perfectly conscious of entire innocence in this 
respect, yet I felt _aa if the venam of thh malieious 
man had actually affected me, and that this monstrous 
accusation someway or other involved me in guilt I 
had foolishly prided myself, on the fact, that whilst I 
was a young man who enjoyed life to the full, yet 
that I had neyer failed in duty to my Buperiora, never 
neglected business for pleaeur*, 

Wliat was to be done? Should I go and ask 
council from Doctor Burhus? No, I was too proud for 
that; neither must I in any way compromise Block, 

I, therefore, rBSoIved to do nothing just then-, but 
wait and see what turn things took and be henceforth 
more circumBpect than I had been. 

The poiaoUi however, of the bookkeeper acted 
against me more quickly than I espoctcdi though with 
less violence. The next day 1 was summoned to ths 
pi-esence of my principal, and as I entered the room, 
illmmii was coming out, nhQ did not look at mej but I 
saw that ghe had been weeping. 

Mrs. Stieglitz sat in her lar^e chair aa usual with 
her spectacles on. These she took off on my entrance 
and fixing her eyea sternly upon me, began with al- 
most severity, 

"I have," she said, "in every way had such perfect 
confidence in you^ that I have placed tlie manage* 
ment of the manufactory in your hauds, and I must 
acknowledge that I have seen no reaaon to be dis- 
satisfied in. having done 30. As a man of hu^IuGss you 
have given me no cause of complaint — still I have 
perceived with pain — nay with most acute pain,'^ con- 
tinued the worthy lady, "that your way of life has of 
late changed most disadvantageousl^, so as to grieve 
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your l>e9t friends. Yon have atUcLed yourself^ as 1 
Lear to ft company of young men of dissijuited char- 
acter, men who though already at years of discretion 
addict themselves to folliea which are hardly excusable 
in bojB, 

"Believe me/' she continued now speakiii^ willi 
deep solemniiy, **I have often prayed for you. I iiave 
hoped that you would yourself see the impropriety of 
your irregular life. I might have reasoned as otherft 
would have done, that you were not my son, why 
should I trouble myself about you? If the busineBs 
of the firm were carefully attended to and i(s honour 
maintained, I might he indifferent to the rest But I 
have not reasoned so^ I have home you dally ou mj 
heart as a human bein|? in who^e well-fare both tem- 
porally and spiritually I was deeply- concerned, if not 
in part responsible^ now, however, the silent anxiety 
and the prayerful wrestling for you with God ii^ not 
sufficient. T have a diity to my e elf and to the firm of 
which I am the head which requires me to call you to 
account. My good name flhall not he comprnraiaed." 

I listened to this address in the deepest eiieueeT 
and my heart w,%s profoundly touched. Again after a 
pause she eontinued. 

"A circumstance Im come to my knowledge which 
tonches the honour of my firm, and ia ealculjited to 
bring discredit on my business. You hai'e taken a 
person J a weaver, into my employ^ who ia a man of 
bad character and whose family is truly disreputable."] 

"You refer to Steffena," I replied, calmly, 

^' Quite right/' returned she. '^You know him, 
Are then iny charges againfit him incorrect?" 

'*They are not," IrepJied, ''hut, dear Mra. Stieglita, 
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if you will allow me to say a word or two in my vin- 
dication, this man was recommended to me by an ac- 
quaintance, on whose word I had every reason to rely, 
as an industrious and very skilful hand. And I can 
solemnly assure you, that I knew nothing to the dis- 
advantage either of him or his family, neither have I 
to this day seen any one of his family, nor," added I, 
— most thankful in my soul for Block's warning — 
"was I aware till lately that they were people of bad 
repute; yesterday, however, he had his dismissal, for 
though a remarkably good hand he is an unsteady 
worker and has been threatened with his discharge 
repeatedly." 

This was perfectly true. After my conversation 
with Block I went to the weighing-room; the man had 
just brought in his work and I discharged him. 

The calmness and readiness with which I was thus 
able to meet the charge against me, evidently produced 
a favourable effect on the mind of my principal." 

"Thank God," she said, with a voice of great 
relief, "that the affair stands thus. You may believe 
me when I say, that I feel the most lively interest in 
your well-being. Take my words to heart, and if the 
life which you are now leading does not of itself be- 
come intolerable to you, I shall still pray, that God 
would enlighten your darkness and make you see that 
such a mode of conduct is not calculated to win either 
the esteem or love of good people." 

I was again very much touched, and the excellent 
woman observing it, gave me her hand which T kissed 
reverentially. 

"I thank you," I said, "most sincerely for every 
word you have said; though it was so severe at fir«t« 
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Bnt, ob, yon do not know," added I, speaking ont of 
the very depths of my heart, "how I feel the interest 
yon take in me. I have neither father nor mother, 
and am almost alone in the world, and even your 
severity when united with kindness and cordiality 
draws me towards yon as to a parent. And you 
shall see, indeed, yon shall, that I will not a second 
time oblige yon to remind me of what I owe yon for 
all yonr motherly kindness and care!" 

My heart was so fnll I could scarcely bring out 
these words, and, grown man, as I was, tears filled my 
eyes. 

I could have told her everything; I was half in 
the mind, for a moment, to confess to her my love for 
my cousin Emma and to beg of her to influence that 
dear girl kindly towards me. But I said nothing. I 
bowed silently and retired. Going out I met Specht, 
but I looked another way that he might not see my 
agitated countenance. 

Passing the open door of the dining-room I saw- 
Emma engaged in laying the cloth for dinner. I went 
in, shutting the door behind me. Emma let the nap- 
kin fall which she had just taken up and I seized her 
hand. 

"I am just come from Mrs, Stieglitz," I said, 
"I have been proving to her, how false are the accu- 
sations which are brought against me; yes, I have been 
falsely accused," repeated I, "but, Emma, you have 
not believed any thing bad of me, have you?" 

She turned her face away and shook her head. 

"Emma," I continued, "let me hold your hand 
for a moment, — it really and truly is not kind of yoa 
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to be always so cold and stem towards me ! Why are 
you 80?" 

"I don't know," answered she, in a low voice and 
looked at me with tears in her large blue eyes. 

"You don't know, why yon torment me so?" said 
I, with emotion; "that is doubly unjust" 

"I don't want to torment you," she replied, "but 
how can I be any thing but distant to you when you 
are become so very distant to me." 

"Distant!" I repeated and let go her hand, "what 
do you mean by so very distant?" 

"How is it possible to be otherwise," said she, 
sorrowftilly, "you go away whenever yon can, you 
don't trouble yourself at fdl about me. Oh, you are 
doing very, very wrong!" 

She covered her face with both her hands and then 
continued more calmly: 

"I came into this house where there was only one 
good, kind heart besides yours, and that is Mrs. Stieglitz. 
I came here without any anxiety because I thought 
you were here and that you would protect me as a 
good brother his sister." 

"Yes," I interrupted her, "as a brother his sister." 

"And I had not been here long before you would 
have nothing more to do with me. Why? I have 
not the least idea why!" 

"Why? Emma," repeated I, with warmth. "I'll 
tell yon why, because I loved you, and because you 
coldly repelled my love. Oh, you've done very wrong, 
you've driven me to seek for amusement out of the 
house, when I might have been happy and comfortable 
here, nay in heaven itself, if you would only have said 
the little word *I love you' — or at aH ^^^-g^a "W^'Sk 
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treated me with the kindness of old times. Was that 
so very much to ask?" demanded I, bitterly. 

A pause ensued, painful to ns both and it was 
difficult to introduce a new subject At length I said: 

"But what did yon mean by my protecting yon? 
Ton, the favourite of Mrs. Sti^litz, nay the very 
mistress of the whole house?" 

She cast an anxious glance round her, then seixing 
my hand violently, she whispered: 

"Yes, protect me, save me from the bookkeeper." 

"From the bookkeeper?" returned I, violently, 
"what does he want with you?" 

"He persecutes me," said the poor girl, "persecutes 
me whenever we are idone with his attentions and his 
offers." 

"His offers — of what?" I demanded. 

"His hand!" said the poor girl, casting down her 
eyes and blushing with shame and indignation. 

"His hand!" returned I, speaking aloud, "the hand 
of Mr. Specht! Oh, he can't be so absolutely stupid 
— the bookkeeper and you!" 

"It makes me shudder," said she, .fixing her in- 
nocent faithful eyes upon me, "but what am I to do? 
Tell me, shall I speak to Mrs. Stieglitz; but then you 
know what a high opinion she has of him — oh, it is 
very dreadful! I have, however, spoken to Doctor 
Bnrbus about it" 

"Well, and what did he say?" 

"He was in a regular rage," replied she, "and said 
that was just when he expected. Then he gave me 
a letter, which he said if Mr. Specht should speak of 
it to Mrs. Sdeglitz I was to give to her." 

"Qive me the letter," I said, hastily. 
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"I would gladly do so," replied she, "because it 
contains a very disagreeable communication, 1 believe, 
and I don't lite to have anything to do with it, but 
the doctor has strictly forbidden me, to give it into 
any other hand than hers. Kow go," she said, quickly, 
"there is somebody coming, and think what I had 
best do." 

"I know very well what you ought to do, and 
what would set every thing right," said I, passionately 
kissing her hand. 

At this moment Specbt walked in; he looked at us 
with a very peculiar expression. 

"It is one oVlock^" said he glancing to the table 
which was not yet laid, "dinner ought to be ready." 

My anger blazed up, as I saw the hypocrite. 

"Mrs. Stieglitz will excuse me," Baid I to Emma, 
"I cannot dine here to-day. And you Mr. Specht," 
I said, turning to him, in a tone which he could not 
misunderstand, "I wish you a very good appetite!" 

CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

The Last Caroaae. 

After I had set myself right with Mrs. Stieglitz 
that lady had a conversation with Mr. Specht by which 
my good friend could not have been greatly edified, 
in so far as she communicated to him my justification 
as regarded the first accusation against me, when it 
appeared quite to have escaped his memory that the 
weaver Steffens had besought him to intercede with 
me that he might be reinstated in his employment. 
As far as concerned the second pomt x«»j^x S& 
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avare diat it was not brooglit against me, indeed, had 
Mis. Sd^^itz introduced die snbjeet and thus seemed 
to attack my honomr I slioald have moTed heaven and 
earth, bat the bookkeeper should have cleared my 
character. That my cunning adversary knew perfectly 
well, and as be had naturally no proof ag^nst me, 
therefore, though deeply mortified, he let the matter 
rest for the present, but kept a more dose watch over 
me than ever in order to have some weD-groimded 
charge to bring against me. His helper in this good 
wo^ was no other than that very preacher whose 
sermon on the Marriage Feast had so mach astonished 
me. Young Block was my informant, indeed, I could 
not have had under any circumstances a more faithfal 
and zealous friend and adherent than this yoong man. 

I was now very circumspect in my conduct and 
determined to withdraw from my former companions, 
but at the same time to avoid any violent breach with 
them. This was rendered all the more easy becanse 
several others besides myself, had found it best to close 
this merry or foolish chapter of their lives. 

Our wild-oats had been sown; had ripened and 
were now about to be harvested, and in the celebra- 
tion of a harvest-supper, it was resolved that we should 
have a last meeting, and then every one turn over a 
new leaf. It was not wisely done; but the whde 
thing together was folly. The harvest-supper of my 
wild-oats was truly any thing but a time of meny 
making to me as the reader will find. 

It was a Saturday evening and just as I was abont 
to set off to my friends, I stepped into the counting- 
house to look over such letters, bills and other papers 
AS yet required my atteutLon. after which to dear away 
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for Sunday. Speelit was akeady gone and Block and 
the aliop-woman were puttings things to rights-, she was 
placing Ihe various articles straight in the glass-cases, 
putting away Bcissors, string and yard measures, he 
bustling about in aliop and counting-house^ puttiug 
aside, and rubbing down, hanging the great padlocks 
on the tills and whiBtUng the while a merry tune^ riglit 
glad to think that the morrow was a holiday. I had 
my hat on and was vexed to find a greater number 
of papers on my desk than usnal. I went through 
them aa quickly as possible. They were principally 
bills and letters which having reference to the silk- 
weaving departmeutj had been left there by Mr. Specht 
to receive my vus. Lastly came an order of Mtb. 
StieglitK on onr banking-house, Messrs. Schjlderer& Sou, 
ill which, in her ugual form, she requested that the 
sum of live hundred thalers in treasury-notes should 
be paid to the bearer, and entered to her private 
account. Orders of this kind were cooinion enough, 
and it was the custom to enter all such in a book kept 
liy me for that eapecial purpose and which was from 
time to time inspected by her. All private cash pass- 
ing through my hands, in fact, I receiving all money 
paid directly by the bank to ua. 

There was something peculiar about this order, 
which hurried as I was I coul^ not but observe. The 
chaTacter of Mrs. Stieglitz^s handwriting was boldness 
&Lid freedom, tliis seemed less bold and free than n^ual, 
and it struck me as the tirst sign of decny which I had 
noticed in this clever, strong woman. The signature 
however) was in her usual style* The paper too was 
rather crumpled and looked old. But then I remem- 
bered that though liberal in the large ah^ wul% cb*^^ 
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niggardly in the small and in my earlier days often 
reproved me for wasting even half a sheet of paper. 
I noticed these small circnmstances. Then thonght no 
more about .them — folded, directed and sealed my 
letters, and having finished gave them to Bloek who 
stood impatient by my side — some for the post, and 
some for the porter to deliver. Then taking mysdf 
the order for Schilderer & Son which I had inclosed in 
an envelope, went oat 

Block fastened np the connting-honse without s 
moment's delay, took his cap and ran off at ftill speed. 
This yonng fdlow whose parents lived in the town 
enjoyed a great deal more liberty than 1 did in my 
young apprentice-days. 

I had to call at the bank for one of my friends 
who was the under-cashier there, and he having been 
now impatiently waiting some time for me, I said when 
he had run his eye over the order which I gave him, — 

"Never mind it now, HI fetch the money early in 
the morning." 

"What the deuce are you thinking of," said he; 
"the bank won't be open to-morrow. Take the five 
hnndred thalers with you now. Til give you fen 
fifties; they are no weight to carry, here, quick, sign 
me the receipt!" 

"It is all one to me," returned I, took up the small 
roll of notes and put it in my breast-pocket. 

The cashier locked the great safe, then secured the 
iron shutters and finally l^e heavy iron-plated door; 
trying every bolt and lock afterwards. 

"I am doubly careful to-night," he said, "because 
the head-cashier is away for a few days and every 
thing depends on me. Kow, every place is carefiilly 
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secured aad may be left till Monday; I have tlie 
order and yonr receipt on the desk for entry, the first 
thing on Monday moming. Now let ns be off. Work 
first and pleasure afterwards." 

We went away in high spirits, for our last supper 
at the club, a champagne supper with all its attendant 
follies. Of course, head-aches and disordered stomachs 
and depression and angaish of mind, the moral scourg- 
ing for snch intemperance was sure to follow on the 
morrow. All knew it, but thoughtless youth defies 
consequences. I, however, who had very firmly re- 
solved to free myself from such excesses and their 
penalties and to turn over a new leaf intended whilst 
I maintained good-fellowship with my friends, still to 
keep myself within bounds. This was the compromise 
which I made with my newly-awakened sense of duty, 
both towards myself and my employer and still more 
to the newly acknowledged bond between Emma and 
myself, although from the day when we had talked 
together in the dining-room, she had again apparently 
withdrawn herself into her former avoidance of me. 
Strong, therefore, in self-confidence, the weakest of all 
defences, I rushed like the moth into the candle and 
paid the penalty. 

All the members of our society of fools, had like 
fools each a knickname. We selected at our great 
festivals a president who knew how to circulate the 
glass and by whom our ceremonies were directed. In 
fact, every thing was "Conducted on these occasions 
similarly to the grand commerses of the students, the 
whole being under the management of two or three 
sons of the muses who had come hither from tk<& ^Svor 
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rersities having exchanged the corpus Juris for the 
day-book and ledger. 

Our supper was excellent, the bourdeaui gently 
warmed and the champagne ice-cold. It was not long 
before the brain began to be excited, I however, 
through half the feast maintained my self-control. At 
length, our president, with the tesra of incipient in- 
toxication in his eyes, drank the general health and 
his in return was drunk with tumultuous enthusiasm, 
and then the harmony of our past jovial meetings. The 
glasses as they were emptied were dashed against the 
walls and the whole became a wild orgie of drunken 
memment Here, with maudlin tears, were pledged 
TOWS of eternal friendship, which were forgotten on 
the morrow, there a couple of old friends quarrelled to 
forget all about it in equally short time. Now, the 
president stood aloft with a lady*s slipper in his hand, 
challenging the whole company to a general toast "to 
all ladies" with a three times three; and the madness 
of their — nay let me say <mr folly, for I included 
Emma in the toast, never tliinking of the humiliation 
and pain this must have given her had she known it, 
was beyond bounds. 

The supper came to an end and every one dragged 
himself home as well as he could. Although I had 
exceeded the limits I had laid down for myself yet I 
was after all, the soberest man of the company who 
now after midnight turned homeward and was thus able 
to conduct my friend the cashier of Schilderer & Comp. 
not only to his own door but to help him into his bed 
where I left him to sleep out the heavy death-like 
trance of a drunken stupor. 

When I woke the foUowing morning the recollectioB 
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of the past evening lay before me like a melancholy, 
muddy, -vilely-smelling bog scattered over with empty 
champagne-bottles, half-emptied plates and out of the 
depths of which came like the dismal croaking of 
frogs, the noisy, clamour of the drunkards* mirth. 

My head ached, and I got up to enjoy the coldness 
of my chamber which seemed refreshing to my fevered 
blood. It was late autumn, but yet early in the morn- 
ing. I looked out of my window; the sky was grey; 
the earth looked grey and it was steadily raining. 
As I stood there I could not but recall that morning of 
my early youth, when I drank that never to-be-for- 
gotten coffise in Doctor Burbos's room and looked 
across to my lost paradise in Beissmehl's house. I 
shuddered as I thought how similar was this time to 
that, yet how much older, wiser and more experienced 
I was now, how much more I had to lose, how much 
greater was the sin! Had I really, in any respect 
improved, was I wiser to know, stronger to resist 
temptation, now in my early manhood than when a 
mere boy? This reflection came like a leaden weight 
on my soul, and the only cheering, reassuring thought 
was that I, at least, had now celebrated my last festival 
of folly. 

"Yes, yes," thought I to myself, "there's an end 
of all that. I draw a thick stroke under that side of 
the account and open a new one, a new Dr. and Cr. 
account; on the Dr.-side, a new, amended life, double 
industry, a new mode of action; on the Cr.-side I enter, 
the image of my Emma, her loving eyes, her influence 
over me for good. 

"Work on, for this new entry in the ledger of 
life; steadily work on for a few years and then ^U«cl 

MUM m Cwnttr, ^ 
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jon strike a fresh balanee yoQ may peziiaps find a eon- 
nderable amount in yonr favour. Amen!** I added 
solemnly, as from the reasserting power of conscience. 

I had thrown the coat which I had worn the pre- 
ciding night carelessly on a chair. I now took it up 
intending to hang it on a peg and at that moment 
remembered the money which I had pnt into the breast- 
pocket Naturally enough I Mt far it — But it was 
not there! 

It is absolutely impossible to describe my feelings 
at this ^scovery. Various folded papers there were, 
for it was my habit to put all such into this side- 
pocket, but the five hnn^ied thalers in treasoiy-notes 
were gone! 

Most horrible miserably were my feelings! No one 
can conceive what they were as with a lightning-like 
rapidity I contemplated the consequences of ibis ii^ 
reparable loss; irreparable in so many ways. Grod in 
Heaven! when Mrs. Stieglitz inquired for her money, 
and I bad to confess that I had fetched it and lost itl 
— How lost it? At a drunken bout, the follies of 
which would be tenfold exaggerated when it had thus 
frightfully to be inquired into. To me five hundred 
thalers was a large sum, a considerable portion of my 
salary — how then could I repay it? And even if I 
could do so at once, it would not annul the folly which 
caused the loss in the first instance. Ob, fool, double 
dyed fool that I had been! 

Then I began to think in what way possibly the 
money could have been lost I had not been so far- 
intoxicated as not to retain a recollection, more or less 
clear of all that occurred. True, I had never thought 
about the money, and consequently taken no means 
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for ita secTititj, from the time when I put it in ray 
pocket, till now in my bed-room in the early morning. 
That it had heen stolen from me I knew to be impoB^ 
sible, because I possessed my setises to a certain degree 
the whole evening, besides which my companions were 
all young men of hnnotir and character. It must, 
therefore T be found somewhere. Who does not know 
how frantically one seizes hold of this indefinite stm^- 
tt?A^^, in the desperation of a loss like mine? 

I turned the varioua pocketa of my coat inside out; 
I cut the very lining from the breast, but all to no 
purpose- I searched my overcoat; looked every wher« 
in my room^ but there W3jj not a trace of it! Sweat- 
drops stood thick on mj forehead, pressed out of my 
physical frame by the overpowering agony of my raind. 
Early as it waa, and though nobody as yet was stirring 
in our house I drosaed myself and hastened to the 
tavern where our carouse took place. A sleepy waiter 
opened the saloon for me, where we had hanqiietted a 
few houra before; and I seemed to behold the hideous 
corpse of the mad revel; a stifling atmosphere , a repul- 
sive mingling of smells, an unsightly disorder of broken 
glas8, empty overturned bottles, half smoked cigars and 
a bewildering sense of noise and tumult, upsetting of 
chairs, shuffling of feet and the thick, confused utterance 
of drunken tongues t But it mattered not, I must 
search amidst all this disorder, replace every chair, 
remove plates and glasses, seek every where, andj ia 
truth, it was a dismal sort of comfort to me that there 
was iu this chaos so very much to search amongst 
But I conld not find that for which I sought. All my 

^ labour was in vain, my packet of bills was not there. 

^B* I next hurried to the house of my friend the uu.dAT- 
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His answers 

lie gave me small consolation. I 
"Without a doubts" aaid he, *^if you were in any- 
thing lite my case, the monej^'a clean gane. I know 
no more than a do^ what I did lagt evening, I waa 
in that state when I might have thrown our strong-box 
into the street; or made eigajf-spills of treagury-notefl. 
I dare &aj you did so with yourg." 

'^I did nothing of the kindT^ I aaid aomewhat 
tartly. 

"Well, now, my good fellow," said he, "do far 
Heaven's sake go, and leave me quiei 1 am juBt a» 
if I were on the rack^ I can't talk to yon. It^a Snn- 
day mornings I shall g-et right in the course of tha 
day. Coioe to the bank to me to-morrow mormog 
and we'll talk further about jt'^ 

I walked along like a drunken man; I beat ray 
brains to remember every moment that had passed from 
my firyt retieiving the money till I undressed myself^ 
for bed. Every thing was clear in my recollection, H 
for as I have repeatedly said, I never lost commaud ^ 
of myself, through the whole evening. On my way 
back I met Doctor Burbna who was returning from a 
night visit to a patient. He invited me to go homfl 
with him and take a glass of bitter wine, "for the re- 
establishment of your atomach," said he^ "for you look 
confoundedly miserable." 

I told him of our last night's farewell-caronae; ai 
which he looked very grave. I assured him that I 
should never go to auother. 

Emma, he told me, had just called for Ma wife lo 
go to morning aervicG. I waa glad of this, beoause 
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I was in no condition to meet the ealm, inqniring 
countenance of Sybil, or to have any conversation 
with her. What the doctor told me, however, seemed 
to sound in my ear like rushing water, I was not 
capable of fixing my mind on anything, when he men- 
tioned Emma^B name, he looked inquiringly at me and 
said, laughing, 

"You seem in some degree absent, my friend, else 
yon would understand that I am speaking of some one 
in whom you are interested/' 

"Of Emma," I repHed. 

"Yes, certainly, I am now speaking of her," re- 
turned he, "what I mean is, that it is about time that 
you left Stieglitz & Comp. and took another situation, 
one in which you could perfect yourself in various 
languages and gain other important and valuable 
knowledge, after which you might either take the 
management of Mrs. Stieglitz's manufiictory, or of some 
other similar to it Emma during that time should 
live with us, which both, I and Sybil think would be 
much more seemly and in every way better than where 
she is now." 

"Yes, certainly," replied I, still more absently, 
without really knowing what he had said, for I was 
thinking at that moment whether or not I should make 
him acquainted with my misfortune, when suddenly 
the idea struck me, that I had dropped the key of my 
chamber-door as I took it from the hook on which it 
always hung in a closet in the passage, and that the 
money might perhaps have fallen out of my pocket, 
whilst I was stooping for the key, which occupied 
some little time as I had not then lighted my candle 
and the lamp was out 
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All at once, I seemed to feel sure that my packet 
must be there and seizing my hat I bade the astonished 
doctor a hasty good morning and rushed home. 

Amved here I opened the closet and searched 
every comer, but there was nothing. 

It was the custom in this honse that people took 
their time and followed their own devises and wishes 
on the Sunday morning. My absence from breakfaat, 
therefore, created no surprise. The house was now 
silent and apparently deserted; Emma was gone with 
Sybil to church. "Mis. Stieglitz was probably at church 
also or more probably in her own room; Specht at his 
conventicle; young Block was not visible, and Madam 
Elise might be anywhere. I hastened, therefore, to 
my own chamber and gave myself up almost to despair. 
Now and then I thought I would go to Mrs. Stieglitz 
and tell her of my loss, which I would make good 
again, during the year from my own means. It wonld 
have been better if I had done so. I made the attempt 
two or three times; had my hand on the handle of her 
room-door where I ascertained she then was, but again 
withdrew from false shame. The thought was so in- 
expressibly distressing, and the fact as I saw it now 
BO disgraceful, that I had taken her money with me to 
a drunken carouse and there lost it, or as she might 
probably suspect, gambled it away. 

Then came the hour for dinner, and I took my 
seat at table with as much composure as I could 
master; Emma fortunately had not returned, she was 
dining at the doctor's. Block who had been reading 
in his chamber, saw me as I came out of mine. 

"Good Heavens I" he said, "how ill you look!" 

I did 80, as a glance at myself in the glass had 
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already shown me. My diatress of mind, e^en more 
than the excesses of tlic last evening, waa very evident 
in my coiiatenance. 

Mrs. Stieglitsi saluted me, ^ I entered, with h&r 
grave interrogatory: 

"Eh, eh?" 

Mr. Specht made a long grace and asked emphati- 
cally that we might not be "led into temptation." 

In the afternoon I renewed my search. Again I 
went to the tavern and questioned winters, the hoots 
and the landlord himself . Bnt there was no trace of 
it anywhere. I rGtnmsd home firmly resolved to con- 
fess my miafortnne to Mrs. Stieglitz, but she was gone 
otttj I went, therefore, into my awn room that I raigFit 
be alone, there to await her return, which, however, 
would not he till late in. the evening. 

Evening came on; it grew dn&k and I felt much 
calmer in the resolve to mate Mrs. Stieglitz acquainted 
with my misfortune- I seated myself by the window, 
without lighting my candle to read or otherwise to 
occupy myself, and watched the coming and going and 
the life in the hotel opposite^ and so frnm weariness 
and anxiety fell fast asleep. 

When I again awoke the lights in the large house 
opposite were extinguished ^ every thing was still and 
dark, when lighting my own lamp I saw to my great 
dismay that it was past twelve o'clock. I had thus 
overslept the return of my principal, and could now 
do nothing better than go to bed myself. Before doing 
so, however, I wrote a letter to Doctor Burhus in which 
I told him of thia unfortunate necident, asking his 
advice and requesting him to come here and have a 
talk with Mrs. Stieglitz on the subject 
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By thie ray mind was still fiiritior relieved and no 
sooner waa I in bed fclian I dropped asleep, Dor did I 
wake till it waa broad daylig^ht and long after my 
usual time, even of being at buBinees. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 



I DO not know how mucL longer I sliould have 
slept had not my door opened aud young Block stolen 
soi'tly in and advanced to my bod-side with a disturbed 
expreBsion of countenance* 

"What is the matter?^' exclaimed I, alarmed and 
at once wide awake. 

The youth threw himself into a chair and fixing 
on me a look of tearful distress, said; 

'"How late you are! There's something dreadful 
going on downatairfl. Last evening; Mr. Specht had a 
long conversation with Mra, Stieglita and all so secret 
that Miss Emma asked me if I knew what it was about. 
Mrfl, StiegUta came to supper looking ao solemn, aw 
I do believe she had been crying^ and I'm a<ire there' 
something dreadful up — she aaked where you were 
and nobody could tell" 

"I waa here, in my own room!" interrupted I. 
''Oh," said the apprentice somewhat ineredulotigly, 
"but Mr. Speight ejiid this morning at breakfast thai 
you were ag-aiu out for the whole night and never 
came home, and that was the second night of it.^' 

"Then, Mr, Specht has told a lie, that's all," said 
I, calmly^ rising and beginning to dress, 

Block f however, did uot stud in the midst of 
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my toilet-operation seemed to turn me almost to stone 
by saying: 

"And so as you were not down, not come back as 
he said, and as a remittance must go off at once to 
Amsterdam be went to Schilderer & Son to see after it 
himself and soon was back again. It*s no great way, 
but he was in a pretty hurry and he bud a lot of 
papers down on the table, and while he went into the 
passage to spread out his wet umbrella I just took a 
peep at what they were." ' 

"Well?" 

"Why it was that very order that you were looking 
at on Saturday-night, "Mrs. Stieglitz*s order for five 
hundred thalers and your receipt for the money." 

"Well," said I again, collecting myself, "and what 
of that? There^s nothing wrong in that, as you must 
know. I received the money and gave the receipt 
Is that such a dreadful thing?" demanded I, almost 
savagely and went on with my dressing. 

"No, that's nothing so dreadful I know. But Fm 
sure there is something wrong," said the persistent lad., 
"I was in the counting-house all the time only they 
did not see me. You had leffc your keys in your 
desk." 

"Good God!" exclaimed L 

"And Mrs. Stieglitz said as she looked at the 
order that she had never given it, 'as sure as God is 
in Heaven,' she said, *I never gave that order.* Is it 
not a horrid thing! But you can explain it, can^t 
you?" 

"The devfll" I exclaimed, not knowing what to 
say or think. 



Tlie apprentice went on, apparently disappointed 
that I had natMtig; more to say. 

"And ao as you'd left your keys in the desk/' 
coEitimied he, '''Mr. Specht opened it and took out tite 
order-book, and said that tt wae not entered in s.s wjuh 
regular," 

''My GrodI" I exelairaed, almo&t beaide myself. "I 
rcmernher now that in my hurry I forgot to enter it." 

*'Aud just then^" continued Block, "they saw me 
there, and both went into Mrs, Stie^Siti'e room," 

My hand trcmhled; I pressed it to niy foreheail, a 
horrible thought flashed into my brain, ''Mrs, StiegUta 
did not write the letter,'' I fia.id to myself, "who then 
did write it?" i 

My eye fell on the apprentice who stood aa If 
panic-striken. The window seemed to dance before 
my eyes and I caught at my breath as people do whett 
they plnnge into ice-cold water. 

"Thank yon," said I to the youth, "thfink you 
heartily; do me this one more kindness, carry this 
letter as quick as possible to Doctor BurbtiHf I have 
asked Ijini to come Lore; then one thing; more; without 
saying anything to any one go to *Schilderer & Comp. 
and tell the under-cashier that I have not found that 
which I lost; he knows what it means and beg of Uffl 
for God's sake, to advise me what to do." d 

The apprentice hwiried off to do my biddiag* " 

I must hit upon some plan 5 thought I. Perhaps 
the under-caahier can lend me the money » or Doctor 
BurhuB. I could not really suppose that the moat hor- 
rible suapjcion of all would be excited against me, that 
this money iiad been emhezKled and applied to my 
own sinful purpoflea, nor would have been diacover&d 
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but for the circumspect caution of the bookkeeper. 
This was a frightful idea that did not occur to. me at 
the present. Yet such was his design. 

However slow I might be in finishing my toilet it 
was completed long before my messenger returned^ 
He brought me, however, no consolatory news. The 
doctor was gone into the country and the under-cashier 
was so unwell as not to be able to leave his bed, and 
in his absence the large strong-box had not been 
opened and 'another clerk was employed to do his 
work. 

"Keep your mind easy," wrote the under-cashier 
with a pencil on a slip of paper, "I shall be up by 
afternoon and in the bank, then I will see what can 
be done." 

The decisive moment was come. I went slowly 
downstairs and direct to the room of my principal. 
Emma met me as I was going thither; she was very 
pale, and there was a sort of ghastly look in her large 
eyes. She wanted to stay me and speak with me; but 
I had not composure enough for this. I put her gently 
aside, for I needed my whole self-command. She 
hastened away and I knocked at the door of my 
employer. 

"Oome in!" 

I fetched a deep breath as I entered. 

She was standing, and seemed to support herself 
by her hand on the table. She looked at me very 
gravely, more sorrowfully than angiy. The bookkeeper 
stood within the recess of the window and seemed to 
be looking out into the greyness of the November 
morning. A deep silence prevailed, which I was the 
first to break. 
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"I am greatly distressed to tell you, Mrs. Stieglitz" 
said I, "that a great misfortiine befel me the evening 
before last, a very great misfortune, which, however, I 
hope again to make good." 

She shrugged her shoulders , the bookkeeper stood 
nnmoveable. 

"The evening before last," continued I, "I received 
for your private account, according to your order, the 
sum of five hundred thalers, which sum I am extremely 
sorry to say that on that night I — lost" 

"Lost?" repeated Mrs. Stieglitz, in a suspicions 
inquiry. 

"Perhaps at the gaming-table?" suggested Spedit, 
turning half round. 

"Well, and that night — what?" inquired she, 
sternly. 

"Yes, I will be candid, I was with a number of 
young men, acquaintance of mine. We had assembled 
to celebrate the breaking up of our club. It was 
the winding-up meeting of our somewhat foolish lifla. 
Several of us, I for one, had determined to begin aa 
entirely new career. But dther there, or in coming 
home, or Heaven knows how else! I lost the packet ^ 
treaeury-notes which I had put in my breast-pocket" 

The bookkeeper turned with a peculiar expression 
to our principal, who slowly and solemnly took the 
well-known order from the table and handing it to me 
inquired in a deep peculiar tone of voice which be- 
longed alone to a deeply excited state of feeling: 

"And who wrote this order?" 

If young Block had not informed me that Mrs. 
Stieglits had declared the order not to have been 
written by her I should have answered this insi^ouf 
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q^nestion with much greater consternation and anger; 
as it was the cahnness of my reply, which seemed to 
indicate that I was not surprised by this inquiiy, excited 
in the mind of my noble employer the gravest suspicion. 
But this I was not aware of at the time. It was told 
to me afterwards. 

"And yon took it yourself to the bank and re- 
ceived the money?" said the bookkeeper, interrogati- 
vely. 

Without giving me time to reply Mrs. Stieglitz 
demanded: "and why was not this order carried into 
my private banking-book as usual?" 

"Unfortunately I forgot to do it," said I, and my 
anger being now excited by the scornful smile that I 
observed on the bookkeeper's countenance, I continued 
speaking in my turn with some warmth, "as I have 
sJready told you, Mrs. Stieglitz, I have had the mis- 
fortune to lose this money; but I will replace it as 
soon as it is in my power; and I really hoped that the 
misfortune of a faithful servant would not have been 
treated with such severity; besides which I cannot 
understand why Mr. Specht is to be present when my 
conversation concerns yon, my esteemed principal 
alone." 

"It is my desire that he should be present," re- 
turned she, adding with bitterness, "and as regards 
the misfortune of a faithful servant — " 

"There is much to be thought and said," put in 
Mr. Specht, as if to finish her sentence. 

"What do you mean, sir?" demanded 1. 

"I mean," returned he, coldly, "that the whole 
thing is very extraordinary. The letter, it appears, is 
a forgery. Ton confess, that you folded it, took it to 
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the bank and received the money, wlucli has been losti 
according to your own avowal, and yet it never occun 
to yon, until this morning, to mention it ta any one, 
although an entire day has elasped." 

My hand shook, and it was all that I could do to 
control myself. 

"I should most assuredly," said I, in a voice which 
scarcely seemed to me like my own so great was the 
mingled agitation of my mind, "most assuredly I should 
have spoken to Mrs. Stieglitz on the subject, the first 
thing yesterday morning but that I hoped to find the 
packet again, and I must confers," I again said, "that 
I supposed myself to be in a house where a base 
suspicion would not have been readily accepted against 
me. 

"But this suspicion,^' said the bookkeeper, "does 
not appear, unfortunately to be without foundation." 
"How, without foundation; sir?" 
"By this very order which you — " 
"Which I?" 

"Yes, which you have probably written yourseli" 
This was too much. Mrs. Stieglitz held her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes, she was weeping. I stood a 
moment as if thunder-struck, then an indescribable 
rage took possession of my whole being, and my hand 
clutched at a large case-knife which lay amongst a 
number of miscellaneous articles on Mrs. Stieglitz's 
table. The bookkeeper turned white as a sheet of 
paper as he saw the movement of my hand towards 
this weapon, for it was the curious oriental knife of 
our late principal, which for some reason his wife still 
retained near her. I too, the moment I touched the 
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weapon let go my hold and striking my hand upon 
my forehead, exclaimed passionately : 

"No, no! It is impossible, Mrs. Stieglitz, that yon, 
at least, can entertain such a cmel suspicion! — You 
cannot, whatever this man may do! It must he a bitter 
jestl" 

She looked at me for a moment with an expression 
of the deepest sorrow, then said, in a voice which 
seemed striving after composure: 

*'It is alas! no joke! A great, a terrible snspicion 
rests against yoti. You see that as the matter now 
stands, I cannot retain you in my service. It is, in- 
deed, most painful, more ptdnful than yon can con- 
ceive, for I had hoped much good of you." 

I could not say a word. The tone of her voice 
which was low and ftdl of sorrow wrung my very 
heart, and for the moment overpowered the burning 
anger which had before consumed it. I looked at her, 
the remembrance of aU her kindness and indulgence 
flashed through my mind like lightning, and forgetting 
the accusation I felt only afiFecdonate reverence for her 
and an equally lightning-like determination to set my- 
self right with her, come what would. 

All this, however, was scarcely the work of a mo- 
ment I stood before her, as she afterwards told me, as 
a criminal whom she would have given half her wealth 
to pardon, much more to know innocent 

"Go to your friend, Doctor Burbus," she said. 
"Tell him to come and ppeak with me. We will together 
qvietity consider what is best to he done." 

So flaying, she put forth her hand to indicate that 
I must go and I fall of the sentiment I have just men- 
tioned, sdsed it with a pascdonate emotion, nor did she 
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withdraw it I felt as if I were just aboat to loee a 
mother, I kissed her hand, and am not ashamed to 
confess that no longer able to control myself I bust 
into tears and roshed from the room. 

The kind-hearted and nohle woman dropped, as it 
were, into her chair, saying to the bookkeeper almost 
sternly: 

"Go — I wish to be alonel" 

And as she herself said afterwards wept bitteily, 
praying God that if my innocence conld not be proved 
yet that this one fatal error, which she determined 
should not be made public, might, as a warning save 
me from any future degradation and sin. 

The state of mind in which I now was it is impos- 
sible to describe. Seizing my hat I went out of the 
house walking quietly, but with a tumult of emotaon 
within. The cold KoTember air which I inhaled in 
great gulps seemed to do me good, and as I went on 
I quickened my pace along the well-known streets 
on my way to the doctor's. The nearer I came, how- 
ever, the more difficult seemed the task before me and 
again I slackened my pace, my whole senses occupied 
on myself, hence it was that as I turned np to the 
doctor's door I ran directly between the heads of a 
pair of horses, at the same moment the deep voice of 
my friend, who had just then returned from the countryt 
exclaimed: 

"What in the devil's name, are you after? Is not 
that delirium over yet?" 

I looked up at once, and he thus seeing my coun- 
tenance, knew that something dreadAil had occurred 
and without saying another word took me by the arm 
and led me into his private room. I seated myself 
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and sUrect at the wall like one quite stupified, as really 
waa the caae. Burbus reared I(is whip in a corner, 
threw off liis hiit, nver-coat and f^loves, and then seat- 
ing himself in a chair just before me, said: 

^^I can see plain enough that here are many things 
out of order. What's amisa? Come, tell me at once," 
added he, nrgently, lieeing that I remained silent, 
*'Out with it! — even if it's aometJiiog devilishly had, 
— out with U[" 

''It w devilishly bad^ it*s most horrihlal" I said. 
*'Bnt» dear doctor, I'll tell you all/^ 

And I BOW told him every things from heg-inuing 
to end, that is to say from the timd when I took the 
order from my desk, folded and enclosed it in an 
envelope, to the last half hour, when I was hrought 
^ up to that dreadful hearing, 

B The doctor was evidently greatly perplexed. He 
^ walked up aad do\\Ti the room, with hia hands Lehiod 
him, as was his cnstorn; stopping eveiy now and then 
before me and looting mo fixedly in the face. 

**That ifi the whole story,'' Raid I, when I had 
finished, ^^and 1 really cannot understand ahoiit that 
^^curaed order." 

"No, certainly not,^' said he, and again looked 
^BSxedly and solemnly at me, 

"Certainly notT' repeated I. "By God, I am in- 
^^nocent of the whole affair, perhaps with the exception 
of not having taken aufficient t^iue of the money." 

Again the doctor stood before nie and fixed upon 
. me a finn, searching look as if to penetrate to my 
1^ ^ery inmo&t being^. 

W I met his gaze calmiy and again assured him that 
the whole thiog was precisely as 1 1tiai ^.(A^ 
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I givB you my word of honotir/' I eaid, "nay^ I 
swear by my heart's deep love for Emma, that I have 
told you tho whole trutli and have concealed nothing." 

**Theii iff! all ri^ht," returned the doctor^ rubhmg 
his foreiiead tis if to clear his brain, "that Mr. Spcclit 
is at the bottom of it. It ia perfectly clear to me, 
that he has either written the letter himeelf or haa Jiad 
it written. Besidea the whole tiling ia so clumsily 
done, that it is quite worthy of the intellect of this 
man and his preciouB fiiend the preacher; I say the 
whole is so shallow that it would he quite laughable if 
there were not a good deal of folly on yo\ir ^ide, and 
a concurrence of circumstancos which have helped these 
rascals. Why, for instance, didn't you enter the order 
at once in the order-hook, as was your dut'y? why did 
you lose the money when youM got it? and why when 
it waa lost did not you, as soon as you had discovered 
it, make it known to your employer? It would have 
been, different if you had done so, and/' added he, 
still more earnestly, "why did you keep your month 
shut about it, when you were here, at noon yesterday? 
That waa a want of confidence in me that deBfirvea 
punishment." 

I eiplaiued to bim my state of mind on the pre- 
ceding day; my distress at having lost the money and 
the hope that 1 might find it, be-siaea which I assured 
him that I had at that time gone to him with the in* 
tention of telling him every thing, but when it came 
to doing so 1 waa not able to say a word," 

"Eeproachea do no good,'' eaid the doctor, "so now 
we must think what ia to be done. Were you going 
any where this morning? Ha^e you any hope of find- 
ing the money agwnV 
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"No," I returned, "I have no longer any hope of 
that kind. I am only going to my Mend, the under- 
cashier at Messrs. Schilderer & Son, who this morning 
was stiU in bed — ** 

"To get the money &om him," interrupted the 
doctor, impatiently, "what folly! As if one of your 
brother-scape-graces could lend you five hundred thalers! 
But the money is the least part of the business. Kow, 
hear my advice. Go quietly home. Keep in your 
own room and make no attempt to prove your innocence. 
As Mrs. Stieglitz wishes to see me, I will go to her in 
the course of the day; before that, however, I will call 
at Messrs. Schilderer & Son to have a talk with the 
head of the firm, whose physician and friend I am. 
I will also request to see some letters of Mr. Specht^s; 
I don't think any harm will come of studying the 
handwriting of this gentleman a little. Now go I I 
shall not say anything about this business to Sybil, 
till it is cleared up, as, I trust to God, it will be 
shortly." 

I left the doctor, went home, and up into my own 
.chamber without being seen by any of the family. I 
locked the door and began anew to search; but to no 
purpose; I took out all my letters and papers, intend- 
ing to occupy my time in looking them through and 
arranging them. "When dinner was ready some one 
knocked at my door, but as I returned no answer and 
no one had seen me enter the house, it was supposed 
that I was absent. 

Hour after hour went on and it was unspeakably 
tedious to me. I heard the quarters and the whole 
hour strike; then it began to grow dusk. My one 
wish was that the doctor would come, ItooVTiv^ 

^* 



t a-jitf jc*. t>7 w vzaSffv aad looked into the street 

he. 'TVs i ^eft die vadov and liateaed at ths 
aocT ff arj -j-h ocnin^ iq> die atain, for the 

cc» aioeir ov sde <tf the street and so 
eesff dte bow vsMs W ^ ^Mype! All was 

sail a» iliaili ib the howe: mc a flip en the ataifs was 
aa^-k. Be h-ash! aoaie eae is coming up. I 

kaov ac< vhr a: that lainMurt I vent nray from the 
d'Tt^r. and s«aiec *a jseitf w mj tmk idiich atood in a 
kiad vf lecGK b« ca e eu my vardiobe and my bed. 
Wxthora my hsn^ seen. I had a view of the door 
thromsfa the larre lookin^'«lasB vhich hnng on the 
vaD. ' A tar of fi^ ^a^ed Arovgh (he k^-hok, a 
passer -vaf i imni gd. the door <^eiied aloiHy and the 
bookkeeper pm hi$ head into the room, and looked 
ronsd ha^y u> see if I vere there. At the first mo- 
ment mv impulse vas to atait fomzd, drag him into 
the room and vring from him by Ibiee, the confession 
that he had d^amed me. My second thought was to 
remain stilL I did » and the door was again closed. 

Shortly after this I again heard steps on the stabs. 
Not the doctM-. mneh l^ter and aseending still higlierf 
It was Kmma, who wishing, probably, to be alone, now 
aooght retirement in the onfreqnented sitting-room. As I 
hare already said this room adjoined mine, was, in &et, 
divided from it by only a thin wooden partition, and 
~ door <^»ened b et w e e n the two rooms which, however. 
I always kept lo^ed, akhongh I had the key sod 
*fat haire used it, but that a table, or aome other 
inece of fnnutore was placed against it on the 
ting-ioom nd& My first impulse now was to nnloek 
• door, enter and thos give the dear girl an ei- 
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planation of my miafortune. Bat whilst I was heaitat- 
ing, whether or not to turn the key, on which my 
hand was already placed I heard the door of the room 
open softly from the passage. 

"I wish to be here alone," I heard her say, as the 
door was closed behind the person who had evidently 
entered and who was Mr. Specht as 1 perceived the 
next moment to my chagrin: 

"But I must speak a word or two with yon, Miss 
Emma." 

"I came here to be alone,*' she replied. 

"Yon' most pardon my introsion," retomed he, 
"but I wish to say something to yon about your 
cou^." 

"About my cousin?" 

"Yes, Miss Emma. You are aware in what a pain- 
ful position he has placed himself, the consequence, I 
am afraid of this thoughtless folly, and which would 
have the most fatal effect upon his future career in 
life, if it became publicly known, as well as being 
most painful, if not disgraceful to his family and 
friends." 

"As far as they are concerned, you may make 
yourself easy," she returned proudly; "for you have 
not the honour of belonging either to the one or the 
other!" 

"Yon do me injustice, my dear Miss Emma," he 
said, "I have a great interest in the young man, and 
have done my part to lead him aright; but he broke 
loose from my guidance, nevertheless I sincerely wish 
him well; I take the greatest interest in his well-being 
and for that reason I have now ventured fo intrude ui^l^w 
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yon; that I may consult with you as what we can best 
do to free him from his piesent most painfol position." 

" Wef" repeated she, with a painM emphasis. "I 
can, Heaven knows, do nothing, but if you Mr. Specht, 
have it in your power to establish his innocence, I be- 
seech of you to do it, and you will have my veiy beat 
thanks!" 

^'^Thanh?** repeated he, "well, that would be some- 
thing. But I can assure you that appearances are so 
much against him that it would be difficult in any 
court of justice to prove him innocent" 

"But you yourself think him innocent?" she stud. 

"Every <nrcumstance is most decidedly against him," 
he agfun urged. 

"But if you do not think him innocent," exclaimed 
she, with an agitated voice, "why then do you come 
to me?" 

"Because, my dear Miss Emma, I can see one way 
by which I could help him." 

"Could establish his innocence?" asked she, eagerly. 

"Yes, at least, before the world and perhaps in the 
eyes of Mrs. Stieglitz, by some little sacrifice of my 
own." 

"I do not understand you," Emma replied, "but if 
you can prove him to be innocent, as I believe him to 
be, then I beseech of you to do so, and may God 
reward you I" 

"The reward of 6x>d is that after which we most 
ever strive," said the hypocrite, "but in this case X 
may be permitted to look to a reward nearer earth. 

j\ j^Q^ understand me. Miss Emma?" 

'as silent and he continued: 
is not the first time, Miss Emma, that I have 
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spoken to yoa on tliis subject. Let me speak of it 
now. I do not come to you empty-handed. With one 
hand I offer you wealth, and an honourable name, 
with the other the innocence of your cousin, that is jto 
say," added he after a pause, "so fjEu* as to remove 
from him any consequences of his guilt, and on con- 
dition of his leaving this house with an unstained re- 
putation, you understand." 

I stood listening at the door all this time, with a 
strange tumult of feeling which I could hardly control, 
and now I waited breathlessly for Emma*s reply. 

A long pause ensued; then the boohkeeper began 
again. 

^^I am not unreasonable. Miss IBmma; I will give 
you till to-morrow morning to decide. Early in the 
morning, before breakfast I will come here for your 
reply." 

"Why so early," answered she. "Do you mean 
anything particular by speaking of ea/rlyV 

"Because," .returned he, "Mrs. Stieglitz will most 
probably bring the matter before the criminal-court in 
the morning." 

"The criminal-court!" exclaimed Emma, and these 
two words sounded like a loud cry of woe. 

I gnashed my teeth, and could hardly prevent my- 
self from rushing into the room, I should have done so 
had not the low-spoken question of Emma made me 
pause in curiosity. 

"But tell me, sir," she said, "what are the means 
by which you would prove him innocent, of which you 
spoke just now?" 

It was a moment or two before the bookkeeper 
replied; then speaking slowly, he said: 



^-UDderstand me, Hisa £mma, I did not say I 
cotild pTQue bim loooceiat^ but amke hijn appea-r so. 
By God, I beli«y« him ^Ity^ gtiilty of writing tlie 
order himself; he is addicted to gambling — pardon tne^ 
my dear Miss Emma, bnt I am forced to speak plain, 
the gambler can set do faonndg t^^ his sin. He wanted 
money and money be mast have. This he obtained by 
the false order which he hiinself drew — the confidence 
that was placed in him, made this easy. He took the 
five hundred thalers with him to Ms card-plaj^ing, 
drinking carotid and — lost them! It was but the 
natural consequence. The penalty of sin^ Misa Emmai 
is death. Here then b the death of good nameT honotir, 
reputation — every thing V — 

A pause ensued. Emma said not a word. I fancie<I 
I eould hear her breath drawn in slifling soba. 1 wonder 
r did not burst in. But gtraiige cariosity to hear all 
that this desi^in^ man had to say restrained me, 
though the sweat-drops borst from uiy forehead- 

Again he went on, ^*Tlufl I believe, before Grod, 
to be the truth j but whether it he the first ain of this 
kind or not I presume not to say^ Judge uot, aaya 
the ScriptareSt that ye be not judgedj and I will not 
go beyond the undoubted facts of the present moment ' 
Still Emma aaid nothing, and ho continued: 
"Now listen. It baa occurred to me that there is 
A means by which I can dear your cousin of that 
which, in the eye of the law, and in the understanding 
^ " the employer and the employed, is certaiulj 
Bgt part of his crime, I mean the forging the 
ds principal I can, I say, give him tho benefit 
jt» iu 80 far that I can fiuggeet whether thi£ 
. not bona Jide in the hand of Mrs. Stieglitz 
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given, but for some reason not presented, for singularly 
enough I observe tbat it is without a date, and the 
paper is not fresh. It is possible, therefore, I say, and 
the court if it were carried into a court, would accept 
this suggestion from me as sufficient to clear him of 
this portion of the charge, it is possible, I say, that the 
order is genuine. As to the money itself, that could 
be found, if it were needful" 

"Found?" exclaimed Emma, "then you know where 
it is!" 

"Understand me," returned he, "that money, the 
five hundred thalers which he fetched fron^the bank, 
are gone, he best knows how, and will never be forth 
coming. But they are not the only five hundred thalers 
in the world. It is a considerable sum, Miss Emma, 
but if you say the word they shall be found. I should 
think it a small sacrifice for the winning of this — 
dear hand!" 

"Let go my hand I" exclaimed Emma. 

"Reflect Miss Emma! You can save your cousin 
from disgrace, from ruin, if you choose. It all depends 
on you." 

"No, no!" exclaimed she, bursting into tears. "My 
cousin is innocent I know he is ! And God in Heaven 
will prove him so. Why do you tempt me I You have 
been a torment to me for so long, and now you are so 
cruel!" 

"Why cannot you regard me, as an angel sent by 
God to save your cousin from disgrace. Say only, 
pes J and it shall be done. The money is ready, and, 
1 will obtain another situation, better, perhaps, than 
this, for your cousin. Say, — Emma, you do not 
know. I love you passionately, better tWi TSfj ^s^rch. 
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life. I will make you rich beyond what you have any 
conception o^ I will save your cousin, if you will only 
look favourably on my love I" 

"If you are a man, if you have the heart of a man 
in you!" said she, still weeping, "save my cousin, for 
the mercy and love of God and not for reward, oh, he 
is still young and his life all before him I" 

"Emma," he exclaimed, now seeming to lose all 
command of himself, "you love this gambler, this 
licencious young man, itds forger of his employer's 
signature, this embezzler of his employer's money! By 
God, yon^ shall not be his. He shall be dragged as a 
criminal before the judge, he shall pay the fidl penalty 
of his sin by a felon's sentence 1" 

I heard a ciy from Emma as if her heart were 
breaking, and bursting open the door and overturning 
the table that stood against it, I rushed into the room. 
Emma looked round for a moment in terror, and then 
sprang to my side, I caught her in my arms, kissed ker 
passionately, set ^er in a chair and then rushed upon 
the bookkeeper who stood as if paralysed in the middle 
of the room and what would have been the consequence 
I cannot say but that at that moment the door opened 
and Mrs. Stieglitz stood before us. The noise of the 
falling table had resounded through the house and 
brought her here. 

She came forward a step or two and drawing np 
her majestic figure to its full height and with stem 
severity on her countenance looked almost terrible. 
Her eye was fixed on me and seemed to flash lightning, 
her lips moved but she did not speak. 

On her entrance I had let go my hold on the book- 
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keeper and he, at once, controlling himself and assmn- 
ing his hypocritical mien, said: 

"You have, my worthy principal, heen sent, to save 
me from the violence of this man. He is ready I 
verily believe, to commit murder!" 

Emma had risen from her chair, and I put my 
arm round her waist, as if to support her. It was all 
done in a moment. Mrs. Stieglitz was evidently 
extremely angry; she saw the open door between the 
two rooms. Here again was another of my misde- 
meanours. 

Emma, however, rushed away, as if possessed by 
terror or some new idea; Mrs. Stieglitz said not a word 
to me. She was too angry to trust herself to speak; 
and turning round went slowly out of the room. 

Emma rushed away to her own chamber, and then 
suddenly rememberingk the sealed envelope which had 
been given her by Doctor Burbus, took it downstairs, 
and praying that God would help us both in this ter- 
rible trial put it into the hands of Mrs. Sdeglitz. 

Specht and I remained in the room, standing face 
to face, each hating the other with a deadly hatred, 
and ready to fall on each other, for a mortal struggle. 
But this was only for a second or two, he stepped 
slowly backwards, without taking his eye from me, I 
kept mine upon him; so he retired to the door and 
then ^rang at a boimd into his own room, the door 
of which he locked. 
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CHAPTER XL. 
A Saeond Hearing. 

I POLLOWBD Specht to the door of his chamber. 
I was niLspeakably agitated by contending emotions. 
Terrible aa was the picture which he had drawn of 
my supposed g^t and the character which I knew it 
might assume in the eyes of the world, yet this was 
nullified in some degree by the conviction that Emma 
believed me innocent 

Innocent I was of the crimes which this deadly 
enemy charged against me yet I felt less outraged by 
this charge than by his attempt to win Emma from 
me. She was true to me and I was consdous of a 
power of patience and endurance such as I could not 
have supposed myself capable of. However great my 
folly had been I was innocent of crime. Emma be- 
lieved me so and I would wait patiently till events 
proved me really so. Again I bethought myself of 
the promised visit of Dr. Burbus. Had he been and 
was gone again, and had he brought no deliverance, 
no hope for me? I stood on the landing and looked 
down the broad, deep staircase into the dark storeys 
below. A ray of light shot from the kitchen where 
I heard the maid-servants talking and the voice of 
young Block inquiring for the bookkeeper. Who could 
have believed that so much perplexity and sorrow 
would have arisen for me in this quiet family? I went 
involuntarily step by step down the higher flight to 
the landing below where a long passage led to the 
weighing-room and where also the chamber and private 
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sitdng-rooia of Mm. Stieglitz were situated. An ante- 
room led to the latter; the door stood open and a light 
shone into it from the inner room but all waa stiU as 
deatL 

I quietly retraced my steps to my own room de- 
termining to wait there according to the advice of my 
friend Dr. Burbns, who I felt conTinced had not yet 
been, and till I was summoned thence by him. 

In the meantime could I hare looked into those 
silent rooms, I should have seen, as I afterwards was 
told; the elderly woman sitting in her arm-diair, erect 
and stem and on a low stool at her feet my cousin 
Emma resting her head on her old friend^s knee, the 
convulsive movement of the body showing that she 
wept bitterly. Mrs. Stieglitz in the meantime was 
reading a letter, which for the sake of better light she 
held behind one of the candles on the table before 
her. Her features were set with a ri^d sternness 
which seemed to deepen as she read; her other hand 
rested on the fair hair of the girl whom she seemed 
to press tenderly to her. When she had read the 
letter she dropped it on the table then with her head 
bowed, sat silent. 

Emma looked up for some time also without speak- 
ing, then said: 

"Is he not a wicked man?" 

"When did Doctor Burbus give yon this letter?** 
asked Mrs. Stieglitz. 

"Not very long after I came here.'' 

"Just BO," returned she, "that was about four weeks 
after this unfortunate Therese left. Oh, it u horrible, 
perfectly horrible!" 

"Pardon me asking yon a question, dear Mca« 
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Stieglitz," began the poor ^I, agiun bursting into 
tears, "but you really do not think — do you? — of 
bringing this sad business of my cousin into court u 
the bookkeeper threatens?" 

"God forbid!" said the elderly lady. "I should 
not have done that even if the young man had not had 
so warm an advocate as you, my dear child! Tou 
are quite convinced, are you? thi^ your cousin is in- 
nocent?" 

The girl rose from her seat and raising her right 
hand, said solemnly: 

"As firmly as I believe on God and that we must 
give an account for all the evil that we do or think, 
so firmly do I believe that of whatever folly he may 
have been gnOty, yet that he is innocent of this great 
sin." 

"Ay, ay, girl!" said Mrs. Stieglitz, and kissed her 
on the forehead; "you are a zealous defender, and 
take an immense interest in your cousin, a warmer 
interest I imagine than merely relationship warrants." 

A silence ensued, Emma laid her face on the hand 
of this worthy lady, then again looked up and said in 
a low timid voice: 

"Why should I have a secret firom yon, who wish 
me so well, and love me as a mother. Yes, it is more 
than mere relationship! Foi^ve me, nobody knows. 
God only knows it. I do love my cousin better than 
all else in the world j I would give up every thing for 
him — and most of all when he is so unhappy, and 
such a dreadful suspicion has fallen upon him — and 
yet I know he is innocent 1" 

Mrs. Stieglitz looked fixedly for a moment at tha 
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Speaker, tljen laid both her bttnde on her head and said 
Boleinnly, looking up wards : 

''God bleas you, my child. I trust that lighrt from 
above may he vouchsafed to us, and that this yontig 
man may be cleared of this terrible Buspidon!" 

All this time I bad befen like an uneasy ghost, 
•wandering from point to point , listening with an im- 
patience which bad become uncontrollable for the 
arrival of my friend Burbua, Again I had silently 
descended the stairs aad stood on this lower landing 
near the yet open door of the ants-room which, how- 
ever, now was dark, for the ianer door was closed. 
My heart beat and ray pulses throbbed in a fcTerish 
tumult of impatience, when all at once a hand waa 
laid on my sboulder and Doctor Burbua who bad 
ascended from below unperceived by me, flaid; 

''Listeners never hear any good of tbemaelves." 

"1 am not Hsteningj Heaven knows," said I, "I 
am only waiting for you." 

*'Wellj we mnst see what's to be done," said he. 
*'But the truth is I fcuow no more now than we did in 
the morning. You remain quietly in the ante-room,^* 
added he, "whilst I go in. There are no secrets to he 
diacu&aed and you may be wanted. I, who know that 
hypocrite Specht, better in some respects than you do 
am determined to turn the tables against biui, even if 
we cannot clear you from all the mischief you have 
brought OD yourself by your confounded folly." 

The doctor entered and was received very kindly 
by Mrs. StieglitK. He took a ebair near the door and 
I heard all that went forward. Emma had risen from 
her low seat at Tier aged friend's knee xqaL Xsa^xa.^ 
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Up her needlework and one of the candles, seated her- 
self at a table on the other side of the room. 

"Very extraordinary and painfbl events have oc- 
cnrred here to^y," Mrs. Stieglitz said, "as you prob- 
ably know. Events which have ^eatly distressed me. 
But in the first place, doctor, I wish to know, where 
is that poor girl, Therese?" she made this inquiry in 
a low voice. 

The doctor answered in the same tone-, that she 
had got through her troubles pretty well, and was not 
badly off. 

"And do you believe that the statement she has 
made in this letter," said she, pointing to the one on 
the table, "is really true. Has the boo^eeper behaved 
as basely to her as she says?" 

"Without doubt," returned he. "What, indeed, could 
she get, by telling a lie? Besides I have seen letters 
firom Mr. Specht to her which leave no doubt possible." 

"God help her, poor sonll" sighed Mrs. Stieglitz. 
"She was at heart a really good girL I am very 
sorry for her, 

"But now, doctor, to the other business. Yon 
know, I believe, how the whole thing stands. What 
had we better do now? — or what steps can we take 
to bring the truth to light?" 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders, propped his 
chin upon his stick, — a favourite attitude with all 
physicians — and replied: 

"You must pardon my plain speaking, madam, bat 
we have to deal with a double-dyed scoundrel — I 
don^t mean my young, foolish friend — but that other, 
of whom we have just been speaking." 
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"My bookkeeper Specht, again!** exclaimed Mra. 

^^The same^" said the doctor, "and I have not the 
Bhadoir of a doubt in my mind but that the letter to 
the banking-house is a purposed forgery, to bring our 
young friend into trouble. It is perfectly dear to me 
— yet it Tvill be difficult to prove/' 

The sound of carriage-wheels and the clatter of 
topsea' hoofs were heard to pull up on the paved road 
before our house; a second or two afterwards Block 
sprang into the room announcing the couusellor-of- 
commerce Schilderer who desired to apeak with Mrs. 
BtiegUtz. 

This gentleman was a man of great influence and 
importance in the commercial world. As head of the 
first banking-house in that part of the country, he Lad 
the weal and woe of a great number of trades-people 
in his hand, and as he was also president of the board- 
of-trade and of the criminal-court, the fate of thou- 
eauds of artisans depended upon bim, at the same time 
that he was honoured, loved and feared as a jnst and 
impartial judge. 

Stem and unrelenting in business, he was In ordinary 
iife kind and beneficent, assisted the oppressed and was 
ready to do good at the right time. In peraon be was 
tall and thin, courtly in manner and somewhat elabo- 
rate and studied in dress. He wore the whitest and 
&eaheBt of cravata and in the button*hole of his fine, 
black broad-cloth-coat the coloured ribbon of an order. 

Thus magnificent in outward attire and inward con- 
Bciousnesa of wealth and influence, the dignified banker 
slowly ascended the stairs. Toung Block stood in the 
ante-room and assisted him to take off liia oy^Ti-cQia:^, 
Btttind the ftmnUr, ^ 



which he received in charge. I, who sMll remained I'a 
the dimly lighted ante-room, was aot noticed by the 
banker, nntil, attracted by aa irresistible impiilse having 
followed him into the roonij he tiimed round and held 
up his finger threatingly at me, yet with no unfriendli- 
ness of countenance. By this I instantly concluded 
that my miserahle affaire were about to take a favour- 
able turn, and my principal, on her part., shewing 
no diflpleaaure at my preaence I took it for granted 
that I had her permission to remain, | 

^'Good evening, Madam Stieglitzl Good evenings 
doctor The banker had said on entering; and thea 
seated himself on the chair which the latter shoved 
forward for him, 

"You will be surprised to see me here so late, 
Madam/^ said he, now gravely addressing Mrs, Stieglitz; 
"but our friend, Doctor Burbua, has mentioned to meJ 
in confidence, of course, a circumstance which, as I 
know that young scape-grace," said he, pointing hack- 
warda with his thumb to where Istoodf "1 am estremely 
sorry to hear. My cashier, a very useful and trust* 
worthy young man in his business , but o«t of it, like 
our friend, I am afraid, somewhat too fond of pleaBiirc, 
esme this evening, after you had leH, doctor, — all this 
worse for the blue-devil^' — pardon the expression, Madam, 
— to which he had opened the door on Saturday night, 
he came creeping into the bank, to attend to one or 
two things that could not be deferred and unlocking 
the safe, which be had fastened on Saturday evening — 
for I do not allow my clerksj excepting in cases of the 
'tremest necessity, to interfere with the cashier's bnai- 
fls, --- what would you believel — there was the 
enticnl packet, witli the five hundred thalera in trea- 
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Bury-notea, about whicli there is all tliis commotioni 
Here it ia safe and sound!'' said he, producing it, 

'*Thank Godl" I exclaimedj uriable to control 
myself and ru&hing forward, to the banker, received 
the lost money with trembling hands. 

"Those foolish young men," continued he almost 
sternly, "were thinking more of their pleasure than 
of their buginesa and instead of taking' away tho packet 
left it behind themf" 

The doctor put forth Ma hand kindly to me 5 Mrs. 
Stieglitz nodded with a half smile and I heard a sup- 
pressed cry of joy from the little table at the other 
aide of the room. 

*'It now aeema to me most advisable said Mr. 
Schilderer, "addressing Mrs, Stieglitz, that your book- 
keeper, Btr Spccht^ sliould bo sent for, that lie may 
withdraw the serious accusation which he haa made 
against your junior clerk in ao far, at least, as regards 
the embezzlement of the money," 

"Yes, yeal" replied she and pulled the cord of the 
bell which rang into tlie counting-house. Young Block 
in, answer, making his appearance waa ordered to 
Bunimon the bookkeeper. 

Mr. Specht made hia appearance in a few minute&i 
he looked pale and the tone in which he said good 
evening was less aasured than uaual. 

I waa very much more calm on this second hearing 
than I had been, on the first, and now with a feeling 
of propriety withdrew into the ante-room that the doctor 
might have perfect freedom to put hia questions to tho 
bookkeeper, 

A thousand joyful emotions overwhelmed me. I 
^emod to be repeating tho name of EnimsL ^ixv^x 
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over agun in tbe izunoet of my hc&rt, each time more 
pMBMffriMj than h^kx^ I irm« cleared &oni tlie black 
mufAaoti which had stood against me, and now my 
amended life shoold be demoted to the winning of 
£Imma^9 love, and proving myself worthy of the con- 
fidence of my principal But I was still desperatelj- 
anxious to know how the mystery regardiog^ the spu- 
rioufl letter wonld be cleared np. That the signature 
if not genuine f was a most accurate foi^eiy or imita- 
tion I could not deny. I stood, therefore, thinking 
how it could po$$iMy be — when &11 at once a thought 
snggfsted itself — a terrible thought for me, yet still 
probably correct enough to clear up many other things. 
Yes, it really miist be so! 

Again I went into the room. The doctor was juBt 
fraying: 

"You now see pltdnly, Mr. Specht, that yotir col-l 
leagne did not obtain this money for his own improper 
nse. When people want money for sueh pnrposet 
they do not leave it carelessly behind them. TelL oa 
noWf ?ir, yoor opinion candidly. Kow do yon think 
this letter or order conld possibly find its way to your 
jnaior^fi desk? Is there any one about the place 
eapahle of forging or imitating the signature of yom: 
principal?" 

Tie bookkeeper ehrugged his shonldBrs and re- 
ad silent I stepped forward to the table, and 
ply to the doctor's intjuiry, said: 

I believe that I know who wrote that signatoie, 
. I believe I know algo who wrote the order above 
which was laid upon my desk with other papers re- 
quiring luy attentiaa," 



All eyes were fixed in amaze upon me, and tte 
bookkeeper seemed to shrink under my eye, as I fired 
my glance firmly upon him, yet the amaze was changed 
into dismayj aa I continued calmly: *'l wrote the 
signature, yes, I myself wrote it, and in your presence, 
Mr, Specht!" 

£Qa lock of triamph was gone at once and he stam- 
raered "in my presence!" 

"Te3j sir, in your presence. Don't you rememher 
one evening, when we were speaking of the signature 
of our principal, that you said it would be a mo&t dif- 
ficult hand to imitate; but that you thought my hand- 
writing resembled hers and suggested that for curiosity 
I should try to imitate it; I did so and after various 
attempta, produced one which you pronounced perfect." 

"That is a niost hateful, abominable inventionl" 
exclaimed the bookkeeper, "so true as God is in Heaven, 
a wicked lie!" 

"If that could be proved," said the counsellor of 
trade and commerce j "a great step would he gained!" 

"Proof! Let's have proof iu Heaveu's namel" said 
the doctor. 

"The paper, with this signature/' continued I, "is 
now lying on the table; I know it again. Mr, Specht, 
after he had aaid it was well done placed it with other 
papers — some of them being the very attempts I had 
just been making — into a green morocco writing-case 
with a steel-lock which he used and still uses for his 
own private affaira, It ia just possible that if that 
writing-case were searched some of thoae unsuccess- 
ful attempts might be found amongst its contents. 

'*0f course, of course 1" said the doctor. 
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"Oh, I can show you this vriting^afle," said the 
bookkeeper hastily; "PU fetch it this minnte." 

He was hurrying avay when the banker stopped 
him. 

**I am sure, Mr. Specht," he said, "you wish every 
thing to be done in the most straight-forward way 
possible; yon can have no other desire, and without 
wishing to cast any snspidon upon you, yon would 
I am sure have no objection to Doctor Borbus accom- 
panying you to your room. The matter is very serious 
and involves the character and honour of others besides 
yourself." 

"Most^ certainly, I will attend him," said the doctor 
rising, Mrs. Slieglitz, however, held him back by the 
arm, saying: 

"pEurdon me, gentlemen, I am perfectly of your 
opinion. But I think it would be better for me to 
accompany my bookkeeper. He will not, I am con- 
vinced have any secrets with me, regarding the contents 
of his writing-case." 

The bookkeeper was evidently appalled by this 
proposal. His countenance became still more lividly 
pale and he stood as if rivetted to the spot It was 
pitiable to see him. 

Mrs. Stieglitz took up a candle and saying, with 
that air of command which was so natural to her, 
"come with me, Mr. Specht," walked out of the room 
he followed her. 

Ve waited in excited expectation, but not a word 
said. A strange uncomfortable sense of something 
Die being at hand seemed to suppress all desire for 
/ersation, and the momentousness of the search now 
^nff forward prevented all triumph on my part The 
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SoctoT toH me afterwards that lie knew liow it would 
end from tlie beg^inning, WLat the banker felt, I knew 
not; but lie looked very grave and dignified, as he 
might have done as preaident of the criminal-court. 

After some time we heard tke firm step of the 
head of the fimij &lowly coming downatam; evenr Btep 
Beemed to go to mj heart till I felfc as if I could 
hardly breathe; perliapSj he had destroyed every scrap 
of paper, and nothing wonld he found to strengthen 
nty accu^atioti. She might have been absent a full 
quarter of an hour. Erama told me afterwards that 
sho sat at her little table, praying with all her might 
that God wonld make all clear in my favour. 

At length, the old lady returned and every one 
could see, hy the effort she made even to hold the 
candle steady, how much she was agitated. She bronght 
witii her, aa I hoped might be the eaae, several piecoa 
of paper which she threw npon the table. Altliough 
she was evidently so much agitated^ and though her 
grave countenance was almoBt deathly pale, she went 
round to her chair with a firm step. But wlien she 
wag seated she bo placed the candle-gcreen as to throw 
its sliade upon her countenance. 

"The whole matter is decided^" ehe said, "luy late 
bookkeeper, Mr. Specht, has fully confessed the truth 
as you," said she, turning to me, "stated it. He has 
also confessed to having falsely accused yon, wilftdlyl 

"JTr. SpDcht will leave my house in the morning,'^ 
resumed she, after a momentary panae, which no one 
had broken. "You," eaid she, again addreasing me, 
''are clear of the suspicion which rested against yon, 
perfectly clear and I candidly acknowledge, both to 
the gcntlemeu now present, and to yourself, that I am 
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extremely sorry to liave judged yon nnjnstly. Give 
me your hand, and let me assure yon, before these 
gentiemen of my fully restored esteem. Ton have 
been a good and faithM servant, and now abandoning 
the follies into which yon have lately fallen, and which 
sooner or later must bring their punishment, let your 
life continue to be one of sacred integrity, as it will be 
of increasing tmst" 

"Amen," said the minister of trade and conunerce, 
rising from his seat "And now, young man," added 
he, addressing me, in his turn, "let me tell yon, that 
you have in great measure deserved this punishment. 
You have for some time been leading a dissolute life 
and it is no excuse to you, though it is a fortunate 
circumstance, that you left the money which had been 
given to you from my bank, carelessly lying there!" 

"Yes, yes, young manufacturer," continued the 
doctor, "and if by chance yon had lost the money in 
the street, your innocence would not have been so 
readily established. Let this be a great lesson to you!" 

I heartily thanked the minister of trade and com- 
merce, for his kindness and his good advice. Yonng 
Block helped him on with his over-coat and received 
also a few words of friendly admonition. The carriage 
rolled away from the door and the doctor taking np 
his hat, said: 

"I must go home and teU my wife how happily 
this affair has ended. She has been very unhappy 
about this foolish young man!" and bidding Mrs. 
Stieglitz a cordial good night, he left the room, I ac- 
companying him. But he would not let me go farther 
than the door. 

"I leave you here," he said in an under voice, "in 
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die best of company. Come to as to-morrow and tell us 
any thing more that may have happened. Good night." 

He went, and young Block to whom onr principal 
had given a free evening, went out at the same time also, 
and as I learnt next morning was taken by the doctor 
to his house, who in the joy of his heart made a merry 
little sapper for the yonth, and so delighted him beyond 
measure. 

I remained alone with Mrs. Stieglitz and Emma. 
Emma as soon as the gentlemen were ont of room had 
sprang forward to her aged friend and again sitting 
down at her knee buried her face and wept tears of 
joy. I too went up to her and thanked her heartily 
for her kindness and for the words of encouragement 
which she had spoken to me. 

"My children," she said, "and as she so began to 
speak she gave me her right hand and laid her left on 
the head of Emma, "my children, God has placed you 
in my hands. He has now set all things straight. 
Tou love one another; this is a great satisfaction to 
me and I shall provide for you. I have no near rela- 
tions in the world; yoa also stand very nearly alone. 
I think we may spend our days happily together. I 
will be a mother to you — you shall be my children — 
yes, my children with such advantages as I can give 
you." 

What a blissful moment that was! It is impossible 
for me to describe what we both felt Such of my 
readers as have experienced any thing like it, may 
recall their own emotions, those who have not, need 
only imagine the greatest bliss which this world could 
offer them. 

"Now leave me, my children," she said after a 
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long pause, Ehe no longer our principal, now ovf 
modier, "go, it is getting late, and I feel very much 
npset," 

Emma and I parted for the night in the ante-room, 
and I must confess that the kiss which I then received 
from my hetrolhed was worth all those which I had 
received in former days from my cousin. 

CHAPTER XLI. 

The End. 

The following morning the hookkeeper left tlie 
house, but not without an attempt on the part of his 
clerical friend to induce Mrs. Stieglitz to he more 
lenient in her judgment towards him. But though the 
interview lasted a considerable time, it produced no 
effect on her decision and he left the house with a 
countenance in which his usual self-complacency was 
considerably abated. 

As for Mr. Specht I never saw him again, till many 
years had passed when he appealed to me for help in 
the most abject depths of poverty. But that event 
belongs to a different portion of my life, with which 
I have now nothing to do. 

But to return to the dawn of my great prosperity. 
The doctor rejoiced with all his heart over my good 

une, and had that same day a long conversation 
Mrs. Stieglitz, the result of which was that I 
If well provided with letters of introduction and 

.t, should spend a year in making myself thoroughly 

oainted with the silk-manufactories of the South of 
that the head of the firm would in the mean- 



i!m6 dispose of the retail-businesa, the jjrocceda of 
which should be applied to the extenaion of the manu- 
factiiring-deparfment on my return. 

She retained the iBCoine of her large private pro- 
perty which was deposited in the puhlic funds, for her 
own use during her life. She also made lier 17111 at 
this time and the doctor who was one of the witnesses 
theretOj said to me: "I aasure you, you are provided 
for ^ great deal better than you deserve." 

This good and wealthy woman had nominated 
Enuna and myself as her heira, under two conditions; 
the one being that the funds of the honse of Btieglitz 
&Comp. of Amsterdam should remain inthehuainesafor 
the benefit of the distant relative who was the manager 
theroj the second that we should not come into posses- 
sion of the remainder of the property until the manu- 
factnring-bnsiness had been bo far improved by my 
industry and management as to produce a clear yearly 
return which she named and which waa considerably 
Iiigher than it had ever yet produced, unforeseen and 
unavoidable misfortunes excepted. Uut there was no 
doubt considering the large capital which the disposal 
of the retail-business would throw into the concern tliat 
it would in a few years become one of the heet and 
moat, important silk-manufactories of the countiy. 

Shortly after all this was settled I set off on my 
new destination. It waa a bright^ cold winter-evening, 
and after having taken an affectionatti leave of ray 
Becond mother and my beloved Emma went to the 
poathouse, accompanied by DoeforBurhua, after I had, 
as a matter of course^ been commissioned with a thou- 
gand greetings from Sybil to the various raembera of 
tlic family I whom I abould sea in the course of a few 
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days. Young Block went wHh me also to look after 
my portmanteau; and once again I was standing in 
the yard of the post, jnst as on that never-to-be-for- 
gotten evening when Doctor Burbns arrived and so 
commenced my jonmey in the same diligence, by 
which the old, fat and polite gentleman In the grey 
travelling^p then pnrsned his. 

The doctor placed a small sum of money in my 
hand to pay some of his debts in B. 

"Don't forget," said he, laughing, "to pay a visit 
to my former landlady and you can go and see whether 
the fresco-paintings still remain on the walls of my 
room. Apropos of my room, don't forget my compli- 
ments to Miss Barbara, now Mrs. Phillip, and if my 
skeleton is still in their possession yon can purchase it 
for me, at any price." 

"Good bye I A good journey to you! au retfoir/ 

The diligence posted away and by day-break I 
was only a mile distant from the milL It was veiy 
nearly at the same hour as on the morning when I left, 
that I again stood by the old cross, and bright and 
clear as my future was now the view that expanded 
before me into the deep valley. No melancholy mist- 
doud now obscured itj all was festally attired in the 
white winter-garment of snow. I could see the pleas- 
ant, friendly mill through the leafless branches of the 
trees, and tke columns of blue smoke ascending from 
the chimneys and taking a golden-tint in tiie first 
beams of the morning-sun which was now rising above 
the surrounding hills. The water raged over the 
swollen weir; the mill-wheel turned merrily and rapidly, 
as if it would make itself warm this cold morning, and 
so doing snapped off the beautiful icicles which had 
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besu formed during tho night and scattered them like 
a thouB^ind diamonda in the cl^ar air. 

ISo aooaer had I reached the fencB that inclosod 
the mill-court than I saw cousin Chriatopher in the act 
of hameBsing his strong horse into hl& sledge. The 
next minute all were out delighted to see me again. 
Ths miller'Ei wife had ao much to aak me about her 
daughter Krs* BurbnSj and every thiag I had to tell 
her was of tlie most flatiafactory kind. Elabeth was 
sdU unmarried; Caspar had a little group of chQdiBn 
to show; hut unfortunately I did not see the good 
J'randfl who was out in the fields. 

I stayed an hour with my friends, a uhort hour in 
which a great deal bad to be said on both sides, after 
which I accompanied cousm Christopher in his sledge 
and with arrow-like speed we flew oyer the smooth 
0aow- covered plain to B. We passed through all the 
old places where Doctor Burbns and I had rested on 
our pedeatrlan-joumey to the mill; rested for half an 
hour at the inn where he played off hiij jokes on the 
Gensd^armerie and reached the town late in the after- 
noon. It was dufik when I entered the room of my 
grandmother. 

The joy of tbe old lady was indescribable when 
ahe beheld me^ now a tall young man, handsomely 
dressed, no longer the meagre undersiaed being who 
had formerly been, in her eyes, a disgrace to the family. 
She put on the old French general's spectacles and 
surveyed me od all gides, after which as an evidence 
of her satisfaction she indulged herself with a pinck 
from the late countesfl's gold ennff-box. 

We talked of the old times and of all my old 
acquaintance and friends. Thus I lt;amed| aman^sit 
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Other things that my gnardlan^s housekeeper died ft 
few days hefore, and that the eldest daughter was go- 
ing to he married. My grandmother^s old cat was also 
dead, as well as the shoemaker who lived in our hack- 
premises, but his widow carried on his business. 

A sobbing outside the door announced the approach 
of poor old Miss Schmied, and with the words "where 
is the dear child?" she entered, the tears chasing each 
other down her withered old face. 

I had now to relate every particular of my life 
past, present and future, as it promised to be; nor did 
we retire till long after midnight. 

The next morning I visited, with a strange mixture 
of feeling, the various places, which during my life 
here, had been the scenes of enjoyment or pain; the 
church, for instance, where I first saw my beloved 
Kmma, the school-house and the memorable dwelling 
of the Reissmehls\ 

The doctor's old landlady was overjoyea by a few 
thalers which I paid her in his name; but I was not 
able to see his room as it was now quite changed, and 
very creditably occupied, but the people were out and 
it was locked up. I stood for a moment in the narrow 
passage between the two houses, and looked up at the 
two windows which had been connected by the floating 
plank; this gloomy, desolate spot had in no way changed 
its character; heaps of rubbish lay here and there and 

upper chambers were connected with cords stretched 

»ss for drying linen. It seemed to me as if it were 

f yesterday since I was expelled from the grocers; 

e swung as then the street-lamp, the top covered 
ith a splendid pile of snow, shewing that it had not 
■iflen lighted the night before, l!(either had anything 
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apparently changed its character at the Relasmehls'. 
The old stockfish swung above the door; the old stone- 
figure stood outside, an icicle now hanging to his nose, 
and casks of butter and flour stood within, as of old. 

I entered the shop, Mr. Phillip, now the principal 
was sitting in the counting-house on the stool, formerly 
occupied by Mr. BeissmehL He was still the same 
tall, thin, melancholy man. He did not recognise me 
in the least; I asked for a cigar and he named the 
various kinds and their prices. When I mentioned 
my name he looked at me with astonishment, and a 
smile slowly lit up Ms melancholy face. He had, ap- 
parently no pleasure in again meeting me; he said his 
wife was absent, nor did he invite me to call again 
and I soon t9ok my leave. 

The leave-taking with my grandmother, my aunt 
and poor Miss Schmied was of the most affectionate 
and cordial character. 

At noon I was again seated in the coupee of the 
diligence. The four horses trotted merrily away along 
the frozen roadjs and thus I took my leave for a time of 
my native land, as I now do of thee, my friendly reader. 

If for the rest thou art interested in knowing the 
further adventures of my life and whether I returned 
happily and successfully from my sojourn in the South 
of France, I will simply tell thee that at this very 
moment, Emma, my wife, is come into the room. It 
is evening, the lamp is lit and a good fire is burning 
and I now add the last words to this history of my 
life BEHIND THE COUNTER, which has so pleasantly oc- 
cupied such vacant hours as could be spaied from ihf 
counting-house and the weighing-room. 
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